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I HAD originally intended to devote tbe fii'st number of this 
work (0 a developemenC of the means by wbich the working 
classes might, by a concentration of their own powers, acquire ft 
sufficiency of land whereby the plan which I propose for llieir 
amelioration would be practically carried out upon a large 
Kale. Upon re-conuderalion however (as many, very many, 
abuses of which the working claiaes are ignorant, and upon 
which other writers will not instruct them, and which stand in 
the way of all improvement), I have thought it best to com- 
mence my work with an exposure of those several abuses, lest 
f should be taunted with my inability (o prove ihc existeace of 
any practical grievances under tie present aystem. For tbesa 
reasons, then, I«haU postpone the publication of the plan to 
which I look for the fulGlment of niy object till a future number, 
when I shall have exposed those abuses which stand in (ho way 
of agrii:ultural improvement. The task that I have undertaken 
not being a very easy one, no less in fact than that of giving a 
wholly new direction to the public mind upon the question of so- 
cial improvement, ibereader will see, that to havelcilmyworkbolf 
done or badly done, would have had ^e effect oi marring that 
object, wbich I have so much at beW, and be will, therefore, at 
once acquiesce in the propriety of aalKipaling what may be urged 
in favour of the present system, aad in opposition to thnl which 
I propose as a substitute. It has been the practice of all those 
writers who have preceded me upon this subject to mix up the 
question of agriculture with oar commercial, manufacturing 
and monetnry arrangements, not thai I see how they can be 
Lwell separated, if agriculture was made (he main spring, instead 
tf amerestreamflowingfrom those other sources. They, however, 



PRKFACE. 

have reversed the natural order of things, by treating the ques- 
tion of agrieulture as one merely of finance, and as a medium 
of investment for surplus capital when it can be spared from 
the artificial marliet, 1, upon the contrary, while I admit the 
minute and indissoluble connection which exists between those 
several interests, would make agriculture the sonrce, and all 
others tributary streams flowing from it. Indeed, if I would 
rest satisfied trith basing the argument upon a mere Bweeping 
asseninn, I could establish my position from this one fact : that 
although «nder even the present limited and vicious system, 
agriculture is treatad as a mere secondary conuderation, and al- 
though the difference between the value of a good and a middling 
harvest is, in point of amount, comparatively insignificant, and 
poaitively so when compared with the year's produce of machinery, 
yet do we find that tlie prospect of a good or a bad harvest ha3 a 
much more powerful effect upon the other three interests 
unitedly than any other consideration could possibly have. It 
gives the standard value to real money, because artificial mouey 
"cannot be successfully used in the natural market. ITius, if 
twenty millions sterling worth of Brilish goods were sunk to the 
bottom of the sea, it would be a great advantage to 999 in eveiy 
t1iousand,whereasifthediffereneebetweenagooAmdahad harvest 
required five milUons sterling to supply the deficiency, the neces- 
sity for such a drag would paralyze all other interests which are 
regnlatedby the artificial standard. If, then, our present artificial 
BJ^tem merely opens a narrow market for speculation in human 
labour to the great injury of a vast majority of society, and, if 
this injustice can be only checked by opening the natural 
market ao wide that all may be enabled " to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market," I think the working 
classes are justly entitled to demand the fulfilment of this 
principle of political economy, the justice of which is admitted 
by all, and the immeiliale necessity for acting upon which is 
so loudly advocated by ibose who demand " high wages, cheap 
bread, and plenty to do for the working classes." 



INTRODUCTION. 



Tub object which I hare in new in submitting a practical 
work upon the mBuagement ot small farms lo ibe working men 
nf this country is, that each roan who is willing to work m»y 
be indepeodent of every other man in thf; world for his dally 
bread ; so that the prosperity of the country aba!] consist in an 
aggregate of bappy individuals, rather than in a coramunily of 
a few owners of all its aggrugute wealib ; and upon whose 
speculation, whim, and caprice, the poor man must now depend 
for his bread. K I was to allow myself to enter upon a political 
discUB^on, I think I should be enabled lo convince all those who 
boast of a love of country, that, upon the cultivation of their 
awn domestic resources alone most the wealth, the siabiHiy, and 
the happiness of a people depend : — tliat in all oar commercial 
transactions foreign countries can interfere su as materially to 
disarrange ibuse rules and regulatious by which trade and traffic 
are governed ; and that such interference materially affects the 
condition of the working classes ; while our land, and that 
alone, is a branch of the national wealth with whicli no foreign 
a!aie can by possibility interfere. England has long been the 
work-slio]> of the world ; and, while her sons were employed in 
the manufacture of that machinery by which their own labour 
has now become a drug, they had not the foresight to discover 
that they were violating even the Malthusian rule, bv creating 
the very worst description of over-population, a surplus which 
had no power of resistance, no rights to contend for, and con- 
sumed nothing : a surplus of machinery. The political econo- 
mists assen, that when one channel of industry is closed another 
channel is opened. It is, then, because the whole course of in- 
dustry is now choaked up, that I seek to open a field so wide that 
for centuries to come the people of this country would not be an 
overstock for the pasture. In short, to repeal it once more, my 
desire is to open a free labour market, wherein the value of la- 
bour in the artificial market can be established by a fixed rule, 
whereby, in all future manufacturing uperations, demand and 
supply shall be regulated by some definable standard. I have 
■Bpun many occasions expressed my disapproval of limiting the 



les of machinery by any legal enactment, and o! correcting 
I abases simply by driving its oirnerH into the free labour 
market, for the emproyment of those bands by nhom it is to be 
worked. In aword, if the man, whose labour when expended for 
himself be worth 2s., 3a., fiB.,or 10s. a day, wishes to hire himself 
to work for another for la, a day, he is a willing slave and has 
no right lo complain ; while, upon ibe other hand, [he prices 
established in the free labour market would compel the Enghsh 
manufacturer to abandon that thimble-rigging system of specu- 
lation, by which that body, formerly, respected throiighoot the 
world, and honoured and beloved at home, are now looked upon 
as smugglers of bad goods abroad, and as tyrant slave masters 
at home. I, in conjunction with all my friends, have ever 
honestly contended for a. repeal of the Com Laws, while those 
who call themselves lh« real anti-monopolists, would merely 
make, such changes as would open a wider market for their 

Eroductions created by artificial lanour. We say thai the Com 
laws must be repealed, and that the only way of doing so is by 
enabling the English workman, by growing his own corn, to be 
independent of all the foreign corn growers in the world, 
whether the value of his free labour production be 20s. or a 
100s. the quarter. Such then are the motives with which I 
I submit the following work for your perusal and consideration ; 
in the anxious hope that, should the plan meet with your ap- 
proval, you will join with me in seeing it carried ialo practical 
operation. 
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l|- taken to write upon a subject already exhausted hy oth 
" " In my 



^Kto ... 

^^■1 ft pairon wLose countenance may be profitable. In my present 
^^Bjnnderialdng, however, I look for ueitber the one nor the other. I 
^^V* need no excuse, as the subject upon which I am about to write 
^^W lias not ouly not been exhausted, bat, as regards the interest of 
^^B !* tiiat class whose condition I wist to improve, it may be said t 



be wholly untouched ; and, as to a profitable patron, I much 
doubt that any work of mine woidd he likely to receive the 
countenance, the favour, or support of indivldnals, whose obsti- 
nacy, perveiseness and monopoly, I charge as the causes of 
every existing evil which by this publication I hope to destroy. 

On the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo I sit down to 
consider whether man may not in the nineteenth century have 
assigned to him a better, a more pleasing, more profitable, more 
civilized, and more Christian occupadon than that of human 
butcher. In the middle of summer, when every man should be 
ahle lo make some calenlaiion as to bis prospects for the ensuing 
year, I am led to enquire why it is that none, save money- 
brokers and speculators in human misery, apoear to be inter- 
ested in that scarcity or abundance by which (Qe Creator of the 
world may please to curse or bless his people. When I read 
of the progress of civilization through the diffusion of the Scrip- 
tnres, while the eye doily dwells upon the reprobation of slavery, 
I am led to enquire by whatmesns the theory of those professing 
philanthropises can bebestcanied in to practice; and inmy research 
I have come to the conclusion, that 'the emancipation of the 
working classes of this and of every other country can never be 
achieved except by placing the working population, or so many 
of them as may choose to embrace the offer, opon so much 
land as each can convenienlly cultivate for his own sole use, 
behoof, and benefiL 

It would bill ill serve that purpose which I have so 
deeply at heart to compile a mass of theories upon the 
subject of agriculture without first having assigned good and 
sufficient reasons for leading me to the conclusion that it is 



within the power of the people to achieve the meanfi of carrying 
those iheonea into pral^tice. It may be said that the suhject of 
agriculture is not a new one. I admit it ; but then it has only 
been discussed as a question between landlord and tenant, be- 
tween monopolists and anti-monopolists. In the discussion of 
this all-embracing subject, the immediate interest of the work- 
ing classes has been left wholly out of view ; nay, guardedly so, 
I lest a proper explication of the subject as regards their interest 
I should deprive the landlords of that monopoly of legislation 
ithich the mal-appropriation of their estates confers upon them, 
and lest it should deprive the capitalist of that slave'labour by 
which he is enabled to hoard riches — the restrictions and con- 
ditions of the one class creatine an artificial suiplus papulation 
in the labour market for the other class. I think I may lay it 
down ai an indisputable, or at least as an incontrovertible, lact, 
that England, according to her system of government, is over- 
populated ; and it must be further admitted that, while ten 
millions may constitute an over-population under unwholesome 
restriolions and a bad system, forty millions may prosper in the 
same country under a good system. The greatest difficulty 
against which I shall have to contend in my present undertaking 
will be, not so much the ignorance of the working classes upon 
the subject of agriculture, as the difficulty of leading the mind 
trained up in an artificial life to a belief in the advantages to be 
derived from ray system, and the practicability of availing 
themselves of those advantages. It is not enough that I feet 
convinced of the feasibility of my plan and the power of the 
working people to carry it into effect; it will be necessary, for 
the achievement of this great national object, to enhst m its' 
support the attention and the co-operation of the working classes 
themselves, and then it is done. 

Much that I have written in newspapers upon this subject 
has bad its weight with the factory slaves, and, as I intend this 
work to form a complete compendium, I shall here condense 
from those publications the sociul and political bearings of the 
landed question. Socially, then, it will be admitted, that of late 
years the bulk of the population have been starving in the midst 
of a surplus capital created by their industry, and so reduced 
in value by the substitution of machinery for their labour ; and 
whereby they have ceased to he wholesome or profitable con- 
sumers, as not to be worth more than one per cent. Remedy 
after remedy has been proposed for this great national disease, as 

flower has passed from the hands of one parly to the other : the 
andlords arraigning the savage tyranny of the manufacturers 
vi&out having the courage or the honesty lo place the people in 
L a condition successfully to contend against their atrocities; the 



manuracturers, upon the Diher hand, cunteuding for an exicii- 
sion of that trade, the overstock of which has already brought 
ruin upon the country, and each «xtcusion of which will but 
add neiT miafortuneB, until at length, shoulil tliey be powerful 
enough to succeed, tbey would be4:ome bankiiipt in the midit 
of an artificial abundance. 

While I routend that macltiBery under the present 
system is the greatest enemy of the svoiking classes, of 
knowledge, of civiIJEation, of morality and freedum, I would 
not wish tc see its progress restrained by law. I com- 
plain not of the use, but of the abuse, of machinery, and the 
wbolesome restricOon which I would lay upon it would be that 
of fair competiiton for its working in the free labour market. 1 
would not say to the capiialisi, whether cotton spinner, iron mas- 
ter, or mine owner, you shall not use machinery in your sevetaJ 
trades ; nor would I lay a tax upon that machinery, because the 
capitalist always has it in bis power to bold himself barrotess and 
of even making profit of taxes. The change therefore that I 
would suggest would be just thia, instead of allowing the 
capitalist to send his slave master to tbe market-place or 
cellar for the purpose of bidding for the labour of an im- 
poverished set of uDwilhng idlers, whose very necessitiex com- 
pel them not only to underbid eacli other, but to look upon 
each other with jealousy, as a farmer looks upon the rival 
stock of bis neighbour — instead, I say, of sending bim to 
sucli a market to purchase slaves, I would let him go for a 
supply to tbe free labour market, where man would at least 
have that protection which would ^ve him a choice in tbe 
selection of work. I would allow him to say to a man, earn- 
ing by his own labour upon the land a sufficiency to main- 
tain himself and his family in a state of independence and 
comfort, to educate tbem, to clothe them, and, after all, to lav 
up annually wherewith the old couple in the winter of Hie 
may live cbeerdiUy without being indebted lo the hospitali^ 
of an Almshouse. I would let him say to a man in that 
,f you are dissatisfied with responsibility, if you would 
, , , ,.,,,, ., "■ u> the 
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prefer house labour to field labour, the town fog W the country 
air, and. tbe gin palace to tbe lecture room, come with me and 
ball have precisely the same rate of wages that you have 
able lo earn by your labour on your farm. If that man 
be would have gone of his own free will, and to oppose 
bim would be tyrannv, while the necessity imposed upon the 
capitalist to measure his wages by the standard of the free 
labour ntorket, would of itself impose a sufficient and a 
ffbolesonie restriction upon machinery. Such a hiring would 
lie to English manufacturers thai character whitli 
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they gained for themselires, when the wages for labour was 
satisroctory lo the workmen and remunerating to them, and 
wbieh lliey lusi as the rate of wages declined . While discussing 
tile subject under this head, I think 1 may witbout ostentation 
direct attention to ibe fact, that, for twenty years, I base been 
strenuously advocating the smoU-farni system, and the necessity 
that existed for the improveiDent of the land, without receiving 
support, from any quarter, until the lariff of Sir Robeil 
Feel opened the eyes of ibe landlords of England ; and since 
tlien there is no subject treated of in the press or the literature 
of the day, discussed in tbe House of Commons, or talked of in 
BOciety.intowbichtheland is not introduced as theleadingfeature. 
Socially, then, I declare it as my opinion that no Minister, 
I ibat no party, that no combination of interests, can long nitb- 
bold tbe land from its legitimate, most just, and most pro- 
jitable uses. Politically, every roan who has been in the habit 
of taking part at elections, as an elector or non-elector, must 
have discovered that the present franchise differs but in amount, 
and not at all in principle, from ibe forty-sbtlling franchise that 
existed in Ireland previous to 1829. In fact, the dependence of 
a tenant who holds 100 acres upon a short lease, or fifty pounds' 
worth jif land at will, is much greater than that of the forty- 
shilling freeholder; and therefore is tbe present constituency 
more subservient than even the old forty -shilling constituency 
of Ireland, who were looked upon as a portion of the live-stock 
on his honour's estate. It is ^most an insult to tbe understand- 
ing of a working man to remind him, that, as long as the vast 
estates of the present proprietors best serve the purposes of iheiv 
owners by soleasing them in such large and unproli table allotments 
as will give to the tenant an inlereslin the holding greater than as 
a free man he will have in his vote, and so long as the use of ibat 
vote by tbe landlord gives In him political patronage Co a much 
larger amount than ne has sacrificed by the mol -appropriation 
of his land, so long will the land be used by him as a mere 
political machine, and so long will the people, disinherited from 
■he land, be looked upon as slaves living upon sulferance. 

The question may here arise then, as to which of tbe changes 
ihat I contend for should have the priority :— the establishmenl 
of the small farm principle — or the enactment of the People's 
Charter, by which the land would be stripped of its political quali- 
fication. 1 was engaged for same years with the working classes 
in their struggle for political emancipation, before I ventured to 
introduce the subject of the land for their consideration, well know- 
ing that a time of artificial commercial prosperity was not the 
most fitting for the entertainment of so large a question. Perhaps, 
ibetefore, I oiay be pardoned, if in iha course of tbe remarks 
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thai I am about to make, I shall be guilty of a uiiDal ei 
eitimating the forwardness of ibe public miniiupon this subject, 
by the amount of thought which I h ' " '■ ii- w_ 

r, therefore, t 



«hould say, tbat ' 
be made so general as 
utbcr hand, J do no 
that of tbe practical re 

be sufficiently strong 
bring into moral 



I have eiven to it myself. In 
tbe qiiesUoa that 1 have propounded, I 
ut political power tbe system never cuuld 
to be of national benefit ; while, upon tbe 
I believe ihat any other inducement, save 
suit of the plan of small farms, ever will 
to produce such a public feeling as will 
n such an amount of mind in favour of 
both changes, as neither minister or party would dare to resiit. 
Therefore, from this reasoning I incline to tbiiik that tbe 
possession of political power is indispensable as a means for 
making tbe plan of free labour a nAiional bene^t ; while I am 
further of opinion, tliat no writing, no talking, no reasoning, no 
declamation, no exaggeration, can have the effect of enlisting, in 
lupport of the small farm plan, the one hundredth part of that 
thought and mind which the pracUce, if seen to a considerable 
extent, would produce. So powerful has been the Teliante of 
intolerant faction upon the ignorance and prejudice of the peo- 
ple, that they have not unfiiquenily had recourse to a mere 
perversion of terms as a means of (iphulding ibeir own superi- 
ority. Thus tlie term " social," which means neither more nor 
less than " fit for society, " is invariably thwarted into a 
declaration of infidclism. Allow me iben, for your protec- 
tion, and in juEtite to myself, here for the first time in my 
life to stale my own religious feelings, without being so 
imchristian or intolerant as to make iliem a justification 
for harshly jndging those of others. I am a Socialist in 
the true sense of the word by desiring to fit all things 
for society, while I am, I trust, a Christian in the purest 
sense of the word, having a thorough conriclion that I was 
created by an all-wise God for some more profitable purpose 
than that of waddling through the world as a seliisu being 
looking only to my own ease and comfort in my passage 
ihi'ough life. I believe that T, in common with all others, wai 
sent here for some belter purpose, and that purpose was to be 
a cog in the great social wheel, by the working of which that 
fitness of tilings to society is to be brought about. 1 do not 
believe in the wicked doctiine of death-bed repentance, nor in 
the damnable doctrine that good woi'ks are of no avail. If I 
could bring my mind to that state of obtuse bigotry, I should 
at once abandon the holy wotk of attempting to serve God'a 
creatures, and fit myself for holy orders. I believe that I shall 
have one day, when it pleases God to call upon me, to give on 
.1 of my iifc, and while I do not expect to he able to 
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Mtablish its entire purity, I sliall guard myself against llie 
severest of all judgments, thai of being judged for harshly 
judging others. For this reason, while I thus declare my owii 
reti^ouB feelings, I abstain from pronouncing an anathema 
upon those who have the honesty to confess tneir inability to 
arrive at the same conclusions. I do not feel myself lessened 
by being thus compelled in a work of this kind to declare my 
religious creed, while I hold the obligation to do so to be a 
censure upon those prejudices which demand it. 

In conformity then with the terms of my belief, I am about 
to present to the industrious of all classes the means whereby 
social happiness, political freedom, and the pure spirit of reli- 
gion, may be introduced into ihia country, as a substitute for 
the misery, the discomfort, and the immorality at present pre- 
vuling, and all of which are conseqnences of that inequality 
created by class legislation, and upheld for no belter purpose 
than ibat of distinguishing society, by maliing one portion so 
wealthy that all cousideration of duty, of morality and religion, 
is lost io the enjoyment of too easily acguired luxuries, and 
another class so poor that alt the finer feelings (which if pro- 
perlv cultivated would lead to an Ironourable distinction,) are 
■acnficed, as tbe exercise of them in our present state of com- 
mercial civilizalioa would but render a poor man an object of 
ridicule, laughter, and contempt. 

It has been a mystery to some of our muddle-pated writers 
upon Grst principles — men whom I call intellectual miners, 
how any system could at the same time benefit ihe whole of 
■ociely : some contending that what b beneficial to the land- 
lord would be prejudicial to the manufacturer : others, that 
what is meat lor the tenant would he poison to the Landlord. 
£very man, however, who takes the (rouble to analyse the whole 
subject, must come to the conclusion, that tlie most profitable 
cidtivation of our national resources would open a field for in- 



duslrv so large, that the security of the landlord, the capitalist, 
iuad uie speculator, would be considerably increased, and their 
profits enlarged by a judicious employment of the labour of 
the countiy. 

What now obliges us to attach so much irapoi'tance to a 
r^eal of the Corn Laws, and the importation of foreign grain ? 
What is it that has reduced the profits of the landlord, the 
capitalof the tenant, and the profit of the manufacturer? Surely 
not that with an increased population land at home has become 
cheaper, manufactured goods less in use, and capital of less 
ToluBj but simply because the one great natural labour market 
has been closed against the population by political speculators, 
while the whole population of the world could not cr 
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Aree years ihe amount of English goods produced in the arii- 
ficia] market in one year, to &e great disadvantage of 999 in 
ev«y 1000 of tlie commuDity. 

Political Economy is in the mouth ofallyourlargemanurac' 
turers and tbeir interested supporters, whereas, ibeir practice 
is diainetrically opposed to the true principles of ih&t science. 
If the term means, as I lake it to mcau, the most profitable 
and just application of the industrial powers to the productive 
means of a country, then I hold that a system which has 
■ directly an opposite tendencv cancot be conwdered political 
economy. Let us see nhat tlie result of a large competitive 
trade in arliScial production must inevitably be, and let us then 
see whether or no the present anomalous slate of society has 
been produced by (his system. We know that the only profits 
which masters can now rely upon, are those derived from low 
;s, fines, batings and stoppages, and that, therefore, the 
c of the present race of manufaciurers is in the labour of 
the poor man. For instance, let us suppose a master employ- 
ing two thousand hands, and let us take our picture fairly from 
this community of two thousand a ' 
machinery to be so improved that 
class which in June was scanty as 

ments for working the old machinery, in July becomes a 
surplus population, made so by the improvements — Now in 
iuch case ihe employer makes no calcubtion as to the relative 
value of produce in June and July, for even supposing the article 
to have risen, it is not upon that, so much as upon the labour re- 
duced hy thisoverplus.ihat he speculates. Hewillvcry naturally 
go to his hands and say, there is a large stock oi unemployed 
labour in the market 'and you must either consent to have youri 
reduced, or else I will go into tbe market and purchase it at a 
cheaper rate. Under these circumstances what alternative has the 
poor slaveother than to consent either to a reduction or dismissal, 
and consequent starvation. Let us, then, suppose that the mas- 
ter, placed in this advantageous situation, reduces the wages of 
his hands even 41^. a day, that, upon 3,000, would amount lo 
£10,400 per annum. Ijct us, then, see in how far this gentle- 
man's system of political economy is beneficial to the landlord 
class and tbe shop-keeping class, having already shown in 
efTectt upon the producing class. Vou will see that I am com- 
pelled to take this course, in order to meet tlie prejudices and 
to check the insattity of those of tbe middle classes who bawl 
out for a repeal of the corn laws, in the hope that an extension 
of trade would give ihem some share in the profits. What I 
want to do is this ; I want to show tbem that tbe power of the 
} speculate upon labour, and that alone, will alivays 
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btve ibe effect of keepin^f wages down to ibat point at which it 
ceasei to be of any benefit to Qie shopkeeping class, and tbat the 
only effeet of what is called free tTAiJe, would be lo magnify tiie 
present frightful difference between the one and the 2,040 of 
thai community whose relative positions I am now contrasting. 
The effect of this arrangement is to enable one man to rob 
2,000 of £10,400 ayear; and, let me ask, or, rather, let me draw 
a picture of what must be the state of the shop-keeping class, 
whose lot it ia to serve such a community. In the present case, 
where the master unjustly takes £10,400 a year, and mind, in- 
dependent of stoppages, fines, and barings, the shopkeepers not 
only lose their entire profit upon that amount, but the very ca- 
pital invested in the hope of better trade, and which has beea 
thus sacrificed to the power of the manufacturer, becomes dete- 
riorated : whereas, had that sum circulated through the legiti- 
mate channel, every farthing of it, and more, would have gone 
into the tills of the shopkeepers. But I will follow the portrait 
up, as from the miniature that I am now painting I mean to 
represent the full-length picture of misery which the state of 
this eotinCry at present presents. Herein, then, lies the eiror; 
not only do the monies belonging to 2,000 find their way into 
the pocket of ihi! one, to the injury of those over whom he has 
power, hat it indirectly operates against the interest of ihoM 
uver whom he does not appear to have any influence. And not 
only that, but every new injustice successfully practised enables 
hiro to extend his pecnlation, while it leaves those directly and 
indirectly dependent upon him still more at his mercy and dis- 
posal. To speak very familiarly lo all classes, let me now ask 
whether it would be more beneficial lo s^ociecy generally if on« 
man was possessed of an enormous income, or the whole commu- 
nity of which he was a member were comparative participienu 
in the amount. Then let us ask what the in dividual bene fits and 
the national losses are which are created by this arrangement. 
The one usurper looks for some national security or bubble in- 
vestment, whercfrom he may derive profit for his £10,400, 
while the landlords and ihe shopkeepers ate compelled to submit 
to taxation for the relief of the poor, a rural police to keep them 
in subjection in theiv poverty, law proceedings to persecute them 
if ihey com'plsJn, and assessments for dispensaries and hospilals 
when diseased from want; while ihe eye is shocked and the 
feelings fretted by the constant exhibition of those objects 
produced by this system of tyranny and oppression. 

The reader who may have purchased this work from the notice 
in the announcement of it to the public, may very naturally ask 
what connection these varied subjects have with the consideration 
pf the best mode of cultivating small farms ? To such I would 
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2)\y, that, unlesa I am enabled, by a fair exposure of existing 
laciea, to eoUst 8 sufficient support for that which I propos* 
as a substitute, I can have but tittle hope of success ; while I 
have a. strong reliance upon the prudence and good sense of the 
middling classes, when fairly instructed upon this subject, that 
they will aid and assist, by all ihc legitimate means at their 
disposal, in the accomplish men t of my plan, if we now tokt 
the monstrous disparity existing between the one and the two 
thousand of a community which I have described, I think we 
may adopt ibe standard as a 'fair representation of the whole of 
society. That is, that at present there is, out of all comparison, 
in the hands of a small number of individuals, mare mouev and 
money's worth than ever was known to be in the possession of 
the whole population before, while at the same time there Is 
more distress simultaneously existing. Now, what is the cause 
of tins but the usurpation by one of what belongs to two 
thousand and one; and which, if legitiniately distributed 
among the whole, would also add to the profit and comfort 
of those who have no other means of support or existence 
than that wliietoaprings from their traffic as Bhopkcepers, Sup- 
pose the £10,400, exiorled as I have described, to be consoli- 
dated into a fund, for the general benefit of the 2,000, that, 
at five per cent,, would amount to £530 a year for erer; 
while its proper adminiatratiun, for the benefit of the indigent 
of that body, would be a good substitute for a rural police, 
IKjor Jaws, legal persecution, hospital and dispensaries, and the 
cost of maintaining which now falls, as I have described, upon 
the middle classes and landlords. But the evil does not even 
end here, for independently of the gross injustice thus directly 
inflicted upon the two thousand, ihey are further injured by the 
necessity imposed upon them of snbscribing out of their re- 
duced means to those several clubs, unions, and societies to 
which they arc obliged to look as a substitute for that wages ol 
which they have been robbed, and for the existence of which 
there would he no necessity but for the plunder of the omb. 
As tahonr is admitted to be the source of all wealth, I hope to 
establish, on behalf of the labourer, his fiUr claim to that pro- 
tection, the wilbholdiug of which has originated every grievance 
of which all classes of society justly complain; and the restora- 
tion of which can alone save the empire from the convulsioa 
which no iither jMiwer on earth can long retard. I have sup- 
posed, then, the improvement in machinery, itself, witliout re- 
ference to any decline in the price of its ]iioduce, to enable the 
one proprietor to make profit of the lab.ur of two thousand. 
I am therefore justified in considering thit; an act of outrageoui 
injustice, and one which, if not resisit-J and put down. 
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woald justify me in desi gating the minislerR ihai would up- 
hold it as a rebel adtuinistration. There is no feeling which so 
sweetens the bread of life, or wbith so reconciles ihe slave to 
his daily toil, as the fond hope that he is laying up in youth a 
store whereon be may IWe in (juict in his old age. And if all 
other classes are induced by such anticipation to lire sparingly, 
and spend grudgingly, in the hope of one day reuring from the 
scene of busy life, why, I should ask, is the industrious man, 
by whose labour this anticipation is to be realized, lo be the 
only one who can have no chance of realizing it for himself. 
1 will now suppose this £10,400 per annnm to be spent in 
the purchase of that quality of land which would require no 
other capital than that of labour for bringing it lo the very 
highest state of cultivation ; and from that calculation 1 shall 
be enabled to show how soon (he really industrious, if " thbowm 
UPON THEJH own KESouRCEs," would be enabled lo work 
out their own salvauoo. I shall value such land tben at fifteen 
shillings per acre, and at the usual price sucb land would be 
worth iwenty-five years' purchase. "Diat is, each acre would 
be worth £18 I5s., if bought for ever, and 4lie whole sum 
of £10,400 per annum, that is the sum stolen by the one from 
the two thousand, if laid out in the purchase of land, would 
buy five hundred acres and leave a surplus of one thousand 
and twenty-five pounds. Let us now have recourse to a hit of 
real polidcal economy, and let us see how the produciiiff power 
could be best applied tu the producing means. Five hundred 
acres would divide into one hundred and twenty-five farms, of 
four acres each. Each farm would support, upon the labour of 
one roan, a family of seven, and leave a large overplus for his 
own use. If we multiply a hundred and twenty-five, the num- 
ber of families that that tguandty of ground would maintain, 
by seven, the number in each family, we have eight hundieJ 
and seventy-five of the two thousand located for life upon lar ' 
purchased out of a fund which is i 
usurper. Moreover, the surplus ol 
five pounds would allow to each a 
with, while the freehold of four a 

upon which to raise sixty pounds wherewith to erect a suitable 
habitation, and from which no tyrant could eject him. I think 
I am entitled to ask any political economist, which of ray asser- 
tions, or which of my ctdculutions, he objects to, or can refute. 
I will make them clear in a short summary, so that none shall 
miauudersland or can pervert them. What I assert then is, 
that master manufacturers have the power of reducing wages 
by being enahled lo fall back upon a system-made over-popu- 
latJotti Bid that they do reduce wages in the same ratio in which 
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ibat over slock is augmented by the new improTemenia of nia- 
chineiy, and wiihouc any TcfereO'Ce lo the rise or fall in the pro- 
duction of that machinery. No ilouhi the answer lo this u- 
sertion will he, that ihe maaufacturers themselves have of late 
years aaaiiUDed considerable losses. Thia, however, I deny as 
furnishing any answer to my assertion, Bui, on ihe contrary, 
I assert that the very system of accumulation by (he heads of 
trades, and which I have before pointed out, applies as well to 
that of manufacturers as to any other. The cause of complaint 
then, as regards the falling off in profits, has been made an un- 
jnst use of by the fortunate in that trade. Thus, while I am 
ready to admit the stoppage of many mills with old ilH- 
cbinery, and the failure of many masters with small capitals ; 
yet I assert that there is in the hands of the remaining pordon> 
more money and more trade than ever there was before in the 
possession of the larger community of speculators. It is all 
very well for gentlemen who made millions in " the good tunes " 
to grumble now a^osing hundreds in bad dmes, brought about 
by their own recliiraa gambling. However, as I am quarrelling 
with the system which has produced this general despondency 
and sorrow, I have a perfect right not only to object to 
the accumidation of monies in the hands of the survivors, 
but I have also a right u> take into my calculation the injury 
done to the labouring classes, and through them to society in 
general by those very failures which seem lo excite sympathy 
for the unfortunate. Indeed, it is one of the things I complain 
of, that tb^ imprudence, the neglect, or the speculauons of one 
should bring destruction upon tbe remaining two thousand of 
the community, whereas, had jnstice faeen'^one to the whole 
body, either the one would not have failed, or, if he had, his 
failure would have only injured himself, hod he while in busi- 
ness dealt justly with those in his employ. That forms one of 
my assertions : the next is, that four-pence a day is a very 
small amount for masters to reduce upon the improvement of 
machinery and the consequent glut of the labour market. The 
next is, that good landcan behad for fifteen shillings an acre,and 
can be bought at twenty -five years' purchase. My calculation as 
to the capabihties of that land, and its power of supporting the 
numbers that I have assigned lo it, together with tbe overplus 
of production, I shall establish beyond refutation in its proper 
place. Thus then, 1 assert, let who can deny it, thai two 
thousand men, whose wages are reduced by four-pence a day, 
would be enabled but for that reduction, and if that amount 
was applied lo the j^rchase of land, to provide annually for 
eight hundred and seventy-five, or nearly one half of the whole 
g.body, while the labour of one hundred and twenty-five of that 
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imber, would, after supplying ihe eight hundred and seventy- 
five with a sufficiency of every thing, leave more than enough 
of surplus production for the remaining eleven hundred and 
tventy-Sve of tjie community of tivo thousand, while, according 
to the present system, they would he compelled logo on slaving 
through the longest life, for the mere means of preserving a 
miserable existence for another hour of misery, aud always 
furnishing auxiliaries to the plunderer? and demagogues in their 
attacks and crusadesupon the tittle tbatyet remains valuabteofthe 
institutions of the country. I now ask you, working man, who 
has read, or who has heard this calculation read (o you, whether 
ordoi I have established the truih of the saying that "labour 
is tbe source of ail wealth." I further asV you what hope you 
can have that those who are thus enabled to live upon you will 
ever join in any plan calculated in the slightest degree to re- 
lieve you from their aggressions, nr to make you independent of 
their will and conti'uul. Perhaps one great reason to he as- 
signed for the middling classes not having BOfiner turned their 
attention to the improvement capable of being made in their 
own condition by bettering that of the working classes, has been 
the very brisk and fascinating agitation kept up by the anti-corn- 
law league, with professedly the same object, and which they 
are persuaded would be more easily achieved by a repeal of the 
comJaws than by the small farm system. Many of tbe work- 
ing classes themselves, unused to sophistry, incapable of deceiv- 
ing, and disinclined to doubt others, were realty inspired with 
hope through a repeal of the eom-laws. All anticipations from 
that measure, hoivever, have noiv failed ; not more in conse- 
quence of the infdrmation that has been spread amonest them 
by their own lecturers, than by the practices resorted to by some 
of the loudest advocates of free trade. And as one fact is worth 
a thousand arsuments, I shall here faithfully narrate a circum- 
stance which has this moment come to my knowledge. The 
leading advocate of free-trade principles in Spilolficlds has 
recently reduced the wages of his hands by 4d. a-day, at a time 
when the price of their produce has considerably risen, and at a 
time when the masters find it difficult to procure a sufficiency of 
workmen. Now this gentleman was one of those who succeeded 
in leading the Spitallields weavers to the belief that a repeal of 
the com-kws would have the effect of raising the price of wages 
from the competition which the increased demand for labour 
would create; and yet this very man, upon tlie first appearance 
of briskness in his own trade, reduces the wages of his hands as 
I have slated ; and the consequence is, Aflt tbe SpitalGelds 
weavers have, since that occurrence took place, driven the anii- 
ooru-law lecturers out of their district as treacherous deceivers. 
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Having thus eat&blished the fact th&t labour, when confined lo 
the arlilicial market, must be sold at whatever price the capi- 
talist pleases to give for it, I shall nov proceed snorily to con- 
trast the difference between the life of an operative seUing hi* 
liibour in the arti6cial market, and that of a farming labourer, 
working for himself in the natural market. Sociallv, then, if 
that term means the fitting of things to society, the man who 
hircE his labour must, under any circnmstances, ne a slave, if the 
act is not a volimtaiy one, inasmuch as he loses all self-con troul, 
and becomesamachiDeat the disposal of another, and under no 
conceivable system could this stale of dependency be pnsb«l 
to greater lengths than it has been by the present raco'W 
mnster manufacturers. I shall therefore draw a picture of 
the unnatural state in which the present class of operatives 
are compelled to live, and contrast it with that of a free labourer. 
In some cases women only are employed, and in such cases the 
house loses its greatest ornament, and the family its greatest 
support, the children being deprived of their natural and most 
interested protector and adviser just at that time when they 
stand most in need of a mother's care. This system of hiring 
women to the rejection of men must naturally debase tlie 
character of both, by revei'sing ibeir natural positions and ma- 
king the husband a dependant upon the labour of his wife, while 
bis creditable support of her and the family should constitute 
his greatest pride. But beyond those now prevalent disagree- 
ments between busbond and wife, which we doily read o( with 
BO mu«h sorrow, and whiub are wholly attributable to these un- 
natural causes, we may add the general disorganization of the 
whole family circle. The more nearly we can conform to 
nature's rules without trenchinz upon the rights of others the 
better, and where they are oeviatcd from, it can only be 
tolerated upon the plea that that deviation is of general advan- 
tage. But where all those rules by which the human family 
should be governed are hourly violated to the disadvantage of 
thousands for the advantage of individuals, then does it become 
the duly of every philanlhropist to lend his aid in their des- 
truction. What can he more unnatural than that a father 
should be compelled to walk in idleness while bis wife is con- 
strained to absent herself from her home and her family 
every day in the year to labour like a slave fur their 
maintenance. What can be more at variance with the 
ordinances of nature than that a whole family, old and 
young, male and female, weakly and robust, sick and 
healthy, should be constrained to rise at the sumc hour, to eat 
" the same time, to work almost the same number of hoi "" 
d to reUre to rest together. Wbal can be more degrading H 
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tlie task imposed upon the father of taking the babe lo the uharnel 
house at staled periods, to be suckled by its toiling mother i* 
Or what can be more fretting to the ft;elings of the mother than 
to be compelled to consign her babe to the care of ahired nurse, 
in order that she may he the sooner fitted for her toil ? Such 
are the outrages to which this system subjecia those who are 
compelled to sell their labour in the artificial market. Alas ! 
what a striking contrast the life of a Iree labourer, working for 
himself, presents to that sorrowful picture that I have juKt drawn. 
Il is his pride to rise betimes, according to his strength, re- 
joicing in the reflection that upon his industry the whole family 
iniBt depend ; while, in return, he looks for that contentment 
which a hapuy home alone can bestow. He is a Socialist in the 
true acceptation of the word,fitUDg things to that small society of 
which be is the head. Ifhe should be overworked,or even drowsy, 
he dreads not the awful sound of the morning toll of the factory 
bell. He is not deprived of the comfort of the society of 
his wife ; he is not degraded by living as a prostitute upon ber 
and bis children's labour. He is not reduced to the humUiadng 
necessity of shaking his slmnbering babe into a kind of artificial 
life, in order that she may obey the capitalist's morning sum- 
mons. He sees no clippie at his board, no dwarf in his family. 
AH are straight, erect, and healthy, because each has been 
trained nccordjng to their strength. There is no obligation im- 
~iased upon him of estranging his child from its mother's breast. 
ie is master of himself and of his time, and is answerable to 
society for the disposal of both. Uq seeks no refuge for 
wounded feelings in the beer shop or the gin palace. Ills every 
hour of recreation is too short for the enjoyment of the society 
of that family, the proper bringing up of whicii is his greatest 
pride ; and the neglect of which, as a free agent, would entail 
upon him the highest censure. 'I'he system which 1 propose 
would at once develope all the virtues of our nature, while I 
defy the devil himself to invent one so well calculated to foster 
ana encourage all those vices to which man is heir, as that 
which I labour to destroy. Never lose sight of this one irrefu- 
table fact, that man is bom with propensities which may he 
nourished into virtues, or thwarted into vices, according to his 
training. That the system which I propose would nourish 
those propensities into virtues, which would constitute the 
characteristic of Englishmen, while the slave system now in 
operation, thwarts those propensities into vices, and gives to 
our code of laws the appearance of enactments made upon a 
general scale of prison discipline, rather than laws for the proper 
government of society. Before I commence my work upon 
Practical Farming, which I trust will, before J die, be carried 
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inlo general effect, allow me here to observe that pasBing erenta 
fully prove that I «an muny years ago the Jestruciioii and 
danger which the monopoly of landlords and the conditions 
upon which land was leased would hring upon society ; I then 
sought to remedy those evils by Act of Parliament, bnl was 
langhed at by the very parties who are now contending for the 
Tery alterations which I then endeavoured to bring about. 
£ai4y in 183d I placed a notice of the GiUowing motion npon 
the order hook of the Honse of Commons, " To more for leave 
to bring in a bill to compel landlords to make leases for ever at 
a com rent, and in all cases of existing contracts under whkh 
lands were held at too high a rule, to establish the real value by 
the decision of a jury, in like manner as the crown and corpo- 
rate bodies have the power of assessing the value of private 
froperty when required for public purposes." If we took to 
reland, a purely agricultural country, at the present moment, 
what are the changes which are now sought for ? Is not the 
general principle contended for, " fixity of tenure," noi, 1 admit, 
as comprehensive as that which I proposed to eRtablish, white, 
at the same time we hear of ihe valuation of a jury befiig de- 
manded as a means of doing justice to the occnpying tenant. 
This altered tone inspires me with great confidence as for as the 
acknowledgment of the principle goes, while I fear that its 
recognition, like all other changes under our present represen- 
tative system, and the awful dependoncy of the working classes 
upon capilAlists, would only affect the interest of large farmers, 
wnile it would not in the slightest degree tend to create a class 
of fanning labonrera : in short the law being made by one class 
would be confined to the advantage of that class alone. 

I Shall now proceed with a work, which, however it 
may be read by the jaundiced eye of living prejudice, will, 
when I am no more, and when that prej udice is destroyed, ronsti- 
lute a part of the property of many a free man yet unborn, and 
will be cherished as one of the sources from whence his freedom 
has sprung, and the means by which his independence may be 
preserved. If I can accomplish so desirable an object, or if I 
can be the means of inducmg oftiers to do so, then may the 
hired scribe, the slanderer, Uie self tormentor, and" hypocrite, 
call me devil, Jew, or infidel, while I can take my morning 
walk and evening stroll, and rejoicing in the contentment, the 
prosperity and comfort by which, at every step, my eye 
gladdened, exclaim, in the language of the | ' " 

THIS, THIS IS MT WORK." 



e proud Peruvian, 




" A trae labonrer earns that heeaU; gets Ihat he wears; owci no mm 
bate; envies do man's happiness; glad of other men's good; conteDl 
under hja o*n priyaliona ; end bis cldef pride ia in the modest coiofotw 
of hie sondition."— SAo*ipeare. 



WASTE LANDS. 

Although in ihc present scanty itttte of the population of 
England, aa compared with the amount of partially -recldmed 
land, I do not mean to dwell upon woate lands as a means of 
opening a field for the moat profitable application of free labour, 
jet, as many works have been wjilten upon the subject, and as 
writers upon agriculture do in general, as I have before stated, 
dircet the attention of the readers principally, if not entirely, to 
a consideration of those means n'hereby surplus capital, as it is 
called, may be most beneficially expended in agricultural pur- 
suits, I feel myself called upon to combat such notions. Tnoae 
who attach so mucli importance to the cultiralion of waste lands, 
SK, for the most part, if not alLogetber, advocntes of the large 
farm system. T^ing, then, this double approval of the culu- 
vation of waste lands and of large farms, we must consider sucli 
writers merely in the light of inventors of new Becurities for 
accumulated wealth, without any reference whaie*et to the 
improvement of the working classes. I never have contended 
for the bringing in, as it is called, and the cultivation of, waste 
lands as a means of affording relief to the working classes. 
This 19 a. branch of agriculture well worthy the consideration of 
those who would expend capital in the hope of a fair, nay, 
of a very large return. But, inasmuch as it requires an 
amount of money-capital beyond the reach of the working 
classes, as far as their int«'est ia concerned I leave it out of thti 
question as a means of bettering them, until such time as an 
amount of money sufficiently large to assign to each enough to 
carry on the necessary operations shall be raised by a Govem- 
inent loan, and appropriated for thai purpose. Nothing could 
more damp the ardour of those who are now anxious about the 
small farm system, than to see it attempted to be carried out 
opon a cold, swampy moor, or barren heath ; while, upon the 
Urn hand, nothin;,' could so wed them to the system as the 
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THpid improvement that would be obserrable in the condition of 
ihe occupiers of land of an average quality. If I was again to 
make agriculture my pursuit, and if the value of land could be 
ascertained by an unerring, or by even a jjrobably correct 
standard, I would much prefer 'giving £5 an acre fur land 
valued at £4, to giving 30s. an acre for land valued at 40v., 
and I would prefer giving £3 an acre for land valued at 20a., 
to taking £2 an acre as a bonus upon land worth but Is. an 
ttcre. Non the reason of this must be obvious to eveiy practical 
farmer, and must be made inteUigible to those who are to become 
such. My reason, then, for the preference, is because where land 
b held for ever, or even upon a long lease, rent is comparatively 
an insignificant item in the farmer's general account, while, 
as 1 shall show under the Lead of " Large Farms," it is the 
item of greatest importance. Now, if I paid a higher rent, say 
by a pound an acre, than the land was worth, for four acres of 
ground, I would have the following disadvantages and advan- 
tages. The disadvantage would be the payment of £4 extra 
rent. The advantages would be that less seed is required for 
ground in proportion to its excellence, less labour is required in 
its cultivalion, and less damage is lo be apprehended to the 
crops from adverse seasons; while the extra value of the total 
produce upon the four dearer acres, as compared with the total 
Tolue of (he four cheaper acres produced by the same amount of 
labour, would far exceed the amount of the whole rent of the 
ffood land. Upon the other hand, place the best labourer ujnin 
Uie four acres worth a shilling per acre, and give him £2 per 
annum, that is £S, as a reward for cultivating it, and in less 
than three years bis huart would break from disappointment. 
What a miserable picture he would present as contrasted with 
a neighbour paying £20 a year for four acres, upon which 
every delve would tell and every ray of sunshine would have 
its due eflect, while every seed set would return its multiplied 
abundance. The improvement of waste lands, then, is a specu- 
lation in which capitalists may with the greatest safety invest 
their spare monies and with a certainty of good interestj while 
for the poor man it ig of all others the most hopeless source 
from whence to expect any return for the expenditure of his 
labour- Moreover, under a good system and the abandonment 
of horse labour, we have in cultivation a sufficient amount of 

good and improvable land, quite capable of suppor^ng more 
tan four times our population in contentment, comfort and 
happiness, while a just appropriation would even add to the 
wealth, the comforts and security of the already too rich but 
comfordess and insecure. Waste lands are merely to be 
ftibbled at, a bit here, and a bit ibere occasionally brought tnW 
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. may. be, irain'oved in large potljons by dint of 
ital and with a rapidity of action ueither of which are nithin 
Teach of ihe poor man. The several writers upon the oulti* 
iiion of waste lands all wrilc in the same strun. Draining, 
■ing, burning, adding to surface soil and recommending 
ir favorite manures, nil of which are expensive operaiioaB in 
iheiUEelves, and which, when quickly done, may leave a fair 
remuneration for the expenditure of capital, biit without which 
they would be a great gullet swallowing up witboiu a return 
the slow labour of one individual. As I really write with & 
view to instruct all classes and to bring all within ibe pale of 
profitable cultivation, I shall now, having instructed you upon 
the question of waste lands, give directions for their proper 
iiillivation to those who have capital to invest in that process. 
The fint thing to be done tlien is to make as many main 
iiins ae are necessary to cut across the several springs that may 
discovered, striking at the source or head as nearly as possible. 
Le drains should be made in this form V taking care so to 
bevel tile sides that the earth shall not crumble and thereby >>top 
the course of the water. The ne.fl process should be thai ol 
rolling with a heavy roller. When the suiface appears lo 
be well dried, it should be pared, that is, cut into sods 
of about two inches thick, thiB should be done upon the 
first appearance of diy weather in spring, and the sodB 
should be turned until they are sufficiently dry to be cocked, 
o»plaGed in the form of a cocked bat, three placed on tbe end, 
resting againbt each other, with space for the wind to pass 
through. When sufficiently long in tliat poaiion they should 
be turn-cocked, so that the part which had formerly been 
resting on the ground should be placed uppermost to give it 
the benefit of the wind. When the sods are sufficienilv dry 
they should be made into small heaps, something larger than a 
wheelbarrow, and set on fire. When burnt to ashes, and arter 
the fire is completely extinguished, the heaps should be spread 
before clotted by rain, and the calmest lime should be 
edected (or the operation to prevent tbe wind blowing the ashes 
about. The cro))3 most suited to tbe ground in its then stale, 
are potatoes, which make the very best seed for npland, black or 
Tariary oats, or rape, the latler of which I would much prefer. 
The great difficulty, however, of the bringing in uf waste 
lands consists in hitting upon the most congeaial manure 
and in giving a surface to the peat soil. It has frequentJv 
been my lot to see an ignorant capilahat buiying his money in 
bogs and swamps, while just at band there was a mine of gold, 
' .will enphiin what I mean. This spewey ground requires a 
ighi of surfoce than from its nature it can ailurd for 
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ihc preHare of that surface waler wbich in such toils no^ 
reach. It retains the water like a nponge, aniJ requires sonMc 
pressure to Veep it out of harm's way. Well then, this abject 
can only he eflected by Uie addition of some aniQcial surface, 
no manure of any sort will be of the slightest henefii until this 
grand object is firstly achieved, and to the means of attaining 
which 1 now beg leave to dirett the attention of the waste-land- 
improving capitalist. 

Suppose, then, one person to set about reclaiming one hun- 
dred acres of moor-land. His first object must he to look 
for the means of adding a heavy artificial surface. Tliio 
can only be effected by the following process : I must naturally 
suppose that he has land of a better quality iu the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his waste. 1 will suppose a. small 
hill or mound of earth corering a, quarter of an acre of 
^ound, this, if his own, or if purchased at twenty times its 
value and mixed with lime aftcf Ving dug, will enable him to 
^ive from time to time an artificial surface of three inches in 
<!epth and of the very best description to his one hundred acres. 
By proper management an inch and a half of tbe sub-soil, iliat 
immediately under the artificial surface, may be added to it 
every year, and thus in the fourth year he would have a goorl 
surface of nine inches. The proximity of this artificial surface 
to that immediately under it of itself considerably enriches its 
neighbour, while it is admitted that this artiGcial surface is of 
all things necessary to complete the process of bi'inging in 
waste lands. Perhaps I may be told that the hill for effect- 
ing the object is not always at liand : I dont say that 
it is, I merely say, that, if it is there, it should he ap- 
plied as I describe as being ihe cheapest mode, while the 
want of it, if not there, must be supplietl by other means, and 
the thing then is to consider those means. We may naturally 
presume that in the neighbourhood of this moor, either the pro- 
prietor himself will have six acres of land worth a pouncl an 
acre, or one hundred and twenty pounds; or, if he has not got it 
himself, he may be able to purchase it even at an exorbitant 
rate in tbe neighbourhood. Being possessed either of the hill 
or of the si.\ acres of ground then, what I would recommend 
him to do to his 100 acres of land is this— or rather, for the 
more easy illustration of my plan, let us take sixteen aeres, or 
nearly one sixth of the whole, and apply one acre of ground 
for its reclamation. One acre, then, stripped of four feet of the 
surface mixed with lime and turned until ready to be put out, 
would give somewhat more than three inches of surface to (he 
sixteen acres, while the land thus stripped of four feel of sur- 
face would be far from valueless, as, even Itfter tbU loH.i^ 
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Hbeneficiat crop, (and 

a nil agricultural worlis I am asionislied to find wholly 

,ited,) ihan it was bejore. I mean French furze, sad of 

rfaich I shall aeU to its [)roper place, merely obseTving for the 

btesenC that wild earth is the 3oil in which this plant best 

■ourishes ; irhile one acre will su|)port more cattle of any de- 

liption than three acres of the very best meadow. However, 

lUismissiDg all consideration of Che after purposes to which this 

md Uript of us surface might be applied, I shall coaleot myself 

with merely entering upon a consideration of the relative 

c of the swamp before and nfter the applicalion of the oiti- 

1 surface.' 

Before its application it was worth nothing, and all the 
ibour which I have described as necessary for producing a 
ixd GTflp of puLaloes, oats, ot rape, must have been ex- 
bended upon It, and, therefore, I am justijied in starting bora 
that point when it was rendered capable of receiving the arti- 
^cial surface. The acre of sacrificed land I estimate at £26, 
I pound on acre at Iweuty-five years' purchase. Tlie 
mn, which, independently of the earth, would bare bean applied 
o beneficially, I leave altogether out of the calculation. 
e labour expended upon preparing the compost would have 
I fruitlessly expended, or perhaps five times the amount, in 
rain endeavour to produce the same result. The capitalist 
Vthen has expended £25 in the one operatiou indispensable to 
ensure the success of his gndertaking. And what is the result ? 
From the first year his land, which previously was not wortli a 
shilling an acre, and which, without the addition of an artificial 
surface never would have been worth 5a. an acre, increases from 



(*) I had tliree icrea and a quarter of this deieriplioii of swamp ad- 
joining one of my lawns of about fort; acres which froDta the house, and 
which was a great eje-iore. In my brother's life-time he lost many cows 
■nd H borae in this spot, added to which many more caws slipped their 
calves, and were rendered useless for the aeasan, from sCickiug in the 
twamp. He took the ronnd-about way of guarding igainat the evil, by 
making an immense ditch round the swamp, and which became a greater 
eye-iore than the original blemish. When I came into possession, 1 
drained the swamp as 1 hate described, pared it and burned it, and sacri- 
ficed about h^ an acre of the best ground in forming an artificial surface 
as 1 lieve described. In iti original etate it was not worth a shilling in 
acre ; in fact it was convicted and imprisoDedi as 1 hate stated, for a 
nuisance ; while you may now drive a waggon with a fonr-horsc ki»d over 
any part of it, and it is about the moat valuable three acres and a nusrler 
6f ground that I have, 1 lowed French fane in the part I slripl, and it 
has. from the second year, been worth (ny three seres of meadow-, while 
'le staff procured from making the drains in the swamp, whoa mixed with 
e, sSbrded me the Ter^ best tDp-dressiug for upland. 
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year number one from lOs. an acre lo year number lour, when 
il will be richly worlb a pound an acre or more. If then we 
estimate its value afler the present mode of cultivating moors 
ftf Ss. an acre, and estimate its value alter the addition of the 
artificial surface at SOs. an acre, we fiod that the capitiilist baa 
£l^ a year for ever for his expenditure of £33. Now, for all 
these Teosons 1 have come to the conclusion that the cultivation 
of waste lands may be a profitable investment for the spare 
money of capitalists, while it fumishei no field for the exercise 
of individual labour. 



LARGE FARMS. 

A vast nnmber of ignorant Jandlords have been induced by 
as ignorant writers to adopt the large farm system very esteu- 
sivelv, from the idea that the couniry was over populated and 
that the araall cotter tenants were so many drones living upon 
the industry of the large farmer. When the demand for 
operative' labour to work the now exploded machinery in- 
creased, the manufacturers worked heaven and earth to seduce 
the agricultural population from the natural to the artificial 
market, which had the effect of increasing this groat national 
malady. The reform bill had a further tendency both in 
England and Ireland to multiply this grievance. The £50 
lenants-al-will clause in the English reform bill induced land- 
lords to throw three £20 farms into one £60 vote, while the 
desire of the proteslant landlords of Ireland to wiih-bold the 
franchise from the Catholic population induced them to knock 
several of those small holdmgs into one overgrown farm to 
suit the scanty protesiant popiilauoti, and which might be safely 
entrusted as a qunlilication to some good Proustant, and which 
he had not capital sufficient to cultivate. This is the mere political 
evil. I shall now show the evil tendency of this system generally. 

Under the head " Waste Iianda," I have stated that, under 
the small farm system, rent is a comparatively insignilicant 
item, while to the large farmer it becomes one of importance 
passing all others. If a man holds four acres of land at a rent 
of £4 above its real value, he may, by a very little additional 
labour and atleniion, overcome the difficulty, whereas, if a large 
farmer pays £1 an acre over and above the real value for 1000 
acres of land, he could not, by any possibility, according lo the 
established rule for treating large farms, bear up against the 
overcharge. To him, every additional Is.per acre becomes an ad- 
ditional rent of £50 a-year, and the difference between £l an acre 
audSSt.an acre would ajnount lo £2S0a-year, and which increaie, 
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W saddled upon the actual produdiig part, say 200 acres, or one- 

Wtb, would iinpoae an additional rent of £1 5«. per acre upon 

KiaL quantity . Notr t will explain it to you. I bave allowed thai 

Kman holding 1000 acres of land in his own handn will culti- 

WpXe 200 acres of tbai quautity well, whereas he will only culti- 

Bue it coraparatiTely well; that is, well aa compared to ibe 

Keatmenc of the remaining 800 acres. It is impossible, bow- 

Bffer, even though he should be incliued to spend the required 

Bnonnt of labour upon it, fur him to make it as productive as the 

^Aine quantity of land would be in the possession of filly hus- 

Bknduieti, occupying four acres each. The distance to which 

Be is obliged to cany his manure, and the distance which he 

K ohliged to draw his produce are runious, while neither 

WS those difficulties aland in the way of the small farmer, 

Brhose bamble cot stands in the centre of his litde holding, nut 

Haore than forty perches distant from the extremity of his al- 

Ibtment. I am quite aware that your large farm gentry will point 

K) the Lolhians, to Fife, lo Norfolk, to Sussex, to Kent, and 

ftiher agricultural counties, esclaiming, " Oh, yon Goth ! where 

Rave you been, not to have heard of our system of encamping 

^Ur cattle, of thrashing upon the spot, of feeding upon the field. 

^fjid of making our beasts carriers and depositors of their own 

[■ manure ?" To all this I answer, I have heard of it all j I have 

r^een it all ; I have canvassed it all. I liave calculated all as a 

Rrhole, and have come to the conclusion that it is all but the 

Rest mode of carrying out a bad system, while, 'as compared to 

Rfaat which I offer as a substitute, 'U cannot for one moment be 

Ijqtheld. Ttie amount of capital expended in the maintenance 

L'of a sufficient number of liorsea to make this syslera perfect, 

must, of itself, without any other drawback, disadvantage, 

failure, or casualty, bring ruin upon the fanner, independently 

of each acre cultivated well, cultivated ill, or not cultivated at 

^, being liable to the same amount of rent. The capital dis- 

L, 'pdvanlflgeously expended for the carrying out of this system is 

■jSnormous, and all, or nearly so, expended in a wrong direction, 

n|%heep and black cattle are kept rather as substiiuies for labour 

pihan as a source of profit. Horses supported where spade hus- 

"tandry misht be beneficially substituted, and resiionsibili^ 

' .undertaken in the mere hope of being able to live ana secure an 

interest of 4 or 5 per cent, upon capital, after payment of rent 

and other liabili^es. 

As I shall devote a chapter to a consideration of the present 
extensive employment of horse labour, I shall here merely make 
a calculation of the additional rent that horse tax imposes upon 
"the farmerwhooccupies 1000 acres of land. I am below the ave- 
'^ e when I set his stud down at iwenlv horses, andassign a man 
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to eacB pair. This allows ihat llie lioraes are eilier engageJ in 
flougbing with long reins, or in drawing a double borse catt- 
NoWjirwe estimate [lie man's wages at 13i. per week, il amounts 
tn £31 4s. per annum ; aiid wbicb, muUidied by 10,mal<es£3l2 
a-year. Then, if we allow £23 for the keep of each horse, h 
produces £500. If we add to this £5 a boree for wear anJ 
tear, for smiths' work, wheelwrights' woit, and harness makers* 
work, and other incidental expenses, we find that this amount 
imposes an addKional (nx of £100. If we, then, esdmate the 
Taiue of his siud, hiy ploughs, his carts, his harrows, and otber 
Iioraeinstiuinenta,(aekling,&c.,ftt £1000, and allow him 10 per 
cent, upon [his description of property, which h much lower than 
it is usuaDy valutid at, being perishable and [o be insured, we 
bare £I00 additional. JVoW chose four amounts conaeqaent 
upon the keeping of twenty horses, make £1,012 per annum, 
and whicb sum imposes an additional rcn[ of more than £l an 
acre upon, the 1,000 acres. Tliese are the circumstances wldcb 
are now Iea<fing to the Tery nice calcnla[ioils as to the value of 
land ; 2*. or 3k., or even is. an acre, upon lar^ engagements, 
making a serious item in the lai^e farmer's account, and being 
taken into calculation by him when estimating profit and loss 
Upon the amount of capital he may have engaged. Thus, sup- 
pose he loses 3s. an acre and has £3,000 capital invested, that 
amounts to £150, or a loss of 5 per cent upon the entire. We 
are, then, to suppose that all manure made in the straw-yard, in 
the stables, and about the farm-yard, is to-be carried, say to the 
distance of one-lliird of the extreme. The very cost per acre of 
putting out the manure at that distance will amount to moi? 
than double the rent, while I pity the poor clodpole who relies 
npon the system of penning, of folding, and encamping cattle 
for ihe purpose of cheap manuring. T piiy him, because he 
roust imagine that a sheep can apply its manure more equally 
■bJ more profitably than he can ; I pity fatm when I see a crop 
of half-Bcooped turnips after a thaw or wet weather, filled up 
with sheep's dung and earth, and which are obliged to be drawn 
as refuse or part waste, and certainly not as profitably applied 
as if wheeled in a ban'ow a distance of some forty yards, and 
Bieasured out in sufiieient feeds for Che animals for whose sup- 
port they are desifrned. Of course, in my advocacy of thS 
■mall farm system ! shall be compiled to enter hereafter into 
the further consideration of the disadvantages of the large farm 
■yslem to the landlord, to the tenant, and to the working classes, 
while for the present I have thn>wn out such suggestions as, T 
trust, will lead those /or whom I write to sound coaclusiona 
apon the sut^ect. 





This is a difficult head under which anj'thing new can b* 
said. But as, in ail other works on agriculture, the question ol' 
reut has heen treated as a mercantile speculation, and as part of 
llie erroneous system in existence, merely taking into considera- 
tion the value of land rrom a calculation ol tlie current price of 
produce, and as not a word has been written on this subject will) 
reference to the real value of the raw material in the retail or 
small fann market, this question, like all others, has been left 
untouched by those who have preceded me, as far as the interest 
of the labouring classes is concerned. Where I can admit the 
principle laid down hy other writers, I am quite willing to do 
so, while I hope to draw very different conclusions from their 
premises. Rent is the return which the tenant undertakes to 
make to the landlord for whatever amount of land he holds 
under him, and. I shall now proceed to canvass the present sys- 
tem of undertaking those engagements. There is an old sav- 
ing that "a landlord of straw can break a tenant of steeL" 
This superiority of the landlord class over the tenant class is 
occasioned by the great power which the landlords of this 
country possessed exclusively, prior to the introduction of ma- 
nufactures, and from t)ie fact of the landlords in those earlier 
times being law makers. Hence we find upon the statute book 
thousands and lens of thousands of the most repugnant laws, 
all framed for the purpose of protecting the privileges of the 
landlords to the great disadvantage of tlie tenant, and to the 
great discouragement of improvement Their rights, known or 
unknown, ore protected, whether recognized in things existing 
and developed, or in things existing but undiscovered. Under 
the title "Royalties," all that which lies hid in the bowels of 
the earth, and which may, if industriously sought for and ad- 
vantageously used, become a sotiree ol individual remuneration 
and national wealth, is preserved for the use, not of tlie indus- 
trious seeker but of the idle owner ; while, under the game laws 
and fishing restiiclions, the birds of the air, the beasts of the 
field, and the fishes of the stream, contrary to God's ordinance, 
are preserved to the use of the landlord, so that, in due time, he 
may enjoy tbem. Add to these great powers, they hare availed 
themselves of their position as population pressed hardly upon 
ibe available means of suhsistente, so to hem in and enclose 
millions of acres of land belonging to the people as to set an 
increased value upon their monopoly in the same ratio in which 
population increased. It is not wonderful, then, having filled 
the statute book with laws protective of tbeir own interest, thai 



U^ieadlord of law should be abh lo break a lenanl out-taiBed. 
Ai I have observeJ abnve, I am quite ready to admit the exist- 
ence of any injuBtice which does exist, and iibich other 
writers complain of, wliile, at the same time, I cBunul allow my- 
self merely to paddle in the shallow waten as they have done. 
On the contrary, I shall plunge at once into the very vortex, and 
dive to the botiom. 1 admit, then, the perfect right of other 
writers to take iidvantage of low prices and high rents as a meana 
of exprisiiig till' rallocies of thi: present syslera, while at the 
same time I am justified in asking wherefore tht-y have ab- 
stained from proposing a remedy. And the answer must either 
be that they were ignorant of any means of correcting it, or that 
in the only real mode they saw the dread of elevating the work- 
ing classes. What avails it that a declaimer shall tell a farmer 
that there exists a condition on parchment that he shall 
pay forty shillings an acre for land, which, when be took 
)t, produced wheat worth eighty shillings a quarter, while the 
same conditions are still in force and the fulfilment of which 
may be extracted out of his capital, though wheat may only be 
worth forty or fifty shilliuga the quarter. The tenant 
knows all this as weU as the declaimer, and the very fact of re- 
minding bini of it without proposing a remedy is an insult to 
the feeling and the understanding of the injured party. What 
lien is the remedy ? The remedy consists in substituting a 
Com for a money rent, and in that alone, and now I shall pro- 
ceed to establish tlie truth of this assertion. Let me first 
(rnrround myself with precedents of the very highest nature, 
and I shall afterwards go into a minute calculation as to the 
ftdvaniages that society would gain by the change. Firstly, 
Ihen, we find that the title of the church to the tenth part of 
the produce of the land, and after labour has been expended 
upbn bringing it to maturity, is superior to the title of the land- 
lord, and that this superiority is acknowledged by tlie law ; that 
is, thai, if a farm worth a thousand pounds fails to produce 
more than enough to satisfy the demand of the church, the 
tithe lord steps in and takes the all in salisfuciion of his demand 
and in the honour of God, and leaves the difference, which 
is nothing, to be divided between tlic landlord and the tenant. 
Here, then, we have the principal of a yearly render, accord- 
ing to the value of the produce established by law, and although 
a composition and rent charge has been established as a 
substitute for a render of one tenth of the produce, yet it is but 
a law, and the very lact of mating the law, which interfered 
with a title superior to that of the landlord, is at once an answer 
to those IiBgialative protectors of the rents of the latter, when ihoy 
''"°^""" y of &e HoiiBe of Coramong lointtflwB 
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with the existing artangeraents bettvcn landlonl and [euont. 
They have done so, aa regards the church, and why atop short 
~ ' n die necessitieB of the slate demand their interference as legis- 
L's hecween landlord and lenanL The answer to tbis 'u, 
itise, as landlords and politicians, they hoped by ao undue 
'cise of political power. Id preserve their own rights by 
renthing upon those of the church. Again, if the eoTemment 
Iters into a contract for a supply of anything produced from 
e land, they will do so but for a year, lest the change of 
■ es from one ,yenr to another should have a prejudicial effect 
n the bargain. If then we lalte tlie church and the Govem- 
it as a fair representation of church and state, wc find that 
ptb parties scrupulously guard themselves against unioielligihle 
Kilraccs — so much for precedentof the very bigbest order — and 
■ let us ask what a manufacturer would say if a buyer iveni 
e marliet and said 'I will make a contract with you la 
lp)i1y me for the next seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, or 
in^ the lives of myself and two of my children, with cloth at 
i a fixed price, with calico at such a Ssed price, or with 
I ware at such a lixed price ?' Why, as a tnatter of course 
! manufacturer would treat the offer as the ravings of a 
:, while the present system of leasing land for the like 
ioes not evince less insanity tlian the ofTsr for the supply 
J manufactured goods for any of the same periods. Thre^ 
hry foolish notions have been circulated with respect to a corn 
' j the one is the supposition tliat the whole render ihould 
aade in corn ; another is the difficulty of establishing the 
. le of grass land, or of light soils not calculated for producing 
)Kheat, and the other is the disinclination that farmers liave to be 
3eprived of the advantages to he derived from high prices and 
low fixed rent. The first objection is nonsense, inasmuch as the 
establishment of a corn rent would not imply the necessity of the 
payment of any portion of that rent throughout the Empire in 
one hushel of com. Acorn rent simply means, that if land i;9 
taken at forty shillings an acre when wheat is worth eighty 
shillings a quarter, the rent that shall be paid for the same land 
when the wheat is sixty shillings, fifty shillings, or forty 
shillings, shall vary in a like proportion as the price of produce. 
That IS, that the rent assumed at forty shillings shall fall to 
thirty shillings when wheat sells at sixty shillings a quarter, and 
to twenty shillings when wheat sells at forty shillings a quarter, 
always taking into calculation a further reifuction in favour of 
declining prices, because the same amount of labour should be 
expended upon the production of a quarter of wheat worth 
*prty shillings, as upon the same wheat worth eighty shillings 
^^uarter. The next absurdity is the supposed difficulty of 



ntaUUMng ihe price o( grasi land, or light soils. This, liow- 
ever, ii a monstrous absurdity, inasmueh &s the price of wheat 
land in gencntl regulates the prices of oilier lands, while upoti 
ihe other hand, if there nre ibree, four, fifty, or a hundred 
different classes of land, and if the relative value, according to 
current prices, of the produce of one class cannot he appTkd 
as a just standard for ascertaining the value of others, let each 
chn in such cose he valiicd by its oivn proper standard. The 
third assertion, that farmers prefer ihe uhances of high prices 
and low lilted rent, would equally apply to those zealous aad 
enthusiastic specuktora, who imagined that they were ruined 
by the extinction of state Lotteries, Moreover, the tjnesliOTi 
has never been fiiii'ly propounded to this class of farmprs, while 
those, espeeially in Scotland, who pay a com rent, are for more 
coinfortableatid bttier satisfied than their neighbours who pay 
in monej. And for this reason, when prices are low Uiey 
have the advantage and only pay in proportion, while, if piices 
are high, they have a funr-fold increase, while the landlords are 
confined to the single advantage. Thus, suppose the price of 
wheat to be eighty shilliiigs and the rem to be forty shillings, and 
the produce to oe four quarters to tlie acre, in such' case the land- 
lord would receire £^ out of £16, leaving £14 to the tenant. 
Upon the other hand, suppose the price to be forty shiilinga a 
quarter and the rent £1 — in snch case the landlord would 
receive £l out of the £8, while the tenant would receive only 
£7. It may be said that the whole of the land no! under 
wheat woula be liable to the same high rent when wheal wat 
dear. So it woidd, and it would be worth it for two reasons. 
Firstly, because all other produce is in general regulated by 
the price of wheat, and secondly, the larger profit upon wheat 
■when the price is high would enable the wheat land to bear ■ 
portion of the higher rent of the remainder. 

I shall now proceed lo a conyideralion of the justice, the ne- 
cessity, and the advantages to be derived from the substitution 
of a cora for a money rent. Firstly, then, it ia a step indispen- 
sable to the eslablishment of the " fixity of tenure," principle ; 
^principle which means the tiffing of land in peqietuiiy, 
that is, for ever, so long as the tenant is satisfied to pay (for he 
will always be able to pay) ihatTeladve amount of rent annu- 
aUy which the price of his produce would impose upon him. 1 
never have been able to assign any good reason why landlords 
Should object to receiving, their rents according lo the prices of 
the produce of their land. It is, however, because it would be 
inipos^ble, as well as unjnat to both parties, to act upon the 
principle of " fisity of tenure" without first eslabliahin 
principle of corn-rent, that I advocate the systeno. ' ' 
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ft bardship upon a rising geueratioa to £im1 dieir coulbru re- 

ttricied and Uieir righu interfered wiib, from iha diiiinclinaiiuti 

r legislators and comfortable clm^es lo interfere wiili 

(bings as tliey arc, wbile it is not only an act of barba- 

n, but of cowardice, to allow existing abuses to rem&iu 

D an apprehension of danger irhich niigbc arise from ibeir 

BorrectioQ. Tbe whole liLuded question, and indeed the u'boJe 

Bommercial, manufacturing, labour, and money question, are so 

sninLmmelled and mystified by the lair* of primogeniture, of 

peulemeat, and ofeutuil, tbathe who altempU to write upon any 

e questions without embracing all, must either leave 

la subject incomplete or so conaplicaled as to make his part^ 

a unintelligible. For these reasons 1 shall abstain, 

tntil I have first made my readers acquainted with the princi- 

s ot agriculture 6:0m any comment upon these several nui- 

s and shall proceed simply to a consideration of the jue- 

the convenience and necoasity of substituting a " corn 

for a " money reut." I have already explained how 

pbolish it would be lor a buyer to contract with a manubctnrer 

r a certain amount of goods for a lon^j period, and, " vice 

mr*»," how equally foolish it wonld be for the maaufacturer to 

' e tempted by a high ofler to furnish the supply. Suppose, 

ir iastance, such a coDtract had been entered into previously 

.p the introduction of mitcJiinery, and suppose the buj'er bad 

Bonditioncd to give for thirty-one years the then pnces for 

luch articles as he should icouiie, and that those ariicles should 

a price, as many arucles hiive,to ono-third or one-fourth of 

e dea value. In such case would not the bargain he ruinous 

(to him who contracted foi the supply, and an injustice to the 

Khole community. Well, then, what possible difference cuii 

e discovered between his position and that of a tenant, nhu, 

kduriiig tbe lost war, when lauds were raised to full double their 

—say, when wheat was 120). the quarter — contracted to 

n amount of rent, estimated by the then high price of wheat 

ery year for twenty-one years, thirty-one years, forty-one 

ars, or three lives, and without reference lo tbe exi^ng price of 

jrheat during any single year of the wholeperiod with theexcep- 

^Hoa of the first. Suppose, as was frequeuily the case, that a tenant 

. deposited a. large sum of money with bis landlord as security, 

I And for which he was to receive the interest by deduciiotis from 

. his rent. Suppose Cut instance that be took one hundred acres 

of hind at £2 an sicre, and that he deposited £2000 as security 

for twenty -one years. Suppose then, that from tbe fall of prices, 

the value of the land fell to thirty shillinics an acre. In such 

case,.the landlord would hold the tenant to his bargain, deduct- 

g any deficiency in his rent from the capital placed in his 
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hinich, so thftt in twenty yearf he t 
himaelf £1000 or £0O a year ove 

Bai let us nqw coQiider ihe juaiire of a com-rcnl aii re- 
gards the interest of all pardes. Every b[irgain beiween man 
and man sLould be madii so clear, so intelligible, and so defined 
that neither should be able lo take any advantage of the other; 
and perhaps nothing hiU so led to the complication of law, and 
tile prostration of llife English character, as those aOvantages- 
which the psistiri^ system atTorda lo the wily to traffic in the 
necessities of the ignoraiil and less cuniling portion of socieiy- 
Tt is therefore of all things necessary that those abuses should 
be destroyed, and as the present system of leasing laud for iL 
lung term at a fixed rent, stands prominently forward in the ca- 
talogue of abuses, lam thus pams-tiiking in making it clear 
10 the most obiuae nnderstanding. If a man buys a bale of 
cottoiv, he estimates its value by the price ibat the prodnce when 
manufiictured will bring in the market ; so with the slioemolier 
who buys a hide, so with the cutler who buys sWel, with-Slhe 
carpenter who buys wood, and the tailor n'ho buys cloth, and 
why not so then with the husbandman who buya land, for talc- 
ing for a term of years is a buying for each year. I most ex- 
plwn to you one great stumbling block in lliu way of adopting a 
coro Tent: It is this, the laws of settlement and entail Unve so 
hampered, clogged and embarrassed the owners of large estates, 
thai tbey look to a JixUg of rent as necessary to a fixity of 
payment of debts. With them acertainty for themselves and 
a certainty of that amount whicli shall remain as their £xed in* 
come after payinglheir fixed debu.is the one allabsorbing thought. 
Thus fixity for them, means unfixing all those interests by which 
th« rest of the community suffers so much injury and injustice. 

pappose we were to commence anew, would the system 'which 
no^ prevails be adopted? And if not, is its long continuance 
a eumcient or justifiable cause for still adhering to it? What 
can be more fair than that the owner of land shoold be satis- 
fied with his fair annual propoili on of its produce. His neces- 
sities, if not regulated by money contracts and barbarous en- 
gagements which can cinly be fulfilled by inflicting a great 
injustice npon society at large, would be met annually. If 
produce was dear, and as the price of produce would regulate 
all bis household arrangemenlSj if his establiahment, in conse- 
quence of high prices, became more expensive, he would receive 
It high rent commensurate with tliose necessities, and his living 
would be as good, and his savings as great, though his ex- 
penses would be increased. Upon the other hand, if the jiricc 
of produce is low, ihe expimce of his household becomes com- 




parolively dimiTiished, vhile his mode of living is [lie ! 
and his sttTing!; relatively [o the vcduc of motiey in propertied 
He pays his bills half yearly or yearly according to his con- 
U'nct wiih his trades-people, and al prices regulateS by the ihed 
value of produce. But then, while the Jew, ihe mortgagee, 
\he simple coniract creditor, the nioiher,tlie brother, the sisier, 
all stand in the way and deraaikd a fisily of amount every 
half-year or quarter-day, he is not a frue agent, and society 
suffers in consequence. Before the tithe composition bill was 
suhslituled for the payment in kind, the church lord partici- 
pated wilh the tenant in every calamity, casualty, and disad- 
vantage. Suppose, for instance, thai all his com was damaged 
EO as to render it valueless, in fact, he had the power, if dissatis- 
lied with the proctor's valuation, to serve the parson wiib notice 
to draw every tenth sheaf for his share. So with hay, ifdamaged 
or B bad crop, so wilh potatoes, and flax, and all other things. 
As I have shewn, then, that the title of the church to the " first 
fruits" of the land is superior to the title of the landlord, and as 
for centuries (his system of paying the parson a corn rent 
prevailed, surely it cannot he considered unfair that the land- 
lord, wfih an inferior title, should lie hound hy the same rule. 
Perhaps tbequerulousmay say — True, but ihiBsyBlemofpaying 
the church in kind has been abolished, and a fixed amnnnt has 
been commuted for in lien of it. To such I answer; — Firstly, 
that the change was made against the consent of the church. 
Secondly, that the change was made noi^so much with the 
view of altering the mode of payment, as for the purpose of 
making tithes an equable tas upon land, rather than upon any 
description of produce, I am now speaking of Mr. Goulburn s 
Ii'ish Composition Bill, first eslahlished upon the voluntary 
system, requiring the sanction of the payers themselves before 
it could be adopted, subsequently made compulsory and which 
only applied to Ireland, and which has been further commuted 
for a rent chaise chargeable upon the estate and payable by 
ihe landlord. Sir Robert Peel's tithe bill for England had a 
similar tendency, but then we must always bear in mind, ibat 
the church was opposed to those several alterations, and merely 
yielded to the necessi^ of the times, a convenient term used by 
landlords when they warit lo commit an injustice upon auy 
other body. Well then, the necessity of the times now impe- 
ratively demands that alteration of the ngticultural system 
which 1 coniend for, and the whole people now require the 
landlords to disgorge some of that plunder stolen from the 
church and appropriated lo their own uses, together with such 
a new arrangement as will restore to the people their fair shu 
of that inheriiance with which it has pleased Almighty God 1 



«sd(iw ibetn, but of which rapacioas man lias deprived then. 
The " fixity of tenure" contended for on behalf of the people of 
Ireland just aavr, does nai mean "fixity of tenure" at all, it simply 
means ■ contract belireen landlord and tenant, Uiat the latUr 
ikall receive from the former compensation at the expiration of 
hit term for monies expended in improvements. It leaves Hu 
nhole qucsUon of dnrotion of time, and of annual value, whoUj 
untouched. Indeed, I will explain to you the folly of perarau 



ftttemptiug to handle subjects of which they are wholly igno- 
rani. From my thorough knowledge of ibe love of justice 
entertained by the working classes, I have come to the plea^ng 
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cosdumoD tliat they would not, if tbcy had the power, violate 
the liehlfl of others, and it is because I write for juuice for alt, 
as well protection for tlie rich under a good system as protec- 
tion for the poor, that I feel myself called ujwd to expose the 
injustice which the bastard fixity of tenure principle now con- 
tended for would be likely to infiict upon the rights of otfaen. 
Suppose, for instance, that a weaUliy capitalist tooJf twen^, 
thirty, or fifty acres of land from a widow or a poor man for 
twenty-one years, upon the condition, that at the expiration of 
that tenn the out-going tenant, that is, the rich Capitalist, 
should he allowed (^ompeaaiLtJon money Ibr his improTemeDls. 
Suppose, also, that he had expended an amount in those ira- 

ETovcoients which the poor man could sol pay, in such case, 
e, the poor man, though hearing the digniiied title of laud- 
lord, is wholly at the miircy ol the wealthy capitalist. Now, 
i'ast suppose a very possible case — suppose a dying father to 
lave one hundred acres of land, which he wishes an infant son 
to take possession of ani^ to cultivate upon attaining his majority, 
and that during his minority it shall be leased to a good and aol- 
rem tenant ; well, it mightjusthappen as I have stated above, that 
llie father's desire, the raoihiu''s wish to carry it into eifect, and the 
(Oil's inclination to follow it, may all he frustrated by this new- 
fangled principle of" fixity of tenure," which allows one man lo 
speculate to the disadvantage of unother. I may probably he 
toid that this new principle would have such details fixed for 
carrying it out that none of those objectiDns could arise. Now, 
those complicated details which are always re^juired for 



carrying out a had principal that I object, while I the more 
zealously contend lor the eslablislimentof my principle, becnasi 
it wuuldi be impossible for the most wily, tlie most artful o 



cunning, to entangle it in the meshes of the law. or tn thwart it 
by ijuibhling and nonsensical details. Fur all these reasons 
then I lay it down as an irrefutable conclusion that " fixiiyf of 
tenure" is indispensable lo the interest of all ctaases of society ; 
while, without the substixution of a com for a moo^'i^t, it 



would be Ml injustice agiunst wUiuh neilber of the contrac^ng 
parties could protect tbemselves. Besides being an injuidoe to 
tbe landlord and to tbe tenant, it is a great injustice to tbe 
worlitng-clivisea, innsmiicli as doubtful tenure and fixed renta 
considerably iniertcre vrith liieir wages and employment, wbile 
. die whole bodj of consumers are much injured by the limilation 
nhicb tbe present Byslein imposes upon production. 

"A fair day 'swages fur a fair day's work" is a favourite majuin 
of mine, and one tite jvstioe of tvbioli is acquiesced in bv all. 
Let us tben bave a fair timount of rent lor the amount of land 
held ; a maxim wbkh, in principle, is as just aad fair a* that 
of & fair 4ay's wage for a mw day's worfc. 



RORSBS APPLIED TO AOKICnLTURE. 

It would really appear as if that noble animal, the borse, had 
been sent into ihu world as a curse to maiikiDd. There is no 
portion of society so d^avad as that which is engaged in 
speculations respecting the powers of this noble animal. The 
horse appears to be tbe rallying point for every description of 
haibarity, depravity, obscenity, 'drunkenness, debauckery^ and 
villany ; and it is a melajiclioly reScction to ihiak, that as 
civili^tion progresses, tbe barbariun to wbich this animal givet 
rise, increases. The daily praises resorted to in the betting 
world go far to make society ([epiaved ; wbile if we look for 
drunkards, cheats, and blackguards of the very highest order, 
we shall find ihem pre-eminent among the leading frequenters of 
the iiir/, associating wilb horse-dealers, horse-keepers, slang- 
jockeys, racing-ipvoms, and horse-butchers. So much I ilbi 
obliged to say of this noble ajiimal, who has been tbe innocent 
meaus of ruining thousaods, and of bringing sorrow upon 
whole families ; while tbe uses to which he is put as on agricul' 
tural beast, rnake bim a oompeiitor Jbr manual labour to tL« 
great disadvantage of his owner. A horse, if kept for agricut- 
total purposes, can be only valuable when constantly einpUiyetl 
according to its strength, and when only employed at such 
work as man cannot, or should not, perform. Tiie first breaking 
up of tough grass-land, the carrying of produce to market, the 
carting of manure, being tackled for draining purposes, and to 
work ihe tlirashing-machine, are tbe only agricultural uses lu 
which a horse should be applied. The aifference ' between 
horse labour and manual labour is this — a farmer is always sure 
to have more horses thou be requires, and they must be idle a 
great portion of the year, wbile he can suit himself with the 
exact number of hands be requires. The greatest objectiou 
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ihni I have, hoivever, lo the use oi ilie borse i<, litjit man can 
da its nark more pruliiably. The large fann-aysiein makes 
horse-labour necesanry ; while in ihe gmall farm-system ii mt)^ 
be dispensed with nearly allogether, and, when it was required, 
the esaci amount of work to be performed would be paid fur 
without the necessity of keeping him forihe year being impose^ 
upon the husbandman. Add to these objeclions the amuont 
nf capital vested in these animals, and the alarming amount of 
produce that they consume, imposes a heavy lax upon the 
owner, and a ^reat injustice upon the working classes. As, 
iowever, I shall have frequent opportunities of corilrasiing ibe 
relative value of horse and spade labour, I shall conclude luy 
present observations under this bead, and proceed to that which 
IS minutely connected with it. 



H USB AN DRY. 



The spade and the spinning wheel are two of man's uldest and 
lest friends, and he has derived but a poor benefit from the 
Btibstitution of the plough and the " raitle-bax." The great 
disparity which all modern inventions and improvements have 
created in the human family, have each and all tended to the 
centralization of wealth and power, and to the prosiraiion of 
industry end character, while those who would re-harmonize 
by destroying those unholy distinctions, are deagnated b^ the 
foul names of " leeellers" and " dettructiees." There is no 
sight, however, which can be presented to my«yes so beautiful, 
BO cheering, so natural and becaming, as that of the husband- 
man tillino; the ground for his own and his family's sole use, 
behoof and beuelit. When I see a man with his foot upon his 
spade, I think I recognize the image of his God, and see him 
in that character which even ihe Kfaltbusian deigns to assign 

him A HAN STANDING ON HIS OWK RESDITHCB9. HC 

honoDTs himself, respects the laws that protect him, and loves 
ibe God who has been so bountiful as to create the means for 
yielding him subsistence. He looks upon his parish church as 
a sanctiytry, and pants for that day of rest, when, after six days' 
toil, he may ofler up thanksgivings in it for the blessings that 
he enjoys. To him every day is a laughing hoUday. In hie 
own little holding he recognizes the miniature of nature. When 
he leaves his caslle in peace, it is ever in his sight as the repo- 
I liiory- of all that is dear to him, and when he returns at noon, 




his eyes are glad'lened, his feelings are excited, and liis heart 
bounds, nbile recdctng ibc wukume, thf atlentioDS, and ca- 
resses of his wife and durtiug children. What cares be ioj ihat 
BplendooT that is bejond his reach, those luxuries for which 
he feels not the want, or [he enjovnienls of those whose vices 
he wonld not imitate. Ifhe is a. leveller, he wniild lalte virtue 
for his standard insiead of vice. He ai once becomes a ciri- 
lized being, panting for linowledge, in order that be ma}' stand 
disiinguislied in that commnnity of which he is a free member. 
He i» happy Because he is onntented, be is contented because 
he is free, and satisfied with that freedom which does nut trench 
upon the rights or Hherliea of others. Such a being do I pant 
to see, and such a one are the resources of his country capable 
ofmaiin" bim, and shall we not then continue to struggle 
1 the death for so desirable an ohjec 



consequences uj* oppression and mis-rule, 
of his nature or voluntary acta of free-will, 
name of nil that is holy, endeavour to pli 
position. 

Before I begin to discuss the relative i 
and the spade, I shall, accordini; to a pro 
my letters upon agricul 
upon Q large scale. 



Let 



characteristics 
iis then, in the 



■ plough 



* of the 

wade 
relate an experiment that I made 
this : — There is a very bandsoine 



field adjoining my house and containing about fifteen acres of 
land : this field, from its proximity to the house, was kept for 
many years in meadow, until, in fact, it became high hound, 
touKU. and almost barren. I was one day waiting through the 
field with Dr. Longfield, who was then professor of Political 
Economy as well as a fellow of Trinity College, a man with a 
mind far surpassing anything I have ever met in my life, one, 
in fact, who would know everything that could be known, and 
who, though not a practical farmer, was thoroughly acquainted 
with the theory of the science. In our walk he kicked two or 
three times at the surface, and said " Now, what can yoti do 
with this (ifld for the next five years ? Its run out ?" I replied, 
" You shall see." Upon [be following morning I put a pair of 
ploughs to work and turned it up. As soon as the sod was 
rotted, I employed a great number of men and dug it well ; I 
allowed it to remain in ridges during the winter, and upon the 
first fine weather in March I employed about a hundred hands. 
I set thera to dig as you would dig a kitchen garden, raakiog 
the mould as fine as that used in flower pots, while women fol« 
lowed the spndes with baskets, picking up every root and fibre. 
When the whole surface was as level as a carpet, I laid the 
field out in beds of twelve feet wide, and furrows eighteen 
inches wide, with garden lines. I then gave the whole a mere 



uch furrow, c 



t, that Is, of otd eartb and lime mixed, I 

myseir (bnrlej) aud set tlie men, two to 

digging and the other ahovclling and covering 



• pi, 



the seed. It wonld have taken 
man to sow an acre, while foui 
with shovels, pcrTornicd the work, that 
tlie sowing of the field, When thi ' 
hood henrd that I wi 
II which ha)'ley 



horse and a 

with spades and two 

sixty men completed 

rarmers in thu neighbour- 

ng to sow barley in such a field, 

grew belore, they declared nnani- 
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mously that I was stork staring ipad. Spring advanced, bow- 
ever, and all those who came iar and neai' for legal advice, u 
well as the neighboura in passing, gazed in astonishment. Sum- 
mer arrived and my field presented more the appearance ot a 
large yellow carpet than of a coni field. The needs which lay 
smothered for years bad all come to life and I was well laughed 
at. I set all hands to work however, and did not leave one yel- 
low spot in the whole fifteen acres. In harvest time the crop 
was literally a show, which people came from various parts to 
8ee. %very grain being sown upon a level surface, and each 
having exactly the same amount of covering, £.11 grew to preliy 
nearly an equnl height. The harvest, as is very usual in the 
south of Ireland, was wet, what the farmers cull " catching 
weather." As soon as the crop was ripe, I look advantage ch 
one thoroughly fine day, in which I reaped, bound and staeked 
the bai'ley all within it ; a thing which I believe never was at- 
tempted before, because barley in general requires Iwo or three 
days on the swarib before it is hound, and two or three days 
more to season its " stooks" before it can he safely stacked. The 
harvest weather broke, and nearly all the barley in the country 
was lost from the tedious process in saving that crop. The re- 
sult was that I got Is. id. per stone, the very highest price, for 
my barley, wbilst others either lost the crop altogether or sold 
it for half price. Ofthat cropi made £13 lOs, an acre. As 
soon as the crop was o([ I dug a furrow a foot wide and a foot 
deep in every alternate bed, and carted the earth to the farm- 
yard. Even the success of tLe barley did not save me from the 
reiteration that I must be mad now (or " taking the field away." 
I then prepared the whole for potatoes, and again I ontraged 
their feelings by selecting the very largest potatoes that I could 
buy for seed, and planting them whole. I made my drills 
more than a yard asunder, opened them very shallow and put 
the potatoes in, leaving three feet between each. I then covered 
the drilU up, and in proper season earthed them with the 
ipade instead of with the plough, not allowing the horse to 
tread down and break every second plant. At the time that 
I was digging those potatoes, Mr. Waller, who was then «* 




largest potatoe 
than sis could dig of ai 
at three-|ience 
below the muk. 
had bee 
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terrisler engaged by the Libend interests (cr assist in the re- 
of votes, was on a risit with me. He resides- in the 

reiy nctiest part of the county of Limerick, the land of whidi is 
not surpiisged by auy in the three Itingdoraa for tichnesa. My 
steward, being proud of the crop, requested the Limerick gen- 
tleman to go and take a look at what we could do with light 
soil. He did come, and confessed that in all his life he never 
saw any produce at all approachin-" it. The process could not 
be called digging, it ratter resembled that of shovelling potatoes 
out of (he heap ; many plants yielding a large basket of the 
each man could rfig more in the day 
n ordinary crop. That crop of potatoes, 
~ IS valued at £40 an acre, aiiu it was 
mure that I used was principally what 
n taken out of the barley stubbie after having been put 
into the row-louses, sheep houses, and working horse stables 
for a certain time. 1 then gave the ground twenty baiTels of 
lime to the acre, each barrel costing two shillings, and sowed 
it with wheat. I sold ten bags of wheat of twenty stone ttr 
the hag off each acre, and for which I got the very highest 
price, £1 lOs. per bag, that is one shilling and sixpence a stone. 
In the spring, when the weather was dry, I sowed clover ^vilh 
the wheal) and during the two following years it produced 
two as fine crops as could be seen, leaving the field, after 
" taking it away," worth double the real that it was when 
I commenced. 

Let as now see what was the profit and loss upon this 
^culation, I sold the hariey for £12 10*. an acre; the 
potatoes were worth £40 an avr<e. I sold the wheat for 
£1-5 an acre, and the two years* clover was richly worth 
£10 the acre, making in all £77 IOj. ; and if we deduct 
the value of the straw, and allow £27 10*. fur the rent, labour 
and seed for the three years when it was in tillage, it will 
leave £50 per acre, or, at six per cent., the usual interest of 
money in Ireland, it would yield £3 per acre for ever, even 
if the field was " carried away ;" while, in fact, it was worth 
twice as much after (he process that I have stated as it was 
before. 1 do not think that I eould furnish a better illustra- 
tion of the respective value of rent and labour. Indeed, I feel 
convinced (hat (he man who occupies just as much ground 
as be can possibly till by his own labour, would be able in 
three years to purchase the fee simple of that quantity, no 
matter what the amount of rent might be. 

The superiority of spade culture over all other modes ii 
clearly established by the [jerfection to which market garden! 
are bronght, as compared with the smne quality of land under 
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tie very besl system of plougli liusbtaidry. The foUowlflj 
are some uf ilie advantages which the spade has over the 
plough. A spuile can be had for a few shillings, while a 
plough and a pair of horses, besides the cost of purchase, will 
stand the farmer in fully one hundred pounds a year. The 
spade will find its way any where, up hills and between rocbs> 
where a. plough cannot he used. It can he used at times when 
a plouch cannot ; but even these advantages are insignifi- 
cant when their relative effects npon the soil are com- 
pared. For instance, I have slated that I was enabled to aave 
my barley cultivated by spade labour in one day, whereas it 
would have been impossible to do so, had it been produced by 
ploiii^h uultivation. And here 1 will consider an advantage to be 
derived from spade cultivation «hich I have not seen treated of 
in any other work. It is thi^s, aiid by which I was enabled to 
save my crop all in one day. If you prepare your field ever 
so well Ibr the seed, if you make the surface as level as a carpet, 
yet will it be impossible with the plough, or even by a drilling 
machine, to give it that eqnal covering which you can with the 
spade, Boaie of the grwns will receive six inches at covering, 
some live, and so on, whilst some are left close to the surface. 
Now it is this circumstance which leads to the loss of a great 
portion of the crop and to the necessity of allowing the corn 
when reaped to remain in awarth at the mercy of the weather. 
Those grains nearest the surj'oce will come up Urat and so ooj 
those with the heaviest amount of covering making iheir way 
up last. This inequality of growth is always visible in a field 
sown with the harrow or under a plough. In harvest every 
man must have observed tho uneven manner in which crops 
generally ripen, a lurge portion remaining green and unripe 
while the major part is, as they term it, " Sailing oifihe head;" 
and to which the backward crop must be sacrificed. Now, if 
the farmer attempted to stack or draw such a crop before the 
green part hud been sufficiently seasoned, the consequence 
would bti, that the whole would lake fire. Upon the other 
hand, when the surface is made even, the seed sown even, and 
all equally covered, and the seed not disturbed or buried by the 
horses' feet, the whole will come up even as I have described 
and come simultaneously to perfection. It is true that many 
writers dwell upon the necessity ofpulverising the earth well, 
but how can this be so effectually done as by giving a clod a 
slap with the back of a spade. They also attach much im- 
portance to ploughing in fallow lands, when weeds begin to shew 
themselves, but how can they he so successfully destroyed by a 
plough as they can by a spade ? The |>Iough will leave them 
near the surface, and its imperfect mode of administering (he 




proper cure imposes the necessity for its frequent use, while 
spade will turn them upside down, burying iliem to rise no more ; 
and, for this reason, one good digging is worth three nioughiogs 
and as many harrowinga. i am aware that the umost iia- 
poasihilily uflai^e fanner* employing a sufficient number of 
hands to cany out tlie principle of spade husbandry will be 
urged as a reason against its adoption, but it must beuurne in 
mind diat thai is my very greatest objection to the large fariu 
system — viz. that it compels a mau to act upon an erroneous 
■ plan in compliance with an erroneous system, while upon ibe 
olher hand it is n great injustice to those who are told that they 
must either stai-ve or clamor for the right to receive their 






ign country. 



breakfast, dinner a . . _ _ 

I have directed alleniion to the condition of market gardenK, 
and perhaps I may be fauciCully asked if I would make market 
gardens ot^all England ; and if I was asked my answer should 
be — Why not! and would to GtMl that we had a sufficient 
amount of population to drive us to the holy necessity. When 
we speak of market gardens we must always bear in mind, ibat 
allho' vegetables only appear to be produced there, that yet 
every root groi™ is capable of being manufactured into beelj 
mutton, pork, leather, fur, cloib, wool, milk, buiier, eges, and 
even horse flesh, and that, after all, a market garden is bui the 
most perfect system of cultivation. In fact, our best culiivaied 
farms now are, to what the land might be brought to, jnst what 
the raw and undressed flax is to the finest cambric that can be 
manufactured from it. A landlord has no objection to receive 
£30iin acreformarkelgardenground, which, if agreat distance 
from town, may not he worth a pound an acre, while its distance 
from the metropohs would not at all stand in the way of a 
labuuring man making it just as proiilable to himself. It is 
true that ten tons' weight of cabbages, of potatoes, parsnips or 
canots, may not fetch as much as beef as they would as 
vegetables, and that it would be difficult fur a man in Leicester- 
shire to send the vegetables to the London nu.rket, but then, 
according to the Norfolk plan, he might make the sheep or 
the ox cany them there in beef or mutton. When a town or 
dly is to be built the founders and prnjeciors do not attach so 
much importance to the quality of land in the neighhourhood 
of the site, us lliey do to water, and especially a navigable river, 
and yet we find Uiat without the assistance of the plough the 
most barren soils in the ncighhouThood of a new congregation 
are very speedily converted into fertile gardens by spade cultiva- 
tion. — In fact a man with a spade and a hut (o cover him, and 
much land as he can cultivate by h 
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capitalist, capable of tliscounling his bealih and slrengtli as ft 

EftDS of independence. 

I have vtry frequently directed the altcotion of aloienly 
fanners to ibe lumpy condition of ibeir land, and they hare 
told me thai the clods, when rolled or busU^liarrowed in spriiiK. 
would afford great nutriment to the growing crop. This is aU 
fotlv. The earth conUuned in those doUs never readies ihe 
plant at all, whereas, had it been used as nutriment in proper 
lime by applying it to the seed, it would have had ft beneficial - 
effect. Indeed, so ignorant are some fanneis, that they ironld J 
endeavour to convince vou that too much pulverization was in- 
lurious to ground. I wish that some of those clod-poles would 
go 10 some of my gardening neighbours and tell tiiem so. I 
have very often taken up a clod as lar^e as a goose's egg, and 
Asked the farmer in whose field 1 happened to be, of wbitt use 
that clod was ? The answer has invannbly been, it would he 
broke in spring, and when I have crumbled it between my lumdi, 
tubbing it weU, he has been struck with astonishment at the 
quantity uf fine mould tliat he allowed to remain inactlve- 

Por all these reasons, then, 1 am a great advocate for ad(^t 



ing the system ofspndei^uhivation. I advocate it because it U 
wilhia the reach of every man, and can be used by all men. 
I advocate it in preference to the plough, because the plo 
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with its necessary accompaniments, is a thing out of the reacli 
of 9,999 in every 1 0,000 of the working classes. I advocate it 
because it is wholesome labour, natural labour, and profitable 
.laboar. 1 advocate it because so long as the land is placed out 
«f the reach of the poorest man, so long will that class-in- 
cqiiality, so destructivu of human happiness, continue to exist. 
J advocate it because I feel lirmly convinced that, by the adop- 
tion of the small farm system, to which it is applicable, and by 
ihat alone, can the poor of this country be saved from the force 
of tyrants and the fraud of (.'heats, I advocate it because I feel 
that there is a point beyond which human endurance cannot 
go, and because I believe we have arrived nearly at that point. 
I advocate it as a means of turning all the vast invendons and 
improvements in tbu arts and sciences of latter years to general 
instead of to doss purposes. I advocate it as the now only 
means remaining of anesiingft civil war, and of sparing human 

MANCRES. 

How very minutely these apparently different subjects are 
mingled willi the grand i^uestion of labour. We ore actually 
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iDtindated with iheories upon chemical processes for producing 
' " ■ labonr, if unshackled, would 1 . - . . 



Bubsiilute for all, or, if required, tliey would be a great auxiliary. 
I have always asserted, that the ricnesi of all niniiures was that 
ta he found in the arms of a man, and I shall proceed in ths 
ontsel, to prove the trath of my assertion. It has been n mys- 
tery for many years how the poor of Ireland, without a spot 
of land or without wort, ean contrive to live, and yet it is a 
problem very easily solved : they lii^ upon their own labonr, 
without renting laud or being hired. The process is o» fol- 
lows; ibey gather together as ranch wild earth as they can 
oome at ; or, perhaps, buy an old .ditch or a lump of wild soil ; 
or, if thicy are partially employed with a small farmer, they re- 
ceive those advaolages which are called privileges : that is, 
they are allowed to lake a quantity of wild earth, earth which 
il put out upon land in the state in which they get it, would 
sterilize it for three or fonr years. It is as yellow as a guinea, 
and all its fertilizing qualities have been destroyed by secretion 
from atmospheric influence for God knows how long. In 
this wild state, they draw it into their little yard about October 
or November, and there they keep digging it, and digging it 
at every spare moment, until, by dint of labour, they biing it to 
be excellent manure, and for which they get a sufficiency of 
ground from a neighbouring farmer to put it out for potatoes. 
Andjifter it has produced a right good crop of potatoes for ihe 
labourer, it will produce a crop of wheat and a crop of oats lor 
the farmer. The wheal produced upon such lands is always 
the best upon the farm, and for this reason : because, while the 
farmer uses his own sparingly, he will see that bis poorer 
neighbour's is profusely administered. If a poor man has 
good chances, he will make by this meana as much nuanure 
OS will grow an acre of potatoes, Indeed, if bis whole 
time was devoted to it, and if he could get a sufficient quan- 
tity of wild earth, he would make enough for£ve acres. Al- 
lowing him, however, to loake enough for one p^ire, and that 
acre to be wor^th £10 10^., let us see bow he stands. 

The Irish labourer who can earn eight-pence a day for a con- 
stancy becomes a rich man, and in ten years, is able to over-hiil 
his neighbour for twenty or thirty acres of ground and to slock 
il, always procuring an old horse to begin with, Allowing a 
man, then, to be in constant employment at eighl-pence a aixy, 
and to work every working day in ite year, say 300, he can earn 
but £10, whereas the poor man, snatching an boor now and 
then to turn wdd earth into manure by bis labour, can earn 
ten gniijcas in the year. So far, then, we may accept it as a 
truism, that artificial manures are for the most part but ths 
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gpeak generallj' of the system 
li»ed myself, and I sfaaU c" 
ject, when I come to Iny di 
small farms. 

The plan that 1 adopted, then, wns this. Before I broke 
up a Btubble-field, 1 look ireDCiies, say [wcniy feet asDJi^, 
out of. the field, and, as I required it, I drew it inlo tfaft 
houses in the following manner :— Say, on the first of the 
month, I wheeled with a wheelbarrow inlo the cow-bouties, 
sbeep'houses, and working-horse stables, a foot thick of earth, 
which was littered over with straw for the cows and 
horses— the sheep preferring earth to any other bed- 
that day week these floors of earth in ihe cow-houses and staUes 
were turned upside down with the spade, while that in the 
sheep-house was scratched over every morning to keep it dir, 
as the wet would give the sheep the fool rol and injure thej 
wool ; on the following week, that is, when tlie first floor had 
been iu for a fortnight, I covered ic, after talcing oJT the litUf, 
with another Door ofctjuol thickness. After that had remained 
there for a week I turned it up, and during the lollowina TteA, 
that is when all had been there lor a. month, I wheeled it oat, 
fmd made it into a heap, shaped in the best way to keep tbe 
rAin off as much as possible. 

An old ditch not worth a farthing the ihausattd loads, except 
for this purpose, was just as good as any other. As, then, it u 
most likely that several gentlemen in my neighbourhood, and 
those of the farming class, will see this acuouui, I think I may 
appeal to them with confidence whether or no they ever saw bo 
large a quantity of such good munure ever produced by ten 
farmers. I have some years manured as much as thirty acres 
with this deacripiion of manure, and it invariably hap- 
pened that it produced better potatoes, wheal, barley, vetches, 
rape, and grass than any other description of manure what' 
ever, white it gave the advantage over all others of adding 
to the surface and producing a larger effect upon the ground. 
The potatoes produced from this manure were larger, heavier 
in proportion to size, and much drier, than those produced by 
an^ other manure, while the grain of the wheat was larger, 
brighter, heavier and thinner skinned. In short, I discovered 
that, however horse-dung or cow-dung may, during the time of 
fbnnentBtion, have a (jiiicker effect upon the growing crop, yet, 
when in its ripening state it began to suck hard and to re- 
quire mure nutriment, ilicn the fermented manures faili 
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the superionty of tlie solid was discovered. If you lake t 
acre of ground as nearly equal in quality as possible, ai 
top-dress one hair niih the l^est sUble-duDg and the other half 
with manure made as I have described, its superiority wit] bo 
then diarovered. That lop-dressed with liorse dung willspring 
up in the commencement and groiv longer, but when you come 
to the scale you will then find the diderence, as that produced 
by the manure made in houses will weigh at least one-third 
more than that produced by the horse-dung, while the after- 
grass will he worth three times as much. Now this ia all prac- 
tical knowledge after frequent experiments, and is the best 
answer that I can give to those wild and unmanDgeahle llie- 
orists who are always contending against the possibility of pro- 
curing manure enough to grow com enough for our own people. 
When 1 come to lay down my rules for the practical manage- 
ment of small farms, I aball state to the wheelbarrow- 1 idl the 
esact amount of manure required for each crop, and the mode 
by which it is to be procured. I am not to be supposed to be 
an enemy to any description of manure that can be made ser- 
viceable for agiiculiural purposes; bat what I contend is, that 
all chemical preparations are but substitutes, and bad ones tog, 
for labour, which, if free and properly apportioned, would 
always command more than a sufficiency of food for the land, 
whiuh is manure, without being obligail to have recourse to the 
chemical processes, which are physic. Let any man vary 
those new inventions as he may for five or six years, and at the 
end he will discover iliai they are but so tnany alteratives, 
annually losing their effect, until, at length, he will be com- 
pelled to give up the system of dosing and quaclting, and of 
returning to the solids. I know that your large farm gentiy 
will say, " Pooh ! who could manage I.OCM), 2,000, 3,000, or 
7,000 acres of land, not at all an unusual undertaking, without 
having recourse ' to those stimulants P" I would wish those 
gentlemen to understand that that is another of my great ob- 
jections to large farnis ; the very evil of being compelled to 
have recourse to the ruinous system of physickingland that they 
are not able to feed ; whereas, again I say, if the 1,000 acres 
i*ere divided into "iOO farms of four acres eacb, the occupant 
of one of iliose olloiinents would not give yon two-pence for all 
the chemical manures that you could bestow upon him, having 
a good substitute in his labour. Another very great dilbcolty 
which stands in the way of large farmers making a sufficient 
quantity of manure is, the want of a sufficient number of oiil- 
bouaes for that purpose, .and the neceaity consequent^ im- 
posed upon thi-m of expnsing their manures tu the" rain ; 
whereas, if there is one objeul which should mors ariest the 
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attention of the farmer than another it is that of keeping hii 
manure as dry as possible. 

When I commenced farming, T was myself strongly possessed 
with this ditliculty of manuring mania, and was obliged, 
to have recourse to fallowing, and paring and burning, because 
I had not thought of the practice of making manure in the 
houses as I have described ; and, indeed, if I had thought of 
it, the knowledge would have been of little value, as I had not 
then a suflficient quantity of out-offices to put it into practice. 
At that time I held nearly 100 acres of land on my father's 
estate, rent free, and, findmg the want of manure, and the great 
expense of drawing sea-sand sixteen or eighteen miles, and 
which merely gives a colour to the grain of one crop, I set 
about some new invention, and, after a little thought, I decided 
upon trying my hand at ashes. I commenced a fire on the 
24th of June, and kept it burning till the latter end of October. 
I paid one man, Richard Donovan, six shillings a week, being 
two shillings over the usual rate of wages, to attend to the fire late 
and early. The summer happened to be the finest that we had 
had for many years, and the result of my experiment was that 
at the end of October I had more ashes than 1 knew what to 
do with ; but which, however, were very valuable. I refused 
£70 for one heap, and £25 for another, from two neighbouring 
farmers. The process that I pursued was this : I selected a 
swamp of very deep soil, with a peat surface, and a kind of 
yellow clay substratum. I dug a large number of sods, and a 
quantity of the undersoil, and exposed it to the weather to be 
dried before I commenced my fire, as the great art of succeeding 
in such an undertaking is to have a sufficient quantity of earth 
and sods well dried to insure you against failure, till the heap 
arrives at that size and strength that you may defy bad weather. 
When I was thus prepared, I lighted my fire, and fed it as it 
required for the first week, by placing a row of dried sods 
around the base, and covering it with dried earth to the top. 
When the fire was about three week^ old the process of drying 
became unnecessary, as it was impossible to quench it. I have 
»c?n it covered of a wet evening with sods, and undersoil 
thrown up as they were dug, with the water dripping from 
them, ancl all was ashes in the morning. As I never was, and 
never shall be, a great friend to turnips, I put the greater part 
of the ashes out ^r wheat and potatoes, and some upon grass, 
and I never saw finer crops than it produced. The wages paid 
for making the ashes were six shillings a-week, for about seven- 
teen weeks, or £5 2*., and the value of the ground consumed 
would never have been worth more than £l an acre per annum, 
and I did not use more than the sixteenth part of an acre, which. 



if purchased at twenty-five years' purchase, would amount to 
£l l\s. 3d., making the whole expense £6 l^s. 3d., while 
the asliea were riuhly worth £20u; the diflereuce lieing all 
laboar. 

Much ignnraace prevails upon the subject of manures. 
Stable dun$r, whether good or bad, has always assigned to it 
a like property. The farmer who feeds bis horse apuii vetches, 
gross or hay, supposes that bis stable dung, because made iu a 
stable, is just OB good as his neighbour's whose horse is fed upon 
hay and oats ; whereas there is as much dilTerence as there is be- 
tween the light of a bude'ligbi and that of a halfpenny candle. 
So with those graziers who feed eaitle upon turnips, they suppose 
that the manure produced is as guod as manure produced by 
eatlle fed on putjtoes ; but never was there a greater mistake, 
the latter being very far superior. I have thought it necessary 
to enter largely upon (his subject, in consequence of the writers 
upon poliiical economy in agriculture having recently mixed 
up the subject of manuring land with the question of free- 
trade ; their argument being, that an extensive system of 
grazing is indispensable as a means of keeping up the wheat 
crop of this country to something about its present deficiency, 
and that the encouragement given lo the importation of hve 
stock will matenally tend to diminish the quantity of manuie 
necessary for prodocing even the deficient supply, and thereby 
increasing that deficiency every year. This, however, is but 
an additional blunder of the blundering political economists, 
and is an evil consequent upon the system of large farms, and 
can be only itmedied by substituting that of small farms. I 
never can let slip an opportunity of exposing the fallacies of 
the free-traders, if, indeed, their blunders deserve so mild a 
name. The reason, then, why those gentlemen contend sv 
loudly for the necessity of large farms and extensive grazing 
u a means of producing alarge quantity of manure, is, because 
iey know that large farms are managed by horse-labour, whiU 
the expense of a grazing farm is insignificant when compared 
with the same amount kept in tillage, and from these facts ihey 
come to the concluaion, that large farms and gnizing throw (he 
agricultural labourers out of employment, and drive ibeni 
into iheir slave-maiket as compedtors with the already surplut 
pauper population. 
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Having now disposed of ray subject as far as relates to waste 
lands, large farms, rents, horse labour, spade husbandry, 
and manures, I shall proceed to discuss the question of farm- 
ing, treating of each branch under its own proper head ; firstly, 
in order to lead my readers to a knowledge of the most profit- 
able application of the several crops ; and 1 shall then treat of 
the mode of producing those several crops, and compare their 
relative returns for the amount of labour expended in their pro- 
dvtetion. 

The cow, then, being an indispensable to a mother in labotir, 
to a«fhild in arms, to the infant growing, to the adult in process 
of formation, to the labourer at work, and to the aged in declining 
life, I treat of this domestic animal firsllj-. I piiy the man who 
has not a cow, and who is obliged to wait till driven by sick- 
ness to the necessity of sending to a neighbour for a half- 
penny or pennyworth of the most wholesome, the most nutri- 
tious, and the most grateful beverage. It is a melancholy 
thing to see an able and willing workman reduced to the 
necessity of feeding his little children upon unwholesome slops, 
as a substitute for that, of which, had he fair play, he could 
have an abundance. No labouring man can say that he is as 
he ought to be if he is not possessed of a cow ; and it is because 
I propose that a sufficient stock of that useful animal should 
constitute the staple of the small farmer's reliance, that I make 
the cow my first consideration. I propose, that every man 
occupying four acres of ground shall be possessed of four cow's 
as the main stock of his establishment. As, however, I shall 
enter minutely into the mode of treating the cow, as well as 
into a minVte calculation as to the return to be expected from 
that treatment, I shall now ^proceed, under my present head, 
to treat the subject generally. 

I have derived my knowledge upon this subject from prac- 
tical experience, having hot only had a dairy mj'self, but, from 
the circumstance of living close to a near relation, who, for 
many years has made a large dairy of from thirty to fifty cows 
a great hobby, to lbs process of managing which I paid the 
very greatest attention, and which he has brought to greater 
perfection than any other person th^t I know of. Indeed, 
as any digression .which will serve .my purpose will be par- 
doned by the reader, I may here state, while speaking of that 
gentleman, the fact that he has gone farther in establishing the 
value of a plot of ground to the working roan, than all the land- 
lords and practical writers in existence. He is an immensely 



Inr^e landed proprietor, and the best landlord in the countrv. 
In every one i>r his leases he inserts a coudtiion, that the farmer 
shall allow every labourer he employs so much land rent free, 
a house of stipulated dimensions, and always kept in proper 
repair; and the result of ibis plan is, that the labourers of hh 
tenants and ihcir families are as comfortable as the tenants 
themselves. 

In order to make profit of a dairy, the farmer must always 
have a sufficient number of cows to make a certain quantity ol 
butter, say, a firkin, or about sixty pounds as nearly as possi- 
ble, at one churning, and this is one of the reasons why t have 
thought proper to assii;n four cows to each small farmei'. It is 
impossible that all could carry on the trade of selling new milk 
and fresh butter, and, therefore, in speaking of a dairy, i( must al- 
ways be treated asamaniifactory for the wholesale market, rather 
than OS a means of supplying the retail demand. In many 
parts of Ii'eland, the system of lai'ge farms is carried on by the 
same farmer cultivntmg extensively, and also keeping a dairy. 
This system is practised in mauy parts of England as well, to 
a. most ruinous extent, and, from calculations made from such 
sources, no (air conclusions as to the profits of a dairy can l»e 
arrived at. From twenty to thirty cows, according to the size 
of the farm, in generiJ constitute the dairy. These animals 
are kept upon the lands, let out to rest, not halt fed, and, being 
perished and starved in winter, just when they require alien- 
(jon and care, thv cost of renewing the stock is excessive, while 
their produce, besides being poor in quality, does not amount to 
one-half tbe quantity which tnesamenumberofcows. if properly 
fed and attended to, would produce. And yet a dairy of this 
kind is the principal reliance of the farmers for paying ibeir 
May rent. Ad Irish farmer generally pays his November rent 
from the sale of his harvest, and he pays his May rent by rais- 
ing money upon the supposed produce of his dairy for tbe 
coming half year, by obtaining money at tbe rate of forty, fifty, 
sixty, and even seFenty-two per cent, from the butter merchant, 
to whom he is in the habit of selling bis produce. It vould 
not, then, be &ir to make wholesale calculations upon so im- - 
perfect a system, while, there being no retail market for milk 
and butter in the country districts in Ireland, those who can- 
not aRbrd to keep a sufficient number of cows to make tbe 
quantity required for the wholesale market at once, must b^ 
ruined. Let me esplain ibis to you familiarly. If a poor 
man has two or three cows badly fed, he will expect to make 
some where about ninety-six pounds weight of butter " under 
each cow" in the season. He attempts to make a firkin, 
jisty pounds, for the wholesale inarket, and which, if ma^ 



at once, would sell as first qualiiy. and fetch, say £2 5«, or at- 
the rate of £4 10». per cwt. ; wlieruas, it will take bini six or 
seven weeks to make the required amount, adding tevwi or 
eight pounds at a churning to the stock, which, when re&iy 

I for sale, has as many colours as a rainbow, and aa maoy m- 
ferent smells as a form yaid, and, when he tnkea it to mariut, 
inateiid of getting first quaUty price, or £4 lOa. the cwi., it is 
bored, smelt, and tasted, and branded as a " bishop," » title 
given to butler which does not merit that o! Ist, 3ud, 3rd, 4th, 
or Sth quality, and which are the several classes that tiiM ar- 
ticle is sold under. Fortbtshe will receive about fiTteen >bil- 
Jings, or at the rate of £1 10s. the cwl. instead of £2 6ff,, or 

1 at the rale of £4 lOi per cwt,, the price of first quality ; thua, 
for want of a retail market, and not having a suUlcient nnmber 
of cows to make ihe required quantity for the wholesale market, 
he loses two-thirds of the price of the article. 

I shall now lay down some practical rules for the mannge- 
meni of a dairy. The cow being the first requisite in the 
establishment, 1 shall describe what she ought to ho, and how 
•he should bo treated. There are as many opinions as tu the 
it preferable as there are different breeds, I shall, tlMTe- 
.e the qualities for which they are respectively pre fer«d, 
and leave the reader to bis choice. 

The Ayraiiire is now coming into 
descripiious of farms, whether light 
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J however, is not to lie compared to many 
I -lity or quality ; lo the Hereford for quantity, or to the Devon or 
' Alderney for quality, orlo the comraon Irish or English cwv for 
etlher one or the other. This breed has been pushed of late yean 
amftngst some farmers wbo would be better without them, e^e- 
dally by the Duke of Devonshire and his friends, more I pn- 
tatat, from the state of perfection that they have been brought 
to by those gentlemen upon their rich domains, than from the 
intrinsic merit of the animal. The Ayrshire, however, is h- 
good cow for a large dairyman, as she has that property much 
prized by them, viz., if she misses for milk, she will turn am 
well for the butcher, a consideration, however, which never 
ibould weigh with a man having three or four cows. 

The white-faced Hereford, is, perhaps, generally apeaking, 
the most milchy, and has the property of fatting at an earlier 
age than any other breed, I may be allowed to slate my own 
preference, and I certainly give it to the Hereford, Bbo*e all 
nibers. I have had a dairy exclusively of Hereford cows, and 
they averaged over twenty-four quarts n-day, three or fiw' 
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tliem girin^ as much as lixleL'ii quarts at a. meal, and of avt 

litdiTiuss; richer, I think, lUan llie Ayrshire, but not so rich 

dieI>cvoD or Alderney, or the commou Irish or En{{lish. Tliey 
raquire good keep, and will give good produce in relurn, and I 
have found them of all breeds the most gende. There is one 
pecaliariiy, however, helonging to tlic Hereford, and from want 
ot X'knowledge of wUith I losi tbree of ihe very best of my 
«OWB when I first got ihem. It is this, if (hey make a very 
hwge show about three weeks or a month before calving, they 
slwDld he moderately milked, otherwise die teat becomes 
diseased and it is impossible to bring them to their milk after 
Cliviog, in faet, tliey can't give a drop, as the pipe is stopped 
Vf, I presume from the milk which ought to have been drawn 
fint corrupting, and then lumiri!; to a bard lump. I have tried 
to recover this neglect by putting the calf (o tbem, but all to uo 
purpose. 

- The Devon surpasses all others in the richness of her milk, 
but is far inferior to almost any other in quantity. 

The common Irish cow can scarcely he aur]>asaed in value. 
Some of them will give from twelve to fifteen quarts at a meal, 
upon keep far inferior to what any other breed requires, while 
for richuess her milk is much beyond the average quality. 

Tile short-homed is a breed coming into extensive UBc, 
and I nm sure I can't tell why, if it is not that their size ren- 
ders them valuable lo the grasier, after they shall have sM'ved 
llieir time at the dairy. 

There is another breed which deserves notice, the thorough 
bred Scotch, genernlly of a black and while colour, large, of 
beautiful symmetry, with bead resembling a buck, flat in ^b 
forehead, and very pretty wnail horns. I know of no cow su- 
perior lo a thurough brei Scotch cow, but I regret to say that 
they have become very scarce of late years, the Ayrshire having 
supplied ihcir place. 

Ttiere is another breed alsu thai deserves mention, I mean 
the liltle black Galloways ibat are to he found in the souih«rm 
counties of Scotland. I have a great fancy for this breed, 
which I would distinguish by the name of the poor man's cow; 
they we very small, of beautiful symmetry, and have no horns, 
which, in my opinion, is an advantage not to be orer- 
looktd. The owners tell you that they would live upon the 
road, which is a mere figurative mode of telling yuu ibat 
(hey will live upon the most spare keep. They give very good 
milk, in some cases as much as ten quarts at a meal, or twenty 
quarts a-day, are easily faded when dry, and will live certainly 
Upon one-half of what a HerefurJ, Ajishirc, or short horned 
row would consume. 
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e common English, like (be common Iriih, when goodj 
y ou'mion sarpasses muat others in ihis climate, and as a 
: of ihe soil is, perJiaps, llie best suited lo ibc country. 
The next direction, ihen, that I Khali give to the fanner is, 
how to choose his cow at a Tair. He should look well about 
him, and make up his mind not to be captivated by the first 
that Ittkes his fancy, always bearing in mind that, if taken in, 
his first loss is the least, as a bod cow will entail a daily injury 
upon him. 'ITie head, then, should be well looked at; it should 
be tine and rather flat than runnd in the forehead, the counte- 
nance mild and gentle, the horn small and of a rich creamy 
colour, well set, and not cocking ; the neck fine, thin at the 
mane, and a fall of loose flesh underneath running towards the 
breast ] the tail and limbs should be fine, the hind quarter 
wide, with a good space between the hind legs, and the uddei 
spreading up towards the chest rather than haufpng down be- 
tween the legs ; the teats, instead of hanging down, should pro- 
ject, pointing as it were towards the fore-legs, great attention 



being paid ( 
milktiil, a ci: 
a cow of till! 
krge. 



of the two bock teats which are i 
ir usually having six teals. I have seldom seen 
form that had not the two hack teats unusually 



sw spoken of a cow ready for milking, and with the 
presumption that no man would be mad enough to buy a cow 
that has been stocked for sate, that is, a cow which has not 
been milked for, perliaps, twenty-four hours ; a system as foolish 
as it is cruel, and the practice of which has destroyed many a fine 
animal, and has injured many an ignorant man. It will be a. 
long time before a cow that bus been driven some distance with 
a bursting udder can be brought to herself, while she seldom 
thoroughly recovers for the season, and, therefore, none hut the 
hopelessly ignorant can be injured by this cruel practice. I 
have frequently felt inclined to punish the owner of a cow that 
I have seen in the situation (hat I describe; I believe that 
under Mr. Martin's act I should succeed, while, I ara sure, the 
ruffian would deserve the punishment. 

If the farmer is wise, he will prefer a three year old heifer 
springing, that is, about to calve, to any other, and for this 
reason, because she could not have been previously injured or 
sold for any fault, and in 099 instances in every 1,000, a cow, 
if properly treated from the commencement, will turn out well. 
The same directions that I have laid down for regulating the 
choice of a cow will also apply to the heiler. If, however, the 
farmer should prefer a cow that has calved, I would recommend 
bim to observe the following directions. Suppose be fancies a 
cow, for which be is asked £12, let him then ask what millt 
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she gives, and if tlie owner says twelve qnarts at a meal wiili 
coofl feed, let the purchaser say, ihHn III place liie wbulc 
amount in ibe hands of a mmual fyiond, I'll pat the cow on 
good keep, and you shall naine any day within eight as llie 
trial day to come and see her milked, and if she gives ihe pxo- 
miaed quantity you shall have the Dioneir. This is what is 
called " engaging a cow," a practice invanably acted upon by 
dairymen in Ireland, and found very beneficial. If the seller 
refuses this offer, let the farmer Inro upon his beel and leave 
him, OS the cow is sure to have some defect. So much for the 
purchase of a dairj' cow. 

Let us now consider her treatment, which, for the preseci, 
I shall confine to her management, as hereafter I shall lay 
down rules for feeding her, supposing merely for the present 
that she is to be as well fed as she possibly can be ; in sacb 
case, then, a very middUng cow, if well chosen, will give twenty- 
four quarts of laitii a-day. Care should be taken not to allow 
her to calve much before the beginning of May, in order that 
she may he brought to a full Sow of milk by an abundance of 
food given immediately after calving. She should be turned 
into an open place when about to calve. As soon as she drops 
the calf, the calf should be sprinkled over with about two table 
spoonsful of common salt, which will indui'c the cow lo lick it 
over more greedily, and will have the effect of making her 
" clean" more speedily. As soon as she " cleans," that is, as 
soon as she throws off the calf bagj it should be instantly taken 
from her, and buried, as otherwise she will be sure to eat it, 
and probably suffer great iiijniy. I am aware that a difference 
of opinion exists upon this point, many believing that the 
" cleansing", if eateu by the cow, operates as a medicine. It is 
10 asserted in the second volume of an admirable work entitled 
" British Hosbandry," published under the superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a book 
unequalled, in my humble opinion, by any other that has ever 
been written upon the subject of Agriculture, one indeed which 
should constitute an indispensable portion of the property of 
every man possessed of any quantity of ground Irom a rood tu 
any amount, and to its extensive circulation I attach the greatest 
importance. I should feel extreme delicacy in expressing any 
difiereiice of opinion with the writer of this work ; but as, 
upon the point in question, there is a variance between the 
text and a note upon the same subject, I incline to that of 
the note. In the text it is recommended to allow the cleansing 
to remain with the cow, as the eaiing of it will " amuse" her; 
but in the note ihe writer gives directions as to the proper 
medicine to be administered in the event of this a 
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mklfiiig ibe cow sick. It is, iheTetoTe, because 1 consider pre- 
veniiun belter than uurc, and because ihe amusemem may be 
purchased at ihc expense of ibe cow's life, lliai I recommend 
the cleansing to be laken away as soon as she relievea heraelf 
of it. The cal( should iben be lakeo from Iter, and never, 
under any circumstances, should it be allowed to suck her, 
sa, in such case, ahe will frequenily refuse to give her milk 
to the hand, while there irould always be much trouble in in- 
ducinf; her in the outset after the cajf has been let to her. The 
cow should get warm drinks, bran and ivaler, or meal and 
water, with the cold just taken off and a little salt mixed in it, 
for three or four days after calving, and if the calf .is to be 
reared or vealed, it should be kept out of hearing. In about 
nine days ilie cow will come to her full milk. And now I 
will lay down rules for milking which never should be departed 
from. 

The usual practice is to milk cows twice a-day, wbereas I 
wnuld BiTongly recommend the plan of milking three timet 
*-day, at five in the morning, one at noon, and nine in the 
evening; thus leaving eight hours between each meal. By 
following this plan, I will venture to say that a cow will give 
one-fourih more milk than if only milked twice a-day. If a 
good cow is well fed, she will begin to drop her milk at least 
two hours before the time when she is usually milked. If the 
milk is taken from her by the calf, he will keep tugging at her 
nine or ten limes S'day, and, therefore, it appears contrary to 
the rules of nature ilial she shoidd be allowed to go twdve 
hours without milking, I assign a lapse of eight hours between 
each milking because 1 feel convinced that in that period she 
would gather a full meal of milk. It is of all things necessary 
that a cow should be treated with the greatest gentleness, as 
much depends upon temper, and whicb can be made for the 
Kiiimal by those entrusted with her management. Speak 
kindly to a cow, pat Ijer, and scratch her, before you sit under 
lier, and she will give every drop of her milk Ireely : on the 
Other hand, scold her, and kick her about the hind legs — a very 
usual' practice of milkmen to bring other men's cows into a 
convenient position— and the odds are, either that she npseti 
ihe milk, or refuses to gue it all. For these reasons I would 
recommend ibe &mall farmer always to allow hi^ wife or 
daughter to perform the operation ol milking. Cows, when 
properly treated, are very gentle animals, and always prefer 
being milked by those to whom they are accustomed. Before 
ibe woman begins to milk, she should' wash the whole udder 
•and leats well over with cold spring wuter. and then dry it. 
Ftota constant habit she will soon learn how much milk the 





*ow gives, and when glie has taken within a pint of the whole, 
she should milk that last pint into a separate vegael ; it JB 
called the sirippiDgs, and is twice as rich as any other portion 
of the TDilk, and perhaps three times as rich as the first pint 
drawn from the cuw : that is, the pint of stoppings will yield 
more cream or butter than the three pints first drawn from the 
cow. Great care should be taken to niiik the i-ow as clean ai 

1 fact not leaving a drop with her, and immediately 

milked she should be fed. 

ilk is to be used fo.r making butler, the greatest at- 

st he paid to the cleanliness of the vessels in the 
d 10 the mode of keeping [be cream and making 
vessels should be all of wood, and well scourci! 
ine sand, or gravel and hot water, and after- 
wards well rinsed out with cold water, and placed in the air to 
dry, before the milk is strained into them. The mitk may be 
set in Bommer for twenty-lour hours, and then skimmed, and 
the cream thrown into a clean croi-k, which is preferable t 
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, while wood is preferable to earthcn- 
i milk yield its cream. The strippings 
taken from the cows may be thrown at once into the cream- 
crock, and great care should be taken to stir the cream upon 
each addition made to it; a peeled willow-slick being preferred 
by old hands for this purpose, while I would much prefer the 
clean hand and arm o( a dairymaid, which can sweep roDnd 
the edges belter than any slick. In wiuter the cream may 
Btand for forty-eight hours, all the same rules being observed 
,that I have laid down fur summer treatment. In summer the 
cream should be churned twice a^-week ; in winter once a-week. 
And, now, in order that all the trouble should not go for 
nothing, I will lay down rules for making butter. 

As Boun as your butter is thoroughly chuiued, all the butter- 
milk must he let off; after which the barrel-chum should h« 
whisked round rapidly, a little cold water having been poured 
in ; this will purge the butter of a great portion of the butter- 
milk. The butter should then he taken out of the churn, and 
token up in Wge lumps, and well clapped against the bottom 
of a large wooden 'kceler, placed in a slo|ting position. As 
soon as thai process has l«en performed, it should then be 
placed in the keeler, and, being well opened with the fingers, 
the keeler should he filled with spring water, and the dairymaid 
should knead ibe batter just as a baker kneads his dougb, 
changing the water as long as it has any tinge of milk, and 
when the water comes off clean, then the butler, when 
thoroughly discharged of the waier hy another good clapjMng, 

wady for the salt, which may he added in the proporiioi'*' 
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about an ounce and-a-liaif to (he pound of bultcr. Tbe 
«d1[ should be comnioa maiine sell, and, sliould be well 
pounded, and made ns liue as poiaible, and, when iho- 
roughly worked, ilie butler may be placed in the firkin, 
packing it as firoily as possible, care being taken to select 
your vesael, if for ibc wholesale market, of tbe size moH 
suitable to tbe means of filling it as speedily as possible ; thU 
is, the man whg has four cows should prefer ihe keg which wiU 
hold SOlba. (o the firkin that contains GOlbs. A good cow, 
suc^h as I have described, well fed and properly managed, wiH 
yield 2 cwU of butter in llie season, which may be said to 
last from May to December, both inclusive; of course she 
will begin to fall off after sbe has been served in August, faut 
I will take that time as an average. Four cows, (ben, n-illnialte 
6 cwL of batter in the season, or 1 cwt. in each month; s 
firkin, or balfa cwt. in eocb fonnigbt ; or a keg, or quarter of 
B cwt. in each week. If the farmer, having four cows, churns 
twice a-week, then he will iill a keg nt two chumings, and will 
always be sure of first-quality price for his butter. As butler, 
however, is a very ticKlisb thing, tbe butler-taster and tbe- 
butt«r-ameller discovering tbe slightest imperfection, great core 
must be taken in preparing it for his inspection. I will suppose 
a womuti tci have churned fifteen pounds weight o{ butter, or 
hair a keg, on Wednesday, and the butler to have been packed 
in the bottom of the keg as before recommended. When she 
chuitis again on Saturday, and afier tha.C day's produce has 
beun sailed, 1 would recommend her to lake the fifteen pounds 
made on the Wednesday, and mix the produce of both chum^t 
ings right well up logeiher, and then pack all up in a clean keg, 
when it will be just as good, and of equal quality, as if made 
at one churning. The butter should be then kept in a cool 
place, a little fine salt being shaken over the top, and, if the 
wealhe is very hot, the keg may be placed standing in a keeler of 
water, I have thought it necessary to be very explicit under 
this head forlbe reasons that I stated iu the outset, namely, 
that I propose making the small farmer's dairy of four cow* 
the staple of bis establishment, and his greatest source of 
emolument, and, therefore, the want of knowledge, or the want 
of management, would considerably injure him in this most 
vital point; whUc tbe acquiremeoi of the one, and the obser- 
vance of the other, would tonalilute his greatest pleasure, and 
greatest profit. I must make one observation iu concluding 
under ihis head, it is this, that the cow is to be fed in the 
house throughout every day in llie year, and never to be 

£B«tured on the field, wliile I must also obsorve that she should 
e driven morning and evening each day into a yard or en- 
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closed place wliere she could stretch her Ic^s, and receJTe some 
fresh air. The house should he well ventilated, and she should 
never he lied by the head, or otherwise restrained, for good and 
sufficient reasons which I shall state hereafter. In winter a 
cow likes warmth, and can have it better in the house than 
under a hedge. In summer she disHkes the sun and the gidfly, 
and can be defended against holb better in the house than in 
the field. I dare say there are few who have not seen a set of 
heavy milch eows with ten hoars' stock of milk in their udders, 
galloping with cocked tails over ihe country, to the great injury 
oC the aniniol itself, and to the still greater injury of her milk. 
A cow should, in all cases, be kept as cool and free from 
excitement as possible, and her milk will always he in the 
best possible slate. Moivover, when a cow is housed, yon 
have the advantage of all the manure that she makes, and 
which can be more profitably disposed of at the discretion of 
the farmer than, by the encampment and folding system. lE can 
be applied by the animal ilself. All the rnles that I have laid 
down undt^r this head equally npply to the management of 
large as to that of small dairies, 



If I was bound to classify tlie produce of the land accorilinE 
to the relative value of the several crops, I certainly should 
not have given ihe preference to wheat, inasmuch as, in my 
opinion, it is less profitable than many other crops. However, 
the notoriety that it has obuined as an article of importance 
in the money-market in consequence of our artificial mode of 
life, as well as the necessity for its general use as an article of 
food, and which latter necessity arises merely from the fact 
that wheat can be preserved for many years, vbile the working 
classes generally would not be so dependent upon it lor support 
if they had a sufficiency of land whereby their food might be 
diversified, and good substitutes found in many, very many 
things, which, however, being for the roost part peiishable, 
cannot he brought into tlie wholesale market as competitors 
against wheat, which will keep for many years in stack if well 
made and well thatched, and for many more if kiln-dried and 
well managed in the warehouse. For these reasons then I 
place it at the head of the list of produce, and shall treat of 
the mode of producing it. 

The old sjsLcm which generally prevailed was that of fallow- 
ing for wheat, the process of which was as follows : — A piece 
nd, generally a stubble or some e.'shausted field, was 
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bioken up willi a plough in llic months of OcU'ber or NoTem- 
ber, and allowed lo remain in ihut Mule uniil spring, wlien it 
was back-ploughed, that is, ihe posilion of the sods was reversed. 
In about six weeks afier il had remained in tliat condidon, it 
«as croBS-ploughed acrou ifae sods. When the weeds faeffan 
ta grow It was tbeu dTag-harrowml, a very heavy proeeBS per- 
Ibruied by a large double harrow with long teeth, drawn by 
five, sis, or seven horaea. It then went tbiouglt the process of 
ploughing und harrowing as often ag the weeds made ibeir 

aipearauce. In June the surface was rendered very fine, and 
1 the couch-grass gathered in rows with pitchporks, made 
heaps of, and burned on ihe spot. When the ashes were spread 
the field underwent the lust process, which is called gorrowing. 
'lliis consisted of a very deep plougliing, by which somewhat 
about two inches of wild earth was thrown up to the sur&ce a$ 
a means of adding streuglh to it after it had received ibe 
atmotpheric influence. So it remained until about the end of 
August, when it received a fine haiTowing, and was then ready 
about the latter end of September for the seed, which was sown 
in narrow ridges about four feet wide, under the plough, and 
allowed to remain in ihat rough state until the first dry weather 
in spring, when sheep and lambs were turned in to eat it down, 
and, by trampling ii, to make it plant, or throw out inore 
shoots. It was then bush-harrowed and rolled, but not made 
very fine, as the farmers are very deeply impressed with the 
value of a fools adage, held in high respect by their order, 
"BOW wheal with a clod;" which, however, means no more 
than that srilf day-land is better suited (or wheal than for any 
other grain. Thus it will be seen that the land was iwn yeart 
producing one crop, simply because the plough was substi- 
tuted for the spade; whereas, under a good system of spade- 
husbandry, the same laud would have produced four or five 



■.ropa witiiin (he same period. 

As I shall assign to this crop its proper place when I come 
to lay down rules for the management of small farms, I shall 
r liere merely describe the system which has now been substituted 
BJor that of fallowing, which latter is ahnost exploded. Wheat 
Kit now sown either upon a clover-ley nhich has been fed hy 
r sheep, or after a crop of while turnips, fed off late in autumn, 
or early in winter, or in spring after a crop of Swedish turnips, 
or after a crop of poialoes, dug out in October- There are 
various descriptions of seed, which the farmer must be guided 
in the use of, according to the description of his land, according 
to the season at which he sows, whether spring or winter, and 
of which I shall treat hereafter. I verv much prefer a crop of M 
spring to winter wheat The amount of seed required is about 1 
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ten stone to [he acre ; but I think that the 
wheat under ih« Bhovel, as I shall describe, instead of under 
the plough, will find eight atone, nf good aeed, ample for an 
acre. The time that I shall recommend for sowing this crop 
will be, from the last week in March to the second week In 
April. The loUowing is the way to sow wheal, and to 
prepare the seed. However clean the wheat may appear to 
be, the farmer should pick the weeds out of the sheal before 
they are threshed. A child will pick five hundred sheaves in 
the day, and five hundred sheaves will produce somewhat more, 
if of ordinary size and quality, than 100 stone of wheat; 
therefore, one child would pick iu one day a sufficiency to sow 
more than twelve acres of wheat : whereas, if the weeds are 
thrashed and sown with the corn, it may take the same child 
six days to weed an acre. I atu not supposing that there ate 
to be any weeds, for the farmer who had half-a-dozen weeds 
upon his four acres would bo a very dirty fellovr. But, as I 
am laying down rules for the dirty large farmer, as well as for 
the clean small farmer, I think it necessary to suppose the 
of weeds, Not only the weeds, but the small dead 
pe ears, should also be picked out. When this is 
wheat intended for seed should be threshed as nearly 
[e to the time when it is required for use, and upon a 
; farmer always taking care, to renew his 
; preferring that grown on light soils, if bis i« 
re, and vice versa. When the seed is threshed, 
' .g-floor and well " clogged," that 
; limewash with a brush. When 



very clean f 
seed constantly ; 
of a clayey naiiir 
it should be laid npun a 
is, dashed over with a sir 

the lime is thoroughly dried upon it, it should then be sowii 
with an even and carelul hand j and its while colour, con- 
trasted with the dark colour of the ground, will he a very good 
guide for the seedsman. When the seed is sown, it should be 
instantly coveretl up with a, shovel, giving all about two inches 
and a half of earth, making tbe beds eiglit feet wide, and tho 
furrows, from whence the earth to cover them is taken, aboat 
fifteen inches wide. If weeds should grow up, the bed 
can be weeded from the furrow, without trampling the wbeaL 
As good depth of soil is matter of primary importance to the 
farmer ; I reeommend the following process lo be performed 
after the wheat has been sown. It is this 7 — Tbe furrows should 
be dug lo the depth of at least one fool, and tbe eanh should 
be dug and re-dug at every spare hour that is available through- 
out ihc summer. By this means ihe farmer will have made a 
fool deep of manure in nearly one-sixth of his whole field, and 
by observing the same rule with regard to the furrows when bis 
are plauted, the whole field will have acquired an 



' ndilitional surface in the course of three years; or rather (be 
lame land will have received tfaii addition alter a aiicceRsinn of 
three potato-crops and three wheat-crops. When once dtig 
and broken, one man will re-dig the furrows of an acre in two 
days with great ease. And if the process is repeated six times,- 
from seed-time to harvest, he will have expended abont fourteen 
days' labour, being four daj's for the first digging, and two fof 
every suhsequent one, and for which he will have acquired 
good re mane ration, in a large supply of the best manure made 
upon the spot. 

Wheal, although a very hardy plant, is liable to many dis- 
eues, such as smut, which means the ear, just as the grajni 
are formed, turning into a kind of sooty substance. The red- 
gum, which is like a smut, but of a red colour. Blight, blast, 
ttnd mildew are also diseases to whicL wheat is subject, and 
now I will explain the most probable cause of these many 
diseases. In the be^nniiig of summer the wheat begins to 
flower, and while in [hat state the head or flowering part is 
lapped over with the leaf of the straw. As soon as the ear 
snoots from the boot, as it is called, it requires dry weather to 
allow the grains to form, and to come to maturity. If, however, 
the weather is wet, or even damp, and calm or foggy at the 
period when the ear is being formed in the boot, there ii a ^ 
strong probability that the crop will he damaged ; aod for this 
reason the boot is like a cup, or, to describe it more perfectly, 
it resembles a pistol, and the ear the ramrod. If the pistol is 
filled full of water, the ramrod will he sure to be wet ; so, if the 
boot is filled full of water, the ear, before it baa shot Irom ti, 
will be wet ; and if the weather is so calm that the water must 
remain in the boot, the flower is perished, and, instead of grains 
of wbeat, you have tbe substances that I have before described. 
There is only one way of meeting this calamity, which is this, 
whenever the weather is wet, or muggy, and no breeze to shake 
ihe water out of the boot, the small farmer and his wife should 
Uln a line, about the suhsiaitce of a common Jack-line, nine 
orleu feet long, and walkingatabrisk pace in the furrows, sbould 
draw the line right along the wheat, shaking it well night and 
morning, or ahcr rain or fog. 1 will undertake to say that in 
few instances will a crop of wheat fail if this practice is ob- 
served, while the process of shaking an acre would not take 
more than ten minutes. I am aware that the several diseases 
to which wbeat ia liable, are attributed by the ablest writers to 
various other causes than those to which I have ascribed them. 
Oue of the most generally received notions as to the cause of 
several of those diseases is, that at particular seasons the wheal, 
as well as the tumip-crop, is liable to the visitation of swanps 



of dies or one dexcriplioN orannlher, whadepotitjbeir eggsui 
tlie boot, and tbiu cause the ruin of ibe crup. AnoiLer uanxe 
tbat bos been asaigned is, rram i^bction cummuiucated tn tbe 
seed by its bein^ tbresbed od a Soor wbere damaged nbeat bas 
been threshed, or by being put into sacks in wiich damaged 
wheat bas been before. Otliera asiTribe 'them<l»i*--«Tant> ol' 
proper managemcDi iu prepuring the sted ; some recommending 
llie use of one deaciiplion ol pickle, and others recommeuding 
tbe use of other descriptions ; while all appear lo agree as to 
tbe necessity for llie use of iime,Jind which, in my opinion, is 
a good substitute fur all others, if the prHctit:e of shaking the 
growing crop, as I have described, is observed. I cannot 

Eossibly uDderstand how any imperfection in the seed can 
e assigned us tbe cause of diseaBG after the straw sball bave 
shot to that height when shooting, from the boot maybe ex- 
pected 10 commeoce. Tlie two great points to be observed 
then, after a proper selection of seed, is, the prcservalion of the 
grain from insects, and tbe preservation of the crop fr<^ those 
subsequent calamities to which it is liable through the variooB 
stages o( its growth. The use of lime will, in my opinion, 
best eflect tbe first object, while, adiniiiing the 6y to be the 
, cause of any of those diseases which I attribute to tbe 
weather and bad sowing, I think that the eg^s deposited in tbe 
boot may be effectually got rid of by the shaking system. Tbe 
process of " steeping" is relied upon rather as a means of dis- 
covering and getting rid of the light grains that float to the 
surface, than for any other purpose, and this, in my opinion, 
can be as well accomplished by a cautious picking of the 
shrivelled and damaged ears while the wheat is in the sbeaf. 
Another general cause to which I would attribute many diseases 
to which wheat is liable is, that of uneven sowing, and too deep 
sowing. I can very well understand bow it is that a gr^n of 
wheal, having made its way through seven or eight inches of 
various descriplions of soil, may grow to a-certain point, and 
then fail. For instance, it will go through the several stages of 
vegetation, tillering, and dowering, while it may lack the 
strength to bring the ear to perfection. I can also very well 
understand why it is that one portion of a field, all sown per- 
haps upon tbe same day, and with seed taken from tbe same 
heap, may be diseased, while other portions have wholly 
escaped all calamities. I would ascribe this apparent anomaly 
to the following causes : — When you sow wheat with a very 
unequal covering, those grains which have a sufficiency over 
ibem, and a goud bed under them, will come to perfection ; 
' 'lie those that bave to Btrtiggle through too deep a covering, 
1^ s hard glazed and wild bed under them, will be sure ta 



^rtufTer. AsK^rdi diwases, tben,«Tid tbe several precautious 
■gainst tlirm, I ivoiild recmnmesd good seed, the use of lime, 
et^mil covering, aiiJ never tov^eep, and shaking ifae crop, as I 
hav« describi'il, hi siispicioag seasons. 

A great lutik with farmers is, allowing ihcir wheat to get too 

ripe, wftitiTlff till lliP tieek uinis, and the ear drops before they 

reap h ; trlion-as they slioiild jud"c by ibe knee or knot which 

Mparaies ihc bend from the straw, instead of by the ear. When 

tbat knot becomes black, all coro muni cation between the earth 

and the ear then censes, and aJl that can be done by nllowine 

it tn stand after ibnt time can be as well accomplished, sna 

indeed hotter, after than iwfore reaping. In speaking of this 

knot, I should observe, that one of ibe greatest calamities to 

irbicb the wheat-crop is liable, is ilie premature doung the 

B aommunicntion between the earth and the ear, and which may 

[l bt always observed from the appearance of the knot, which, 

J vpon its first formaliun. assumes a pale green, then a darker 

1 ^roen, then a transparent yellow, then a harder appearance and 

r « darker yellow, and so on, becoming darker and darker until 

I K lengdi it becomes black, hnrd, and impenetrable, sioppinit 

I the cammuDicatioi) altogether. This disease is roost likely to 

K Dcetir wben the seed is sown loo deep, or too near the wild 

[ MTtli, or in bad soils ; as in snch cases the earth will yield a 

> ripen the straw, but not to 

to assert that sucb a calamity 

... ^ , wben the wheat is sown upon 

the surface with a good bed under it, and from two to three 

inches of good mould over it, which dnily becomes richer from 

ill exposure to the atmosphere. Let the farmer beware then of 

giving his seed too much covering, and of sowing it in ground 

I incapable of nursing it, supporting it, and maturing it, with the 

[ chancer of the required nutiiment being prematurely wilb- 

i drawn, or oliogetlier wanting. 

By observing these rules the grain will he brighter and 

plumper, while, by giving tlie seed an equal covering with 

the shovel, instead of an uneven one with the plough, tbe whole 

crop will ripen together, and ibe unripe or growing jjorlion 

I vill not have to be sacrificed to the riper portion, nor "will the 

I process of saving be 03 tedious or expensive. If the crop is 

1 properly managed, six quarters an acre would be hy no means 

a large produce, while I would consider the man unfortunate 

I who haa no more than four, and which, according to the pre- 

I setit system, is very much beyond an average crop. The straw 

f of wheat is better bedding for cattle than any other description 

, while, in my opinion, if used fresh and chopped, it 

s better fodder and certainly much better manure, whil<' 
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it is not so tender or so bard to be saved iir -bad westfaer as 
either oats or barley. And, in conclusion, wlieat may be made 
much more beneficial to the working classes if it ceased to be 
an article of such extensive traffic in the bands of speculators, 
and which never can be accomplished until either every man 
becomes a grower of as niucli as he will require himself, or 
until there are so many growers, that the monopoly of a cor- 
poration of speculators in human misery shall he broken down. 



The misery which the excluuve use of the polaloe as 
an article of Ibod has brought upon my own country, would 
rather lead me to discourage, than lo recommend, its pro- 
pagation. As it arises, however, more from necessity tnan 
choice, T will not alloo' such a consideration Id weigh with me, 
neither shall I be led to under-value its uses in consequence of 
its abuses. Scores of volumes have been written upon tho sub- 
ject of Agiicullure, aud in not one of which has the potatoe had 
its proper value assigned to it, whereas I tliink, without over- 
straining or exaggerating its merits, I shall be enabled to show, 
that the potatoe is, for every reason, the most proGinhle crop 
that the land can be brought to produce as an article of gene- 
ral use. 

The turnip being for the most part the farmer's grand crop, 
and potatoes hmng the best substitute for turnips, it has been 
the practice of writers to contrast the relative value and merits 
of the two crops. One great preference that all agree upon 
giving to the turnip crop is, that turnip ground must he kept 
clear and free from weeds, while the necessary mode of cultiva- 
tion is the best preparation for a wheat crop. To the first pro- 
position, I reply, that if the luniip ground "mnsl"be kept clear, 
the poiaioe ground oy^lit to be kept clear, and might he kept 
clear at ns Uttle expense as the turnip ground. To the second, 
I reply, that those writers have given the preference to cultiva- 
tion for iiimips of the most approved oescjiplion, while in 
general they contrast it with ibe rudest mode of cnltivadng 
the potatoe, while I further contend, that the land, if properly 
cultivated for potatoes, both fiom its preparatory and subse- 
quent treatment, that is, before they are planted, and when they 
are dug, is in a better stale for a wheat crop than it is after the 
most approved method of cnllivating it for turnips. Here, again, 
we find the evils of the large farm system bronght in aid of the 
cullivalion of turnips, in consequence of the facihiies afforded 
for consuming the crop upon tlie ground, whereas, as I havff 
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leforft'^^wiwdi Jindef .(1(0 liBad " large farms," mucli of ihe 
I <^p is lost by ttiia slovenly prictice. The aclFaiitages,llien, that 
ibe poutot; bas.oyer the lurnip are ihese : — 

Firsily. — The poiatoe has ihe double advantage of being 
i (oai for all >arU a{ auimuU, \i\uie it is also a favouiite 
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root for n 

-Secondly.— The chancei 
Kgainst the turnip in all se 

Tliirdly,— The potatoe 
turnip cannot be sown. 

Fourihly, — Tlie potatot 



of success in favour of the potatoe 
»sons are as twenty to one. 
:iin be planted at seasons when lite 

crop can be taten off in time for a 

Sof winter wheal, and the produce ean be safely stored. 
iflhly. — A crop of the best potatoes will fat nearly double 
Uie quantity of cattle that the best acre of turnips would fat. 

Sixthly. — The farmer can bring his beast to market in little 
more than one-half the time upon potatoes than he can npon 
turnips, thus giving him the advantage, and a. great one it is, 
of feeding oif a double stock in the one winter season, and of 
diapogiii^ of a cow in the most profitable condition if she shall 
fall oir in her milk anexpeciedly in winter or even in spring. 

Seventhly. — The manure made by cattle fed on potatoes u 
Ua superior lo the manure of cattle fed upon turuips. 

Eighthly, — Potatoes are good food for horsea, cows, sheep, 
oxen, pigs, poultry, dogs, and man, while turnips are only fit 
for black cattle and sheep, or windy stuffing for horses and 
pigs, and a very indigesiiole vegetable for man. 

i shall now slate the mode of cultivating the potatoe, and 
the reasoiiB why the crop sometimes fails. The best season for 
planting potatoes for a general crop is in the first fine weather 
in March, and the reasons why it has been deferred of late 
years till late in April, May, and in some instances June, are 
in consequence of numberless failures which have taken place 
arising out of the unscasonuhle weather we have had at the 
earlier period of the year for the last few seajsons. I am per- 
fectly aware that March is six weeks earlier than can safely be 
relied upon according to the usual method of cultivation. But 
I will state what this arises from, and how it may be counter- 
acted. Potatoes are thus pn-pared for planting. The middling 
size are selected for seed and are eut into setting^ leaving one 
or two eyes in each cut. The farmer, apprehensive of losing 
hii seed by being too long cut before the season will admit of 
using them, is disinclined to commence that operation until the 
very season arrives for planting. This apprehension, in thefirst 
I place, prevents him Irom cutting them in March, while the 
[ immudiaie use which be is compelled to make of the seed before 
1 die vound is healed, frequently leads to a failure of the wli<J« 





If settings are U> be used, ihey sliould be kepi uniil they 
e^ to sprout and should be then planted, but if thej- are 
used fresh from the knife, and if the weather romes wet before 
they have shot out, the seed rots and the whole crop is conse- 
quently lost. I have seen scores upon scores of ncrea of potatoes 
lost from this practice. ' 

Perhaps the advocate for turnips mtcy ask ipe hjii^ I wotitd 
obviate tots danger, aod say, that the lo?s from thcfuijure of 
an acre of potatoes is very much greater than the loss occa- 
sioDed by the failure of an acre of turnips. I admri (Jits Monce, 
but, upon the other hand, I contendi that there is no necesrily 
for running the most remote chance of failure upon the score of 
seed, while he cannot defend himself fromlhc flyt the worm, had 
seed, bad seasoii, "fingers and toes," and the ibotisand and oiio 
chances of failure to which the lumifi is liable. I once lost a 
very fine field of ei^ht acres by aluilnre of thejeed, whith.was 
cut as I have described, and Ilearno^ n^ practicah experience 
fiom one small corner of that Geld/JV u'bich I b&d not a suf- 
ficiency of seed. I wass^ortfor the seed ol'aboulsis perches, and 
I told my steward to go into due oflbc potaloe houses, and to 
sweep" it up and bring" out -the pftduce, he brought out a 
hamper of stalks, earth, and soim small putatoes, varying from 
llie siae of a small marble to tUiit of a llfrne gooseberry. We 
made holes and dropped tffo 6f those wn^ pblaLoes mto each. 
The season tnmed out very fret, tliere *Ilfi tt general failure, 
nioit fields had to be reneweJ, while not one single one of the 
small potatoes planted whole tuita, and from lliat day to the 
prE'sent I have ntKr planMd any •riikE-^ed ttan the largMt 
whole potatoes T coidd procure, and piattt them where I would, 
wet at dry, oold or mrm,! iave 'uevsr b^d the -failure of a 
single stalk. I was determined ibat all the farmers in ray 
nei"hhotirhoDd should have the benefit of tbe knowledge thai I 
finJacq3Ti«d,anda3anTri^'rariM«r«nilrec^re~«nyt^ing new that 
he he5rs la " Have a face upon il," asi^he '.lerJWs it, I'hit upoii 
lhe*hapi)y espediisn of illuArauiig. biy awenlidn in fuvoox of 
th^hole potaloe, by ref e iTl iy ihem-to thepolatoes growing 
anffligst their wheat, and the seed of wliii:h had remained 
whole in the ground. from ihatiirre when. the polaioe crop was 
dug in the previous N»vai»kee, and which must consequently 
have remained out duritij; tbe whole win it' r. Tbis is what I 
meui : — Whea a fai«)er ,^s his jioimues.'bB will not he able 
10 ihid all. Those ibat ttWiiin in tbe ground grow up amongst 
th« (vTrntt, andt upon MttiWiMng lli«i* wh«nt fields, ihey^itk 
covered thrmiglioiit ilie whole ueimlibuurbood, that there was 
rtitherinore-than aftavemge crop Bwjnxhe nhdepotnlwes-lbM 
had remained from the previouj year, while tlie ciop generally 
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h«d failed from the cul seed havine roHed. At, however, they 
consiifer it a exeai wasle of tjrouim lo plant wliole p(teloes u 
the re<]iiired distance asunder, and a.* ulanting wliule unes ai 
thivk OS they are accustomed to plant the seed [fuur jjeThnps 
cut from each poiatoe), ihey imagine that ihey should tise four 
ihnes OS much seed, which is i-xpensive, (the seed of an acre in 
nUnary times costing a pound, besides St. BJ. itir cutting it) 
if ibey substituted the whole potatoe for cuttings. 

Before I lay down geneml rules for tbe cutlivadon of the 
fiotatoe, the n«es li> be made of it, and the manner in which 
the crop is lo be saved, I shall make a few general observations 
to guide the small farmer in his choice of seed, as well as to 
direct him in the mode of procuring it. l"here is on immensQ 
variety of the jmtulne, and to enumerate each according either 
to its local or general name, would be impossible ; tbe same 
potatoe being known in ditferent iocaliiies by different itamea. 
As I am very anxinus that those who iJi'oduce luxuries should 
be partakers of them, and at I am most desirous to inculcate a 
•pint of rivalry amongst the peasantry of this country, I shall 
treat the polatoe as an article of luxury, as well as being an 
indispenaaijle ingredient Cdi the general uses of both large and 
naall farmers. 

Passing over, then, the enumeration of the several sorts of 
potatoes, I shall' content myself with meiely recommending 
those of different kinds nliich shoald consliluie the larm^'g 
•lock. These may be classed tinder three heads ; — the early 
potatoe, the harvest poinioe, and the late polatoe. The different 
•Mis which, in my npinion, (he farmer inll do well to confine 
himself to, are, tbe ash-icafed kidney, the copper kidney, or the 
red-nosed kidney in his garden for an early dish ; the pink 
eye, the whiieeye, or tlie white American, or quarry polatoe, 
for his harvest crop ; and the black or red apple, the cup or 
minion, and champion, fur a late crop. In all cases, bnt mora 
espi^cially as regards the early potaloe, which must be planted 
iu unsettled weather, (he seed should be jilanied whole, «iid 
although it is dilScult to drive an old system out of the hffiA* 
of those who have been trwned up in it, yet I inelinf to 
think that the practice of subsliluiing the whole potatoe for 
cuttings will, upon the whole, be liiaDd rather a saving, than a 
useless expenditure, even of the seed. But of this bercaflef. 

Whatever sort of polatoe is selectW as an early orop, sfaauU 
be planted as soon as the we*ther breaks after Christmas, and 
HI the following manner;— 4'be gronoA', being leiel, shmld h« 
laid 001 in beds of about three feet wide ; the potatoe should 
b« then dibbled in whole, «n(J not loo deep, say two inches at 
llie most; three rows wiil be ample, one row in the centra, and 
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* Buother wUhin & foot of each side of it, thus leaving a fooc 
between each row, and six inthes hetween the two outside rows 
nnd the breast of the bud. As soon as the polatoes are planted, 
and without stopping the holes, a sufficient quantity of manure 
should be laid over the trhole surface of the bed, and about 
two inches of earth sliuuld than he cast over the manure, from 
furrows of a foot wide. Though I am by no. weans friendly lo 
tbe frenuent use of stable dung, and especially in un unfer- 
meuteu iitate, yet I am of opinion that hall-made stable dung, 
or that made by cattle fed in die houses, would be best suited 
for ihe early poiaioe, for the two following reasons :— firstly, 
because it furnishes an excellent barrier between the two earths 
against frost; and, secondly, because it possesses the property 
of communicating nutriment more speedily, and al seasons 
when colder kinds cannot be got to act. I have seen most 
excellent crops of early potatoes produced hy suhstiiuting a 
good covering of bay, taken from under t!ie mangers, for 

The harvest crop may be planted as early as possible in 
March ; the mode not varying from that whith I have recom- 
mended for the cultivation of tlie earlier kind, wi lb the single 
exception that, in the latter case, the buds may be four feel 
wide, and have four rows of seed ; and, perhaps, as it requires 
a shorter time for arriving at maiurity iban the later sort, and 
consequently taking more out of the ground, it may reijuir* 
somewhat less masure than the curly sort, and somewhat mure 
than the later. The late, or general crop, may be planted 
precisely at ibe same time and in the same manner as iJw 
second, or the harvest crop. 

The kind selerted for early use should be covered with ferns 
or dry straw at night, until it has passed over all danger from 
frost. This process will require but a lew minutes night and 
morning, and must not be neglected. If care be taken of the 
crop, the farmer may calculate, in the southern districts, upon 
having a good dish of well-grown early potatoes on, or a little 
before, the lirst of Jane, and, iu a northern district, from th« 
lOch to the ISih of the same month. I have set thirty men 
into a ten acre field of white Americana, to supply four neigh- 
bouring markets with full-groim, dry, and wcII-fluvoureU p 
latoes on the 34th of June, and have not e 
fidd was dug out. 

The harvest potaloe will be fit for u 
August, and n ' ' 
Qciober, when tlae late crop « 



topped until th« 



It the first week in 

I until the second week in 

I be ready [or general t 



m be dug. In passing, I may here make one general ol .^ 
*"')n which I find bos escaped the notice of aiast niten^ 
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ii this: — (be early potutoe and ilie liarvest potatoe may be 
considered in a more pprfet;t stale fur use before they bave 
arrived at maturity than ilie late crop will be daring its similar 
sti^e ; that is, supposing the harvest crop to he perfectly ripe 
un the first of September, u will be mure fit for use on ihe first 
of August than the late crop which may be ripe on the tentK 
ofOcioher will'fce on the lenth of September, and for this 
reason, if for no otheT, should the farmer be careful in hating a 
succession of croj^, aid never allow a spade to go into hia lal« 
crop MDul il is ready for eioring. 1 have no Lcsitaiion in 
saying that fully oiie-tbird of liie late crop of potatoes is 
annually lost in Ireland from this system of "rooting" at it 
before tie potatoes are ripe. 

1 shall now prtfceedlb give directions to tbo old system-men, 
vho will continue to use cut seed in order to render the envr 
as barmlessMs possible. Firstly, then, — in all cases a good 
sized poialoe should be selected, and those that have grown in 
peat-ground burned, or in moist land, should be preferred for 
upland and dry soils. A good judge will at once discern any 
bastard or spurious kinds, and should never cut them. The 
eye, tiearesf the top, where in most kinds there are a clnster oi 
four or five, is the pnm^cut of the jiotatoe, and (he dint, or 
large dimple at the bottom, from which the stalk has shot, 
Bbould be invariably ri'jccted, as in fact it bos no power of 
growing at all, though it is often mistalten for an eye. Those 
oyes nearest the beel of the nolatoe, as 1 wiH call it, are not so 
good, or as mucli.to be retic-d upon, as those near tbe nose. 
The mode thatTwcommend then, in cases where moderate 
sized sued, sSy somewhat larger than an egg, bns been selected, 
is this;— the heel or botffci part sliould be sliced off, and thrown 
on one aide for pigs or cattle ; — the lop or nose should then be 
" ■ lount of pulp, and the reraaindsr 

It in two. When ibe seed is cut, 
BRTtlien Hoar, say ihree cuts thick, 
jred over with straw as a protection 
wounds have healed, and the eves 
Bed wiU Ilie 



^ It sufl5cient 
of the polnloe may then he c 
it should be laid upon a dry 
Mid at night may be cover 
against frost. When thi 
have begun to shoot, ihi 



1 be ready for use; ihe 
ny that bave not shown symp- 



farmer taking care not to plaut : 
1Dit>B of budding. 

If the season between cutting and planting should prove 
unpTopitimis, ihe cuts, by admitting a proper current of air 
oyer Hjejn, and keeping them stirred, and not allowing them to 
best, fcny bo preserved for live or six weeks, and by proper 
treaimeni, will be in as good a condition as if they had been 
iised^ wt^a originally intended. When the farmer bears ibe 
liict in mind, that his very existence depends upon tbe seed in 
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teases, ii is astonishing lliai more pains have not been de- 
iis selection, irettimetil, and use. 
I shall suppose a late crop u( poiaioes to be planted in drills, 
at a dislance of ihree feet Iram centre to centre, and the farmer 
to use whole poioioes ibal, if cut, would give four sets each. 
If he plants whole potatoes, he may safely trust to a yard apart 
in the drills for a lull crop, whereas if he plants cuts he will 
use the four in that space, planting them usually about nine 
inches asunder. He Eaves tbt.n all the expense of cutting, aO 
the chitnces of blind eyes or bad seed, while he provides 
gainst general failure from hod weather, or a hasty use of cut 
seed; and, above all, he guards himself against tliat most fatal 
of all erriirs, namely, that of iliinking ihat be may cut his seed 
upon tile bead-land, while the plough is opening the drill. A% 
soon as the early potatoe peeps above tlie ground it should be 
earthed over, or what is called second earthed, by casting about 
two inches more of the earth from the furrow over the ridge. 
The crop should then be kept free from a single weed. Harvest 
potatoes may be allowed to spread iheir Brst leaves over the 
ground before ihey are second earthed, say when they have 
grown to three inches high, ihey should tlienbe second eaithed, 
leaving the leader, or top of tiie stalk, just above ground. The 
late crop m&f be allowed to attain a still greater height before 
it is soconS earthed, because at ihut late season there is not so 
much danger to be apprehended from frost, and as the later 
kinds, for ibe most pari, rise to tbe surface, this crop may get 
a heavier covering than either the early or the harvest pntaloe, 
»ay three inches, making in the whole about seven inches of 
covering besides the manure ; dibbled in two inches, first earth- 
ing two inches, and second earthing three inches. 

I shall now explain several causes from which failure in tbe 
potatoe crop arise. The first is, as I have already stated, from 
the rotting of tbe aeed : the second arises from tbe error o( 
treadng idl sorts similarly, giving an equal amount of cuveriiiK 
10 those sorts that grow down even below the root and the seed, 
and to those that shoot up and grow out laterally from aide 
«irouts. There are a great variety of potatoes, and especially 
those in most general use for cattle, which grow down, and 
which, being platted upcn a glazed hard substance, get flat, 
dinged, and stunted at a very early period, white (be seed itself 
not unfrequeuily decays before it has communicated full vigour 
to the plant. To provide against ibis calamity I hove recom- 
mended that the potatoe should in all cases he planted wiU)in 
two inches of tbe surface, with the mannre placed over it. 
ftich gives to tlie down-growing potatoe a Bubairalum of ten 
iehes of good soil to grow in, while it affords seven inchest 
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besides the manure, of covering fur those sorts tbat shoot 
upwards. 

Farmers, ihen, who will conUnue to grow " horse-poiatoea," 
" beldrums," " lumpers," and " cluaier-potatoes," and various 
other sorts which present fascination Irom the quantity that 
may be produced, will do well to obserrc the following riues in 
the exercise of their folly, lliey should take care not to put 
loo much covering over those sorts that grow down, and to put 

£lenty of covering over those sorts, which are principally of the 
Iter kind, that shoot upwards and grow from the knees of the 
lateral sprouts. If the sceptic will not be convinced byi^ijr 
reasoning, I would recommend him to get up at four or five 
o'clock of a harvest morning, and visit his late crop of potatoes, 
and there be will find that whether in drills or in beds tha 
crows have been up before him, and have laid claim to that 
portion of the crop that had grown to the surface, and which 
ne justly forfeited oy his neglecL The necessity of guarding 
against this calamity would reconcile me to the drill-system, if 
it could not be otherwise overcome, but only for the cultivation 
of late potatoes, as the depth at which drills are opened is 
injurious to the propt^ation of tlie earlier kinds. Much con- 
troversy has arisen between writers upon Agriculture as to the 
proper use and most beneficial disposal of manure in the culti- 
vation of potatoes. I have tried it in all ways, as well undei 
the potatoe as over the potatoe, and, after many experiments, 
reason and common sense have led me to give the preference 
to the latter practice, namely, that of placing it over the seed, 
and at some distance too, for the following reasons. If the cut 
potatoe is placed in manure in a state of fermentation, it will 
be very apt to rot: again, as the nutritive property of the 
manure keeps continually descending, it communicates a 
strength to the seed below, which it cannot communicate to that 
above it. Even where potatoes are planted that grow down- 
wards, they derive more oenelit from the manure when spread 
over them, provided they have a sufficiency of subsoil made 
loose, and prepared as it ought to be. 

The usual modes of planting potatoes in those parts of 
Ireland where the crop is best underetood, are as follows : — The 
manure made, as I have described under tlie head " Manures," 
is spread upon the ground in the first fine weather after Christ- 
mas, and, when the grass grows well through it, it is then 
ploughed in six-sod ridges, leaving about eighteen inches of the 
centre of tlie ridge uncovered and unplougned — the sod from 
the farrow being cast half to the rioge on either side. It is 
then what is called " hacked," with an instrument stronger than, 
hut resembling, a carpenter's adze without the pule. This process 



is peTformed by dragging tlie ioner sods over the unploiiglied 
centre, riDd breakiDg the whole surface very fine. The seed it 
then dibbled iBto about (Jie depth of the sod ; tbe holes are 
ihea closed, and ibe furrows are shovelled over the ridge. 
Another mode is that of ploughing the field before the manure 
baa been put out, and of spreading it over tbe earth after th* 
potatoes have been dibbled in, and I have invariably observed 
that the beat crops have been produced by the laiier mode, 
from the fact, I presume, of the manure communicating its 
streDglb downwards. 

It must be evident, however, that in either case the ground, 
iretUed as I have described, is not in a Jit state to yield a good' 
crop! because the subsoil is not only not properly prepared, but 
it IS further rendered unfit by tbe glazed condition in which 
the sole of the plough leaves it. One great advantage is derived 
from those luodes of planting potatoes, it is this — ibey allow tbe 
farmer to get over his other spring work before be earths his 
potatoes, for when dibbled in, and the manure is spread over 
them, they are allowed lo remain for some time in that s^te, 
the farmer never remembering that his manure is daily losing 
its strength from exposure. When the latter mode is adopted, 
then I would recommend him not to put out his manure until 
be is prepared to cover it immedialely after its being spread. 

Some altercation haa taken place as to whether potatoes 
should be allowed to remain in the ground until they are quite 
ripe, or whether they should be dug a little before they are 
ripe. I was once bitten with this anti-ripe mania myself, and 
Cried it, and tbe result was that I lost a large quantity of very 
fine potatoes, which, IVom fermentaUon, all rotted, whereas l 
have never lost one if the crop has been allowed to ripen fully ; 
and, perhaps, it may be laid down as a safe principle, that the 
potatoe, above any other root, may even be allowed, without 
the slightest damage, to remain in the ground a consider- 
able time after it is ripe. I do not recommend tbe pi'aciice, 
however, 

I shall now describe the mode of saving the crop. They 
should be dug with four-pronged forks, the proni^s being about 
three quarters of an inch wide, and blunt at tbe top, with a 
space of an inch to an inch aiid-s-half wide between the prongs. 
Great care should be taken in placing the fork about midway 
between the stalks to avoid cutting the potatoes. Women 
should follow wit!) tbe basket, picking up all those of a size for 
keeping, making heaps of tbe small ones on the ridge, whieh 
;athered in the evening, and kept together for the im> 
ise of pigs and poidtry. Many a fine crop of potatoes 

i been lost by mising ail sizes up together ; the small po- 
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s actinp; as a kind of grouting, filling up ibe spaces which 
should be allowed for vcntilutioii. The large potaioes should 
then be stored in the following manner : — A poiaioe-pit of tlie 
required dimensions slioulJ be dug to a deplh not exceeding 
four or six inches. The spncf should be then filled with strong 
dry wbeaten simw, and upon that bed ilje potatoes may be laid 
to anv length, and from three to four feet wide, and to the same 
heiglit; with a batla from base to im) in the form of a wedge. 
If the weutlier answers, ihey may be left in that stale for aome 
days, and then covered with a good layer of wbeaiea strair 
placed all over tbeni, aud covered like a grave, with about aix 
inches of mould well clapped and made glazed with the ^uk 
of the spade after it is laid on. A drain to the depth of a loot 
and a half should then be made round the pit, commuoicatjag 
by the fall of ground with some other drain which tvill carry 
off the water. Poiatoes stored in this way, and dug in proper 
season, will keep without the slightest damage till the following 
April. In fact ihcy will keep in this way better ilian in any 
other way, while the end of the pit may be opened iit any litne 
for the purpose of taking from it a week or a forinigbt's suppljr 
for immediate use. 

I am awaru that many recomineiid the practice of nipping 
off the blossom from the stalk. I have never tried the plan 
myself, hut 1 must in fairness say that T think it has a face 
upon it, and is one, as to the adoption of which every larmer 
may come to a rational conclusion by trying the experiment 
upon a small scale. I think that removing the blossom from 
those kinds which hear apples or potatoe-seed, would be found 
beneficial, and for this reason, because in case of their removal, 
all that nutriment neceBsary for their support would be com- 
municated to the root itsell. However, these are all matlen 
upon which very rational conclusions can be arrived at, and 
therefore I leave the solution of them to those who wish to try 
the experiment. 

The Ibllowing is the mode of acquiring a variety of new 
seed. When the apples are ripe, ihev should be plucked from 
the stalk and put, in quantities of from four to six pounds, in 
bags made of strong brown paper, which should be tied up and 
hunK in a dry place. When thoroughly dry they may be 
crushed open, when the seed will fall out, and it, too, should he 
Into bags of the same description, but in smaller quaalities. 
seed so procured may he sown in the first fine weather in 
spring, as onions are sown, and it may happen that the seed of 
an apple-potatoe will yield from forty to fifty diflerenl varieties 
of potatoes. The farmer must walcb them in their gtowlh, 
Kleciing the moat healthy, and those which give best prom' 
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^ seed for ihe nest year. He slmulJ then plant [hem whole 
in ihe Bjirin;; of ibe fDllowlng year, always making ihe belt 
selections, and at the end of three yews he may have made 
some wiMiderful discovery. 

I have already compared the potatoe with ihe turnip as a 
generul crngt, and I must notv stale some of those causes which 
have led to the preference given to the turnip. A poiatoe ia a 
potatoe, so is a turnip a turnip; but while Lnerc are scores of 
varieties of i&e poialoe, all varying in ibe amount of the solid 
nutriment tbcy contain, the root hus never heen cultivated with 
refecence to ibis essentia! consideration, the farmer supposing 
that a stone iveii^ht of "lumpers," and a atone weight of "caps," 
"apples,"or "champions," is one and the same thing; while, 
upon the other band, alihongh the variety of the turnip kind is 
comparatively insignificant ; yet the relative properly of the 
few varieties has been made matter of important consideration. 
For instance, I believe that an acre of the best Swedish turnips 
will im'n out more fat, and make greater profit, than an acre of 
lumpers; while, upon the other hand, I am convinced tbat 
the best acre of "cups, apples, or champions," will turn out 
more fat than two acres ol the best Swedes, and as much as 
any ihree acres of the beat "globe," " sluoe," or "while 
Norfolli." 

Another fallacy upon which the potatoe basbeen condemned 
has arisen from the improper use made of it, many farmers 
giving it to cattle, pigs, ana horses, in a raw state, or unripe, 
or after [he season for giving it with advantage has passed. 
The pouitue never should be given in a raw state to any animal 
or any thing, with (lie exception of a sheep or a goose. A 
goose will thrive better, and have abetter favour, upon raw 
potatoes sliced than if fed upon any other food ; while the shef p 
will thrive mure rapidly upon it in a raw state ihan upon any 
otliev food. Upon the other hand, raw potatoes, and especially 
in the commeneemen[, will suour cattle and hnrses, and not 
unfrequently cause death ; while there is no danger from 
steamed potatoes to either the one or the oilier. Pigs will not 
always eat, and never can be fatted npon, raw potatoes ; while 
boiled potatoes wiU bring them to the greatest weight that they 
are capable of acquiring, and to greater perfection than any 
other food which can be continuously used with safety, admit- 
ting always, that from three weeks to a month's feeding upon 
oats or barky is necessary, if not indeed indispensable, to make 
the bacon firm and to give il a flavour. 

Kbave already, in the commencement of this chapter, given 
reasons ao fully for preferring the potatoe to the turnip, and 
icially for the small farmer, that I shall now close under this 
— J 
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head witli one or two general observations, and one or (<ro 
particular ones wbich I have made myself. In point of value, 
then, I contend that the best acre of potatoes is, for any use, 
worth fuur times as much as the best acre of turnips, nltile the 
manure produced from the former is much preferable lo that 
produced from the latter; and that a careless use is made of 
the turnip which is not made of the poialoe in consequence of 
its greater value. 

I'he particular observations tliat I made respecting ihe rela- 
tive value of steamed and raw potatoes are as follows : — I look 
two thorough-bred colts up from grass in November,both tiling 
four years old. From their then appearance, I had reason to 
fear that ibev would not be " weight carriere," After they had 
gone through their regular course of physic, I gave tliem a 
■mall feed of boiled potatoes, with bran, night and morning, 
and a sufficient quantity of hay. As they got used to the 
food, T increased it to a small bucket for each nearly full, night 
il.i raoTaiug. In a short time I found that they had alto- 
gether rejected ihehay, and for the four last months they never 
lasted any other food than potatoes and bran, nor did they 
taste water. Their eyes shone like diamonds; thetr skins were 
like satin ; their growth was so improved that they gave every 
promise of becoming first-rale hunters, and which they sun- 
seqnenlly did. The same year I had about thirty head of 
cattle fattening upon potatoes. I gave them, in the first instance, 
raw, and found that all, or nearly all, were seieed with violent 
icouring, while one of the best died. I then changed the food 
of some to a sufficient quantity of the beat hay, and of a few 
others to boiled potatoes, and the result was such a change in 
the animals as astonished me and every body else. One most 
important circumstance in the feeding of all sorts of cattle 
should not be omitted, and is well worthy the consideralion of 
the farmer ; it is this : — At the time that I speak of, I hod 
eleven head of cattle " bailed up " i' 
rest loose, each having a single hoi 
cow-house I frequently witnessed ! 
animals experienced in lying do^ 

found that those that were loose lay down in an entirely dif- 
ferent position. This induced me to change them, and I put 
six of the most backward and of the worst thriving from the 
cuwhouse into the single houses, and put those that bad been 
ill the single houses into their places, and the result was that 
those in the single houses began to thrive rapidly, while those 
that had been changed to the bail as rapidly fell off. The 
reason of this trill be at once seen : rest is as necessary for an 
aiiimal as food itself, and, by observing the natural posture of a 



a cow-bouse, and all the 

e to itself. While in tlie 

e great difficulty that the 
1 and getting up. 




(OW wliile sleeping in the fielj, it will be seen that she uaually 
Hes with her head inclined lo [he flank across the fore-shoulder, 
^K position whirh she never can acquire when baited up or tied 
Tf the head amongst other beasts. For these reasons I have 
lot for many yeata allowed a beast of mine to be tied up, or a 
pilar to be put upon one of my horses. 

• I hava thought it necessary lo enter fully upon the relative 
Utie of potatoes and turnips, because the preference for the 
liter has gone far to induce landlords to adopt the large farm 

; while the proper cultiTation of the latter is indi 
fcble to the complete working of the small farm system, a 
Bculiarly adapted to spade husbandry. 






'If many writers have attributed the poverty oE tli 
le te the facility with which they can procure an 
iailed supply of potatoes, I think I may attribute much ol 
e»erty and degradation of the English worlcing classes, as well 
It) the growing contentions between landlord and tenant, to the 
•*■ — ■— propagation of the turnip. I am aware that it will be 
a heterodox, to attempt any disparagement of this now 
pvoured and fashionable root. It is, however, to the agriuul-. 
ibourer what machinery is to the factory operative, and 
n the hands of the landlord, what the factory itself is in 
1 hands of the cotton lord, each enabling their respective 
rs to dispense with manual labour to a. considerable ex- 
Was it not for the encouragement of the turnip, it would 
impossible for the landlords of this country to have so allotted 
restates as to render a supply of any description of food 
n foreign countries necessary. The rage for turnips is al- 
_'s in proportion to the size of the farm, and may be consi- 
dered as the very main spring of the large farm system. 

Before I proceed to a eonsideraiion of the value of this crop, 
2 shall treat of the different descnptions most in use ; the soil 
most genial to its growth; the mode of culture; treatment 
while growing"; diseases lo which it is liable ; mode of saving the 
crop ; and its application. 

The descriptions of turnip most in use for a Buccession of 
food are, the globe or white Norfolk, the Aberdeen or red- 
topped yellow, and the Swedish turnip. There are some otbei's 
which, however, with the exception of the atone turnip, vary 
but little from those that I have menlioned- 
r The soil in which tnmips of all descriptions thrive best, is 
\t,l of a deep, luose, mellow, friable nature; dry and free from 
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The turnip thrires Wst in a. rool temperate climate, and 
ihuugh it requirei a dry bed, it delights in a moist etinoB- 
■phere. Hence we find the luruip culiivaicd to much greater 
perfection in Scotlaod, and id the nonbem counties, than in 
the southern counties of England. I am not quite tiire, how- 
ever, that much of the preference given lo those disiricls does 
notarise out of the fact, that the land in the southern districts c«n 
be inrned lo belter aeconnt. However, I am ready to yield the 
superiority to Scotland and ibe northern dr&iricts. 

The usual mode u( preparing for a rrop of lumips after com 
is as follows : — the stuhble should be brobe up ss soon as poii- 
nble after harvest, and atlowed lo remain rough iu ridgeleta till 
the first dry wcalber in spring, when it is cross ploughed and 
well harrowed, and from that time tn the time ol solving the 
crop it should he ploughed and harrowed whenever weeds 
show themselves. The ground for the turnip should be ploughed 
deeper than for any other crop with the exceplion of mangul 
wurlsel and carrots, all of which grow from a lap root and to a 
great depth. Before the seed is sown, the usual prauiice is to 
make the surface as fine as possible, drills are then opened at 
lather belter than two feet from centre to centre ; the manure, 
which must be of the very best and richest quality, at the mte 
of full twenty tons an acre, should be then liberally spread in 

.. t^ drill, which is closed up just as if planted wilh poialoeg. 
The seed is then sown hy some one of the various implements 
now in use for that parpose, and to all of which there is a 
roller attached, which flattens the top of the drill, leaving it 
from six to eight inches wide. 

Another system in very general use is that of sowing in 
broad cast, or sowing the whole field in the same manner as 
clover is sown. If the latter method is adopted the maoure 
should be ploughed in with the second last ploughing, so as to 
admit of iis being tborougbly incorporated with the soil previ- 
ous to [he seed being sown. If lime is used, the too frequent 
use of which should he discouraged, it should be laid upon the 
ilubhie before the field b bioke up, as its eRect upon tne soil 
is more durable than any other description of manure, while iis 
use immediately belore sowing fails of producing that efiect 
which an earlier application would produce. After the lime is 
Itud on, its vigour is increased by every subsequent stirring. If 
bone dust is used the seed should he sown as speedily as possi- 
ble after its application. I incline, however, to a union of those 

* two plans. 

I approve decidedly of the system of sowing in drills, while 
_ 1 am greatly in favour of an early application of the manure in 
:r that it may he well inci uporaied with the soil to aid in 
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ibe early growth of the plains. I approve of the drill, becauce 
by tliat means ifae earth can be most prolitably arranged, so as 
to insure that depth of soil which the Droad cast will not admit 
of, whereas the space between turn ips sown in broad cast is wholly 
lost and of no earthly value. The principal objection to the 
drill system is, thai the crop cannot be safely fed off by sheep, 
as ihey are very apt to lie down in the fuiTows, lo turn upon 
the bock and die, nefore they are discovered. One rule as re- 
gards lUTiiips must be observed, that is, that the ground must 
be as fine as it can be possibly made before the seed is gown. 
Ifstiwn in drills, the lurniu will generally shoot up in about 
ten or twelve days and will very shortly throw out what is 
called the rough leaf, or present a miniature of the plant. At 
this stage tbe earth should be taken away from the breast of the 
diill, as well for the purpose of cutting olT the weeds, as of pre- 
paring tt in the valley lor its subsequent application to the crop. 
ShoTtiy after this process, a pretty fair guess can be made of 
the prospect, and the farmer may [hen proceed with the opera- 
tion of thinning the crop with a hand hoe, leaving the plants 
ten or eleven inches asunder, and cutting up the weeds. When 
the plants get a-head after this process, which they will do very 
ipeedily, the farmer should again go over the drills, cutting out 
any fresh plants that have sprouted up and clearing off the 

The principal od wantage of the Swedes over other desenpliong 
is, that if unhealthy plants, or plants that have started into 
head, shall appear, or if any failures should bike place, their 
places may be supplied by transplanting from parts whicti will 
admit of being thinned. After tins process has be^ performed, 
the plants should be carefully earthed by apjtlving tbe mould 
in the valleys with a hand hoe, The crop will then speedily 
cover the ground, which will go far lo prevent the growth of 
_, weeds; should any appear, however, neiiher time nor pains 
be spared in eradicating them, and should the weather 
It very dry and the ground become hard, the space he- 
een the plants may he poked with a sharp croiv-bar, which, 
g prised, will loosen the s»il and thus aflbrd fresh nutri- 
t to (he plants, while it wdl be the means of enabling the 
ftosened soil to retain the moisture of the night dews, Great 
; frequently occurs to the tumip crop by the ground 
ng caked and hard from long drought. 
The diseases to which the turnip crop is liable' have been 
before staieil, the principal of which ai'e, dt^strnelion by the fly, 
and the (in;,'ers and toes. The use of quick lime, sulphur, and 
ms have been recommended as means of protec- 
a against ibe ravages of ibe fiy, but I have not heard of any 



plan wliich can be relied upon with cerlmnty as a means of 
prcveniiun. Very wet weauicr, bad cultivation, poor ^ouod. 
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The best season for sowing Swedes may be considered to be 
from the second week in April to the lirst week in May ; for 
ike Aberdeen from the first week in May to the middle of that 
month ; and for the white globe or Norfolk from the second 
week in May to tbe first week in June. 

Turnips are either fed off on the ground by sheep ; drawn 
sa they are required for the use of store or stall fed cattle ; or 
stored, if the ground is either wet or required for a winter 
crop. If stored, they are drawn about the latter end of Octo- 
ber or tbe beginning of November ; the heads and (ails are 
llien chopped off, and they are piled in the same manner and 
shape in which the potatoes are ptaeed iu the pit, and are then 
well covered with dry ferns or wheaten straw. A deep drain 
should be dug round the heap, as I have described in treating 
of the potaloe pit. They may be then taken from the heap 
as reqiiired fur use, the globes being first used, the Aberdeens 
second, and the Swedes kept for spring feeding, as they will 
last the longest. 

There is one curious fact itiat ought not to be forgotten us 
regards the relative value of the several descriptions. It is 
this ; — ^The Swede increases in its nutritive quality in propor- 
tion to its size, that is, there will be more nutriment in one 
Swede of twenty pounds weight, than in two Swedes of ten 
pounds each, while there will be more nourishment in four 
white Norfolks of five pounds each, than in one of the same 
description weighing twenty pounds; and, for this reason, I 
think more space should be allowed between the Swedes in the 
drills than to any other description of turnip. 

Turnips are given to sheep, store and stall fed cattle ; Swedes 
are very Irequently steamed and given lo working horses and 
pig!, but fur neither are they sufficient food. I shall now state 
ray general objection to the esiensive propagation of the ttiroip. 
In the first place, then, ihey encourage ^ndlords to compel 
their 'tenaDts tu keep a large quantity of ground in grass ; as 
the turnip can only be considered as valuable from its capabi- 
lity of keeping up the grass fed cattle in the condition to which 
lli« pasture has brought [hem, so that they may be marketable 
in all semens. Thus, a beast wei};hing eight hundred weight 
in the month of November, when the grass begins to fall off, 
can be kept io the same condiuon throughout the winter bj 
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, and Ae value, iherefore, thai can be assigned to the 
s the difference of price occasioned by ibe difference ol 
; for instance, a beast in ibe same condition will be 
« hi March, April, or May, than in September, Oc- 
r November. 
I believe, however, it will be admilled ibat turnips do not 
possess the property of fatting cattle, boi merely thai of keep- 
ing up their condition. This, 1 admit, is a very great advan- 
tage, but by no means equal to ibat possessed by the potatoe, 
which is capable of fatting a beast from the very lowest stale 
~0 the highest perfection to which it can be brought. 1 have 
L many beasts fall off upon turnips, while 1 have never 
lown potatoes to fail in bringing the very poorest to ibe 
^hest state of perfection. The reason, then, that I prefer the 
o the turnip is, because it affords the means which the 
nip lacks of finishing a beast ; because the cultivation of 
les would induce landlords to bring more land under 
cultivation, while [the extensive use of the ti:mip induces 
lo keep it either in grass, or if in tillage, lo he cultivated 
,y the plough. 

t Machinery for sowing and cultivating turnips has betn 
''roughl to great perfection of late years. I am not lo be un- 
rstood as objecting lo ihe use of machinery, even for the pur- 
s of agriculture, on the contrary, 1 should look to great be- 
V^t for the small farmer from llie threshing machine, and also, 
Ifhe chose to cultivate turnips, Itom those machines which are 
.Bed for that purpose, and, in the event of the system which 1 
idvocote being carried into effect, I will venture to say that 
rery small farmer would derive bis full share of benefit from 
rery improvement that was made in macbinery, and that each 
Jistrict would be stocked with a sufficiency of the very best de- 
TJption, which might be hired as wanted by those who required 
' ' ' ' 1 district A, containing a thousand acres ol 

L somewhere about 1,200 quarters of wheat 
jDuid be produced annually, it would be very well worth ll]e 
ttliile of one individual to have a thrashing machine for hire, 
niiicb would perform the amount of labour required, while it 
Kouid be a very useless expeuditure for a man who had only 
^e quarters of wheat to thrash, to go to the expence of buying 
ll ihresbing machine. So with the man who had half an acre 
H turnips, he could hire all the most improved machinery as lie 
iquired it, while to purchase it would be absolute madness. 
erbaps I could not have hit upon a more happy illusliaiion 
ixplain how machinery has became man's curse, 
d how it cimld be made man's holiday. I should much ra- 
ther sue the horse hoe, the grubber, the roller, and the drilliug 
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asons at wbiL:h it should be groivD, and ih« 
ops retpiirtd by the small farmer, when I 
1 rules for the Management of Small Farms, I 
have ahsiuined from entering as mui;h into detail under the 
several heads as I otherwise Ehoiild have done, and I have con- 
fined myself more to general obser 
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Having now disposed of what may be considered the three 
grand triips, I sball only treat, in the present Dumber, of such 
uther crops as I consider necessary for the small farmer, as I 
am anxious to commence my next number with a clear deve- 
lopement of the mode by which 1 hope to see the small farm 
system brought into immediate practical nperaiioo. My re- 
marks, therefore,' will be brief with legard to the remaining 
pruduce, giving auIGcient information as to the mode of pro- 
ducing them ; the purposes to which they may be applied ; and 
their relative value. 

If I should hereafter deem it necessary tn publish a complete 
agrieultural dictionary, the trouble that such a work will iuipoee 
upon me shall not deter me from the underlalting, and, in truth, 
the time is fast approaching when there will he a much greater 
demand for worts upon Agnculture than ever there has been, 
for good guesses, upon commerce and nianufactares. It so 
happens that almost every work npon farming consisla either 
of a compilation lirom the writmgsof the most popular theo- 
rists, or of a coljeclion of meie isolated experiments com- 
municated to the author either by the steward of some squire, or 
the manager of some agricultural society. Upon the other 
hand, if my little work should hear the appearance of presump- 
don or arrogance from the absence of reference lo Other writers, 
my only apology ia, that, as I write fur those who cannot afford 
to experimentalize to any great esleni, I prefer starting theta 
upon the straight road of simple practice, allowing ihem lo di- 
verge into experiment when they have ealablished their foot- 
ing ; ni^ver for a moment denying, or even doubling, that tha 
science of agriculture, in this eountry, is merely ia its infancy. 
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while 1 look to its improvement as an easy means of estab- 
lisbiiig for England a position which may enable her peo- 
ple to Dili defiance to ihe foreign invader, and make thain in- 
dspeodeiit ol the foreign producer. 
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lere are two descriptions of this root, both as to colour and 
_.. ler of growing, the one of a 6esh colour, the other while. 
Another dilference is supposed to exist between these two spe- 
cies, namely, that while the one strikes its roots deep in the 
■oil, tlie other grows partly above it. I intline to tiiink, how- 
ever, that this is an error into which writers hai-e been led by 
persons who have sown the root in soil not fitted to its growth, 
and that both species will strike down and grow down, and 
grow under ground, if the soil is of sufficient depth. 

The soil beat suited to this valuable root is a deep, heavy, 
rich loam, and in order to bring the crop to the highest state 
of perfection, it should be sown in ridgelets, after a liberal 
quantity of manure has been well worked up with the soil. It 
being a great object to bring the roots lo ibeir full size before 
the frost sets in, and not lo sow the seed so early as to run the 
risk of damagft from frost, every alteaiioii should be jiaid lo 
bring it to maturity within the season which may be relied 
upon, li'or this purpose I am fiiendly to the system of tians- 
ptanting for two reasons, firsllyj because you can take better 
care of your plants in the seed bed until they are fit for re- 
moval, and, secondly, it afTurds the farmer more time for pre- 
paring the ground. besides these advantHges, as the aftei' 
I culture of mnngei wurlzel is more tedious ana precarious than 
I tiwt required by the turnip, these difficulties will he overcome 
I iy transplanting, instead of sowing the seed, 
I The seed may be sown in n small bed in tlie garden ahoui 
Idle middle of May, and will be fit fur removal about the middle 
if June, when they should be carefnlly taken up and planted 
B drills of two and a half feet apart, from centre to centre, 
i within fifteen inches of each other in the drill. Perhaps it 
f be as weil to meution here, that all those processes which 
f be said to belong to gardening rather than to farming, 
jld be performed by persona for whom, in each district, 
v would be sufficient demand lo ensure a proper supply. 
■ nstance, I should by all means recommentf the four ac:e 
T to have recourse lo the practical gardener whenever he 
red bis serviees, and that not being more than a portion 
'ee or four days in the year, a district of a iliousaitd acr^i 




I would furnish ample employracnt for a nutnbcr of scieDtifie 
gardeneri. About the Imier end of August the under leaves 
of the mangel nuTlzel may be lalien off and given to cattle. 
Milch cowE espccirJIy like this food, and it increases iheir milk 
considerably. 

During the first fine weather in October, and before the Crop 
becomes frost-bitten, the root abould be drawn, and may be 
stored in the same manner as turnips, and will fumisb a large 
BUptily of the most favouriie, most wholesome, and nutritive 
food, while care should be taken Lo give a poruon of some other 
more binding food with it, chopped straw, hay, or boiled poiatoes, 
for instance. If proper care is bestowed upon mangel wurtzel 
by selecting the most healthy plants from the seed bed, and 
preserving a sufficient quantity to replace any failures thai may 
lake place in the drills, from fifty to sixty tons weight will M 
found to be by no means an unusual produce for an acre of 

food ground. The after culture for mitngel wurtzel in no way 
iffers from that of the turnip after the first hand-lioeing. 



There are two descriptions of vetch, but I believe that w« 
ourselves have created the distinction, merely by sowing the 
seed at different seasons of the year. They are now known by 
the spring and winter vetch. 

The winter vetch should he sown about two bushels of seed 
to the acre, precisely as I have described the method of sowing 
wheat. The ground should be made very fine, a rather moist 
■oil is that which it thrives beat in, but well drained, which the 
furrow on either aide will accomplish. The seed may be sown 
any time in September, the earlier the better. In a soutliem 
climate I have cui vetches two feet high on the 17th of March, 
but I think about the SOih of Aptil is the earliest period at 
which a crop may be generally relied upon. Care sDould be 
taken (o sow eiitier black oats or beans liberally with the vetch 
crop, as they serve as standards for the vetch and keep tb« 
crop from lodging upon the ground. 

bpring vetdiea may be sown in the first fine weather in 
March, and will be fit for use by the middle of June. They 
may he sown rather thicker than the winter crop, say two 
bushels and a half, and the covering may be lighter than thai 
of the winter vetch, say an inch and a half. Vetches are in the 
best state for milch cowa and young cattle and pigs, when llie 
~~d has acquired nearly its full size, and care should be taken 
s them sparingly in the first Inslance, althoDgh no other 



danger ia to be appreheniled from a liberal use of them than 
that of creating a temporary^ weakness, especially in milcli 
coiTS, as they give an almost incredible quantity of milk when 
fed upon them. 

The vetch does not require a deep soil, and, if cut before ripe, 
does little or no in]UTy to the land. In fact, it is rather an 
improving crop, and may he safely taken between a crop 
of potatoes and barley, cabbages, mangel wurlzel, or white 
turnips. 



1^1 am not sure that rape bas ever been snflieiently esteemed 
for general purposes, it being usually confined to tlie feeding 
of sheep, I sowed sixteen acres of rape broad cast, after a crop 
of early potatoes, in the last week in August, and from Decem- 
ber till March I fed six score hoggets upon it with tha greatest 
success; the milch oowa also devoured it greedily; while I 
found a great increase both in lie richness and quantity oi their 
milk, and the same field gave a Insnriani crop of barley, sown 
iu the SL'Cond week of April. The stalk of the rape is the 
richest part, and for that reason great pains should be taken in 
its management. In broad cast it will grow to leaf j while in 
drills the slalk will attain an immense thickness. The practice, 
then, which I recommend for the cnltivatiou of rape, is as 
follows :~— 

This crop thrives best in a rich moist soil, and the land docs 
not require so much working as for turnips, roan gel- wunzel, or 
carrots. The rape seed may be sown like mangel-wurtzel, in a 
bed in the garden, and may be planted oat in drills, twenty 
inches from centre to centre, and nine inches asunder in the 
driUs. If the plants are token from a seed-bed, the seed may 
be sown the latter end of June, and transplanted from tlie 
middle to the latter end of Augnst. The crop does not require 
much after cnlture, but will be the better for being steadied in 
the ground during tlie first dry weather in October, by casting a 
little earth round each plant with the hand-hoe. Rape seldom or 
never fails, and is so hardy, that it has been found very dilficuh 
lo eradicate it from the ground when the crop has been allowed 
to ripen ; indeed there are instances of fields that have been 
twenty years in grass after rape, throwing up a considerable 
aop after the first ploughing. 

Rape, managed as I have described, would be fit for use in 
December, and will furnish an abundance of the verv best de- 
plioH of food until the ground is required for a succeeding 
ip; wliile, like vclchps, it has the property of not exhausting 
land, if not allowed to run to seed. 
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Tlieie is no food [o wLicb all kinds of animuts are more 
partial ihan die caiTot, especially horees, I have seea fonr 
leams of working-liorses, eight carriage-horaet, and seiernl 
vadtlle-liorses, fed from November to March upoD carrots, with 
a small quantity, of about half a peck a-day, of vetches, tbat had 
heated lu the slack and were unht for seed, given to each, and 
I never ebit horses in finer condition ; while, at the same time, 
I doubt that ihey were capable of doing as much work as if 
ihey had been fed upon hay and com. However, they were 
in top condition, with coats like satin, and very bcalihy. Milch 
cowa eat carrots greedily ; and, while fed upon them, both the 
quanlily and the quality of the mdk is considerably improved. 
The great objection to the carrot as a geueral crop is, the dilH- 
cully of procuring land wiib a sufficient depth of mould, and 
wbith the carrot, above all other roots, requires, not less than 
two feet at least ol loose Iriable moula being necessary to 
inSDie a full crop. I have already given directions as to the 
mode by which, in about three years, almost any amount of 
good soil may be insured by digging the furrows, when the 
earth has been shovelled out of them. I have been led to re- 
commend this practice for the purpose of insuring a sufficiept 
amount of soil for growing mangle wurtzel and carroU, to both of 
which I attach great value. Supposing then the farmer to 
have a piece of ground cnpable of producing carrots, the lollaw- 
ing is the mode of culture which I recommend. 

In November the field should be liberallv covered with the 
compost made under the cattle, as I have clescribed under the 
head "Manure". It should be then dug in and allowed to remain 
rough in ridgelets until (he first fine weather in spring, when 
It should receive a thoroughly good digging, care being taken 
to mix Ihe manure well with the soil; the land may remain 
so till the middle of April when it should be laid out in beds 
of four feet wide and furrows a foot wide and eignteen inches 
deep, this will give an addition of four inches and a half to 
the depth of the bed, while as carrots require iminense at- 
tention lest they may be smothered with weeds, the furrow 
will furnish good standing room, from which each bed to die 
centre may be weeded without ihe labourer being compelled to 
stoop ; ibe ground should be made as fine as possible, not 
only on tlie surface, but lo the extreme depth to which it can 
be elTecled. The seed being of an adhesive, or rather tangling, 
nature, should he mixed with coarse sand, and sown liberally, 
■ say seven pounds lo the acre, and covered in with about an j 

^^H inch and a half of the bouom half foot of the furrow. Tlie J 

m d 



plants are very slow in making tlieir appearance, aotl care 
ihoultl be tDknii to pull up the weeds with ilie hand should 



any appear. Thii trop will 
begionitJg of June, whei 
plants in ilie bed fiiliy fiff 
no further care iliuii thut ' 
the earth wiiU a. crowbar bi 
prove dry. 

The crop may be drawn 
ilie tops may be cut olTan; 
until ihey begin to decay 
ihey devour greedily, 
of dry saitd, and buili 



. sh 



make its appearance until the 
Id be tbinobd, leaving the 
:iies abunder, and it requiring 
ilng and poking and stirring 
the plants should the weather 



ta abunt llie latter end of October, and 
iny lime fr'im the middle of September 
ly and given to oattle ; a food which 
The carrots may then be laid in a bed 
p to any height wiih alternate layers of 
■" ' they may be preserved 



perfectly frcsb and lit for use till the following s 
great advanuge that the canot has over roost other roots is, 
that, I never knew a beasl to surfeit upon them, to refuse ibeo), 
or to tire of them, while they possess more nutiiuve matter 
than any other, with the single exception of the potatoe. Pigs 
relish carrots und will thrive rapidly upon ibem, while cows 
and horses may be more safely fed upon them as their sole 
food with the Eingle exception of the potatoe.— Carrots are not 
au impoverishing crop if the ground is properly treated, neltber 
do they rer[uito so much a rich as a deep loose so:l, 



Wk There are many varieties of the cabbage tribe ; lliose laoti 
generally cultivated as Held crops are theox-head, the drum-head, 
and York, all of which grow to an immense size. As wilb 
potatoes so it is with cabbages : however, those who grow the 
latter looking more to size than to the quantity of n 
Upon the contrary, as a beast will | 



1 generally prefer that wbicli 
in general most palatable, 1 



pi'efer the sugar loaf, ultbough not considered a field cabbage, 
to any that I have named. The cabbage requires better soil 
and more manure than any other root. The ground most filled 
for producing cabbages is a watnn clayey deep soil, as rich as 

The ground in which spring cabbages are lo be grown should 
he well covered with manure and trenched up before Christmas. 
It should be again dug to a coiisiJeruble depth in the Ursi line 
weather in spring, and, previous to the plants being put out, 
another good covering of manure should be applied and imme- 
diately covered in ; the ground may be then allowed to rsmaln 
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level until the operation of pfaniiag commences, when it ibould 
l>e stirred to tlie' depth of about six or eight inches, refreshing 
the surface for the young plants. The seed should be Mnm in 
a well shehered spot in the garden, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and may be planted out early in April. The crop will 
be fit for use about the middle of September, and furnishes 
an abundance of the very best description of food for milch 
or stall fed cattle, while hogs and sheep prefer it to almost any 
other. 

Great attention must be paid to drawing the young plants 
from the bed, and also to selting them in the rows. I recom- 
mend the gardener of the disirict to be employed for this job, 
and I would advise him, his line being set and his plants ready, 
to furnish himself with a tub of strong lanit water, which he 
mav apply liberally with a watering put without the rose to a 
dozen plants according as he sets ibal number. It is of all 
things necessary thai the cabbage plant should he well steadied 
in the ground, and that the soil should be as well prepared as 
possible for its recepdon. The rows may be planted, if for 
sugar loaf, at a distance of tiro feet from centre to centre, and 
the plants may lie of as aqua! distance in the row. lliose of 
the larger kind, however, should be alloiced a yard space every 
way, as they grow to a much greater size. 

Cabbages intended for winter use should he sown in the bed 
about the middle of April, and may be planted out any time 
{nta the middle of June to the middle of July, the ground 
being well prepared and well manured. Cabbages planted at 
this season will fumi::h an abundance of the very best food for 
cattle from the middle of October to the following spring; 
care being talien to pull up the stalk instead of cutting off the 
head, as 1 fear cabbages, like potatoes, have got a bad name in 
consequence of mismanagement, it being a generally received 
opinion that cabbage is a very exhausting crop, a charge arising, 
I apprehend, out of the slovenly practice of cutting off the 
heads and allowing the stalk to remain, exhausting the ground 
to a greater extent than before d>e head had been cut off. 
Moreover, there is no better manure than a heap of cabbage i 
stuoips will make, if covered while fresh with a little good dnng, | 
and then turned and chopped and mixed with a small qaaniity I 
of compost. ] 

Field cabbages will attain as much as filly pounds weight, 
sugar loaves from six to nine pounds, and the crop has the great 
advantage of standing the winter well, and of being wholesome 

kfood, and easily managed for all sorts of stock. In the after 
culture care must be token to land the plants well with a hand I 
Hk, to pick off snails and slugs when ibey make their appear- I 
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Rice, or, what is siill better, to shake a. little quick lime on th« 

le alter each tanding;, immediately ainund the plant. The 

r who wishes to have an abundant crop of this excellent 

>d, wiUflnd hisadraDiage in occasionally applying a middling 

icd watering pot full of tank water to every twenty plants. 

' Should any of the plants become starters, that is, run up 

BKmatuTely to Seed, or should any fail, they should be replaced 

him the seed bed. The notion ^at cabbage gives a disagree- 

Me taste to milit or butter is an erroneous one, and haa been 

irived from the damage done to both by the practice of giving 

ecayed slinking outside cabbage leaves to milch cows, whereas, 

goad sugar loaf in autumn, or a winter cabbage that has been 

Miched with frost, is as sweet, as wholesome, and lis nutritious 

OS a milch cow can eal. A great advantage that the cab* 

has over the turnip ts, that it stands the frost better, while 

a be better got at In snow. 



^ A certain riuanlity of flax being indispensable, as well as for 
the purpose of giving the family employinenl during the winter 
nights as of supplving them with a good stock of Unen, I con- 
sider it necessary to lay down rules for its culture and manage- 
ment. Flax may be sown in any ground of moderate richness, 
and does not require so rich a soil as most other crops. How- 
ever, I do not mean to ajuert that the crop will not be in pro- 
portion to the ground in which it is sown j good ground, if not 
100 rich, producing the best crop. 

The ground should be made very fine, and the seed should 
be sown as early as possible in March, at the rate of between 
two and three bushels per acre. Great care must be taken in 
the selection of the seed, as much depends upon its freshness 
and soundness. Tlie seed should be covered either with a 
garden rake, or with a bush barrow, carefully made, and cau- 
tiously used. When the crop miikes its appeai'ance, the ground 
should be kept well weeded. When the (fax is about six inches 
high, clover seed may be sown, at the late of about eighteen 
pounds to the acre, and may be rolled in, aprocess which, if per- 
formed by a hand roUer, will rather serve than injure the flax. 

If the seed is sown in March, the flax will blossom from the 
latter end of June to the middle of July, and, if intended for 
thread only, it may be then pulled ; great care being taken 
how the work is performed, which is by catching the flax with 
the right hand about eight inches from the top, doubling what 
is over the hand by compressing ihe left hand upon it, and then 
with a gentle and sudden, but not violent, ievt, wwwro^ \^ ^«(to, 
the groand. The flax should be fc«i \j.ei m^ v^ «&»*>■ *V5»«'** 
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takeu to a pond oi clear walet, 
BUd allowed Lo remain Ioy a[ least a 
he examined c(u:li day, by drawing 



lerc il ihould be deposited 
days, after wliith il should 
few stalks from one of the 
wneilier or no it has been sufficiently 
iteeped to admit'of, the thread bein^ drawn out of the outside 
lining, just as you would try whether or no the season would 
admit of oak trees being barked, by ascertaining ii the strip 
runs freely; wliich will generally be- ihe case when ihe wind ii 
in the south or the west. Wh«n the thread can be easily sepa- 
rated from the outside covering, then the sheaves may he token 
from the pond and spread thinly over a grass field or clean 
stubble, where it should be allowed to remain until it is per- 
fectly dry, and until it has acquired a velloiviKb cclour. It 
may be then tied up in small buiidleH as thick as a man's leg, 
and stooked 1ilce com for a day or two if the weather is fine, 
ader which it should be stored away in a dry place, with a hurdle 
under it, five or six feet front the ground, and with a good 
current of air. 

As soon as the long nights drop in, the family may begin lo 
manufacture the fiax, the set'erai processes of which are per- 
formed as follows: — it is flrst pounded, winch may be performed 
either with mallets, a roimd polished stone, or by a flax pounder, 
which last instrument I recommend, and merely mention the two 
former as substitutes which are frequently used : however, as I 
before stated, each district will be very likely lo have a suffici- 
ency of machinery for the more easy performance uf all such 
jobs, aud therefore I shall calculalP u^n the flax being pounded 
by a ponndiiig machine. This process softens the bark, and the 
flax is (hen ready for scutching, which is performed either by 
holding a lock of the flax twislcd round the leu bond, and hODging 
over a hoard about three feet high, along the side of which it is 
slashed, with a scutching handle which reaeniblts a cleaver, 
being, however, much longer, and about five inches wide, and 



sharpish 

There IS anotlier 
may be described t 
six inches wide, at 
a wooden blade a 
with the handle i) 
and made to open and 
ground, and the woman 
the righi'hand, puts thi 
ripple it through this 



fastened 



used for scutching Box which 
t is about eighteen inches long, 
Dut like the handle of a knife ; 
:hes wide and of equal length 
wooden rivet 






This is placed upon the 

jg me blade about the centre in 

nder the blade and continues to 

! until it becomes so flue thai it 

pressed nearly to the bottom of 

first the flax is merely drawn through 

ihe blade and handle meet, aitd by degrees, as the procei 

aij ibe blade is closed more and inote atlei e^erj fi'je 



ill run freely, although t 
the handle ; that ' 




mm OI I 
ighas I 
18 goes I 



rippliags, tinUl at length it runs freely, although the edge of ihc 
blade sliould nearly tuuuh the bottom of the groove, and after 
which the flax is held in the left linnd and slashed over with 
the rij;ht, until all the loose fihres of tow are removed from it. 

This j)rocess lakes the course low off the flax, and prepares 
it for " heckling," a process which is performed by rippling the 
dax ihrottgh the teeth of the heckle, of whith ttiere are various 
descriptions used, according to ihe fineness which it is intended 
to make the linen. As soon as this process has been performed, 
ibe flax is then twisted into hanks, after wbich it is spun into 
thread, and subseqaeiiily wove iuio linen, whilt; the coarse and 
fine low mixed together make good sacks or winnowing sheets. 

As i mean in my rules for the Management of Smiul Farms, 
to assign a portion of each for ibe growth o( flax, I have 
thought it necessary to give instructions for its cnltivation in 
ibis preliminaiT iiumher. No house-keeper should be without 
a plot of flax, and it is no excuse to say, eitiicr that be can have 
it dressed cheaper at the mill, or that he can buy linen cheaper 
than be can manufacture it, for experience will teach him that 
in both calculations he is mistaken, if he sends it to the mill, 
his family will be idle just at the time when ibcy might be 
agreeably and profitably employed, and if he purchases bis 
linen be will soon find out the diflerence between his own 
and that of his neighbour who has manufactured it for himself. 

A great prejudice has been most ridiculously created against 
the growth of flax, from a belief that it impoverishes the ground, 
whereas there never was a greater error, ss I have seun excel- 
lent crops produced after flax when the seed has not been al- 
lowed to ripen, and in whiuh the whole damage to the land 
from a crop ol flax consists. There is no better plan for grow- 
ing clover than that which I have described, it admits of the 
seed being sown in the very best season, while the act of pulling 
the Box loosens the ground, and is of great advantage to the 
yonng shoots wbich have not, up to that period, deprived the 
Bax of any of the required s 



Clover may be classed amongst the great variety of other 
Hriificial grassi-'s ; however, as it is my desire to steer clear of 
■11 complexity, I shall merely treat of that description which 
should constitute the small farmer's crop. I am, then, de- 
cidedly in favour of the broad Isaved " red clover." I have 
before described how it should be sown with flax ; however, as 
it raay suit some to sow it alone, I shall give iustrucdons for 
that purpose. Though clover requires but little covering, it 
will come to the greatest perfection in dee^ rltk. wjA»\\ia'«- 
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ever, ]xaA of a very inodeTale quality, if properly treated, will 
yield an aboiidant crop. 

The best time for sowing is early in March, irhen the ground 
should be made perfecOy fine, and well rolled in order to procure 
an eren stirrace. The seed may be then sown and covered 
slightly by raking the ground well with a elose-tooihed rake. 
If care is udien in selecting fresh seed the crop seldom fails, 
and, as it quickly fovers the ground, it stands in no danger 
of being choked with weeds. When the first ciop is fit for 
cutiincr, the small farmer, when going to perform that opeiration, 
should take with him a wheelbarrow -full of the finest compost, 
aod ax Boon as he has cut as much as he requires for the day, 
he should give ibe stubble a good sprinkling of tlie compost. 

By this means he will ensure three or even tour cuttings in the 
season of the very best description of food for cattle, growing 
pigs and sheep, the only caution necessary, being, care to bring 
cows to their lull feed by degrees and never allowing ibem to 
drink water for some time after feeding; clover should be 
giren scantily at first, and by degrees cattle mayjbe brought to 
a full feed of it, but, if given too profusely in the ontset, cows are 
very apt to burst. If it can be avoided clover should not be 
mown for cows in wet weather, or with a dew upon it, uutil they 
shall have been used to it for some time, lliere is no food 
upon which cows will give richer or more milk, or upon which 
growing pigs will thrive better. The difference in the ap- 
pearance of a cow fed upon clover and upon vetches is very 
apparent — those fed upon clover will have plumper quarters 
and lighter carcase, while those fed upon vetches wUl have lank 
qaarters and loose dropping bellies. 

Clover will fat a cow, vetches never will, however, they are 
fine wholesome food and very efficient in bringing a new calved 
cow to a full flow of milk. If clover is sown wittiout any other 
crop, about four pounds more seed may be used than if sown 
with flax or wheat ; indeed, I am not very favourable to the 
practice of sowing clover with wheal for this reason, if it is 
sown too early it becomes so high at harvest time that the 
wheat must either be cut very high or a largo quantity of the 
clover must be reaped with it, thereby losing the best of the 
straw in the first case, or rendering it necessary to delay saving 
the wheat until the clover is perfectly saved to prevent heatiDg 
ta the stack in the second case. 

REU&RKS. 

My objection to keeping land in pasture has been already 

^ tutted, and in order lo support that objection, 1 have devoted 

tbeprerionB chapters of this work to the consideration of the 



means by which the use of grass may be rendered wholly un- 
necessary ; indeed, when a writer undertakes to expose any 
system whifh lo him appears erroneous, it becomes his duly, if 
he has any other to propose as a substitute, lo develope it in all 
its features and delays so fully that, as a irhole, it may be con- 
sidered complete. I have thought well upon, and have had 
much practical experience in, famaing, before 1 ventured upon 
sn bold a step as that of a complete change of system ; how- 
ever, the more I think, the more I hear, and the more I read 
upon the subject, the more firmly am I convinced that the 
government of England will he compelled in less than one year 
from this date, to make the qneslion of borne colonization the 
principal feature of legislation. The erroneous system of agri- 
culture which has been hitherto practised in this country, lias, 
very fortunately, been a kind of saving's hank, of husbanding 
much richness in the land, which may at any time he abun- 
dantly yielded to a proper description of labour. In many 
previous chapters 1 have touched upon the rapid improvements 
to wliich the increased propagaiiou of the turnip crop have led, 
whUe hitherto I have aosiaiiied from mentioning the giealest 
advantage which the higher classes of society have derived from 
the introduction of that root, as well as others, as winter food. 

Before the Enghsh farmer had been instructed in the art of 
stall feeding cattle, it was cnsLoniary to slaughter the required 
number of oxen for winter provision at that season of the year 
when grass feeding had lost its virtue, and when cattle were 
likely to lall off. This practice imposed the necessity of eating 
salt meat during the winter and spring months, whereas the 
present system of winter feeding with roots enables the farmer 
to bring tis slock to market every day in the year, ihe supply 
being in some degree regulated by the demand. This alteration 
has led lo the greatest improvements in the breed of cattle, by 
crossing the blood, until the best and most profitable description 
had been procured ; while I would venture lo assert that a 
natural consequence of a change from soiled provisions lo fresh 
fond has been found most heneliciat to the humau race. If 
then, the change from salt to fresh meat has been beneficial to 
man, I think we may come to the same conclusion that fresh 
(odder for cattle dnring the winter months, would be an excel- 
lent substitute for dried up hay. 

I may he told that hay is indispensable for some purposes. 
I denv it, or that it is at all necessary that one cock of hay 
sboul3 be grown throughout ibc empire. As it is my intention 
lo conclude the second number of this work in uic present 
chapter, it may not be amiss to devote a portion of it lo facts 
which I have witnessed myself. 

Some years ago a relation of mine purch3.sed a. ^.«^--^«kx 
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old tiUy, the prodnce of a pony mare by a smleii leap, ibe breed 
of tv'bich baa* been in my laniity fur a p;i'ea[ iiunilH;r uf yeare. 
The iiHRie ol' tbe genileman was ibe Kev. Julin Hciirv Madras, 
and the history of tbe filly wus ibis : she was fed upon boiled 
potatoes and nothing else, and his sun bunted her tViim ibree 
. years old to six, astonishing the field with ber perrurmatice, 
[ sud she was always fresher at the end of the day than any ot&er 
f horse. I resolved opon having the mare at any pnee when bIh 
*'»'aB six years old, and I lempied the owner wub a large prire 
and bought ber. I was sceptical upon the point of potalon 
eonstitnting her only food, and ! tried her with ihu best bay 
and oais, hiiih of which she refused ; I then tieaied her to her 
old dish, and Tor two years that she was in my possession she 
iialdiiin or ever lasted any other food than boiled potatoes. 
She waa not even a large pony, and 1 hayf avuu ber hunted 
with tbe fastest fox bounds, whirh I was nbliged to part with 
becauBe they were so fast iliat the gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood eould not ride with them, and 1 have seen that 
pony carry the huntsman up to their tails ibree days in 
the week, and never tire. Again, after riding her back during 
die whole week of tbe Clonakilty races, and naving ridden ber 
OQ Satnrday from one o'clock till Jive, at that boifr I pat ber 
into a handicap with live other horses, some of ibeni tborongh> 
bred, with more weight upon her than any of the rest, for two 
mile heals; she lost tbe first beat Irom being over weighted, 
when 1 changed the joekey, putting np a lighter boy without a 
saddle, she won the second heat, and distanced the field the 
third heat, and carried me afterwards a distance of some miles,' 

trancing ihe whole way.nnd supped eoml'oriablj' offa bucket of 
uiled poiQiocs. Now who will say that boiled potatoes are bad 
for tbe wind, or that bay is indispensable to tbe keep of horses ? 
Having now treated of the different crops which should 
constitute the produce of a four acre faim, 1 shall proceed in 
the next number to a developenient of the means whereby the 
working classes of this country may become possessed, and at 
once, o[ a sufficient quantity iif land to caiTy my plan into very 
extensive practice. I shall then proceed with minute and de- 
tailed directions for the proper management of small farms, 
with unabated confidence of success provided those most in- 
terested in the niiderlaking shall cheerfully eo-operaie with 
me in its accomplishment. Though but a short time has 
elapsed since I commenced this work, every day teaches nie 
that st«rn necessity is bending the mind of the sujiportera of 
the old system to the expediency of change, while I am buoyed 
up with strong hope from tbe deep interest that the workin^^ 
clMies are beginning to feel in the subject. 
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, In [he two previous numbers I have given directiotia for iLe 
'ullivolion of ihe several crops liiat I eoniider roost necessarj- 

ft the small farmer, while I have abalained from clogging tlie 
k with any noti!:e of malU'ra noL neeesaary for him In know 

ivtbing about in the outset: tind the neiit duty that I am 

Jled upon to perform, is that of instructing the working elasses 
I to the means by which land may bo acquired Af - — * 

rt the pliLD. 1'he morbid and insensAv 

g classes of this country to the rult . 

It of the laws, but of the slweHM«*9r^^uld bave di _ ^^ 

e from my present undertqj||p^ had I not witnessed a desii 
upon thin^art of ihi 



yoke of cfipiii^l. 
lyranny of^ t''* 'aw. 
were, ihev "'^"^ *"ild 
gjiVBge. ^pect, modi 



lemselves to discover some prac- 

y may rid liicmselvea of the gtdling 

imiressive than the utmost 

the English laws formerly 

est lorra, tame in iheir most 



, fur 
BloodjTR! 
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•■■"!*> ~"' — ' ■" Utmost vengeance, and pre- 

ierv><<^ in the midst of the most reckless destruclion, wtien ' 
compared, with the havoc, the desolation, the persecution, and 
^'Wholesale murders committed by the capitalists of Englnnd, 
I If you hear of a political prisoner being badly treated in 
prison ; if you hear of a fellow -creature who has died in u 
poor-bouse ; if you witness the execution of a murderer, whose 
guilt may either be doubtful, or milisatcd in beinous'ness by 
some extenuating circumstances j you damn the law, denounce 
the inslilulions, and revile the government; while you tame! v 
witness the victims of the capitalist, to whom death in any 
shape would be a relief. You see men of thirty yeor»of age 
wilheTed and prematurely decayed, reduced In the dire necessity 
of sweeping the streets for their tasfemuslera, although their 
L'irtuous parents h^d given large premiums for their instruction 

n some trade, protagfion for wliiob, they vainly hoped, was 
fMifMaeeAJuf Afr iitUi of England. You fiee these men, and ' 
prfandering pffif^W-^nil more dBuUliUw^dUie only fmling 
'leir condition" Btimte^' niat of camparSlha»MfiftUcuiitt^ 
!s yel, your lot is preferable to theirs. The laws have not ' 

DJured ihoso men in any respect : on the contrary, ihtfre are' 
s upon tlie statute-book unrepealed, which, if adniinigteted, 
vould protect them ; and which ore not administered because 
jnoney has become more powerful than law, and money, not 
jastire, is consequently the fountain of English law. This is a 
BTeal and crying grievance, arising out of a great national debt. 
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the payment of the intereHt of which absorbs all other coaii- 
■derations, and turns our houses of representation into banking 
concerns and offices for the transaction of money mattera, 
rather than iegislalive assemblies for ibe good guvernmetiE of 
the people. 

E?ei7 country has a peculiar interest upon which its insti- 
tutions are based, and all Intra are made with reference to the 
main or leading interest ; and eight hundred millions, with a 
j3fQ|Jpi^rJDf hirelings and mercenaries, parsons and paid stcO' 
t ribanlg.'^Wiii a ^ e mvot upon which our fun's must turn, all are 
Lwadc. direct^ (MVju«etIy, with the view of upholding [his 
^^iodptJ interesL Ttittnt ^^, ag riculture was the primar}- in- 
lorest of this country, and heiMgtos were formerly mode with 
Reference to agriculture. Manllb^h^s then sprung up, and 
laws for their government wtre grafliJ tipgii our a^icultural 
stock. The great ambition to ensure ascOT^.cy for the laMer. 
embroiled us in expensive wars with the worlo, md llie debt, 
the fruit of those wars, has exhausted both stock il> i i^aft, and 
our government is consequently compelled to sink u'l consi- 
deration of agriculture and manufactures, further iIShn. ^h^f 
may be made subservient to our monetary system. nhicL?, 
then, we arrive at the conclusion, cither that the debtmitst'^e 
wiped off or compounded for, or that some expedient shall ha 
d^ised, which will have the effect of relieving the non-debtor 
from its pernicious effects, and of saddling it upon the real 
debtor, who will very speedily find a remedy for an abuse 
which only affects himself, while he will be slow in looking for 
it as long as other shoulders bear its weight. 

In my several communications to the working classes upon 
the land question, I have endeavoured so to familiarize tbeir 
minds with ihe subject, as to prepare them for the adoption of 
the small farm plan upon suuh a system as would oe moat 
likely to lead to a successful result. One thing is quite clei^, 
and all I believe have now seen it, it is this — that the govern- 
ment is not inclined to make any organic change in ine con- 
stitution, while, without such change, ft ia no^j^'dV^gcjt 
anyplan iorj^ iiinr'N'jjjHi at those so^i)'n|^^bKli afflict 
-«»iefy, wittToui incurrlnglhe dj^ifMbillffii) ana opposition of 



TOn ana opposition of 

the several classes who have lived, tnriven, and prospered upon 
things as they are. Having, ilierefore, anived at the conclusion 
that the people have nothing to expect in the way of change 
from the government, it becomes the paramount duty of then- 
friends to point out how the required change in their condition 
can be effected without force or fraud. And although it is 
quite clear that such change would be unpalatable to the re- 
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itlers in abase, jC produced b}* an angel from beaven and in 
ict Bctordance wiih ihe Almighty's will and in touformiiy 
th the terms of his imperishable laws, yet have I ventured 
brave all opposition for the general good. Not only have I 
opposed by a portion of ine press; but, still worse, I have 
with the ignorant snarl of aorae working men, or rather 
who profess to work for working men, and whose opposi- 
is based u])on personal vanity, disappointed ambition, 
lOEtihty to myself, and a jealousy founded upon their own 
:'e of the subject. 

a very lamenmble fact, that, in the mid^t of general 
. the people's professing friends invariably meet proposi- 
ins, which do not originaie with themselves, with a cold- 
rlooded and vindictive oppotition. Some foolish egotists have 
gone so far aa to draw conclusions from the present state of 
Ireland, where they assert that the small farm system has pro- 
duced slavery, dependency, and misery, for the purpose of 
discouraging the English working classes from an agricultural 
life. Such writers are mere wordy copyists, puffing theorists, 
ignorant dogmalistj, self-sufficient coxcombs, mho know no 
more of Ireland than they know of Japan, and who are aa 
hopelessly ignorant of the capabilities of the land, as the os. 
that treads, or the bird that flees over it. The curse of Ireland 
has been, not the small farm, but the large farm system, while 
the requirement for a provision for the poor has arisen out of 
the abrogation of small allotments. I never approved of ihe 

Solitical use made of Irish forty shilling freeholders ; while the 
isfrancbisement, and consequent ouster, of that numerous 
body has led to the present slate of pauperism by which Ireland 
is cursed, and has given rise to a bad system of poor-laws aa a 
substitute. 

Those who are ignorant upon the qneslion of Irish agricul- 
ture, and who desire iustruction upon the subject, will do ivell 
"" read the work of that excellent gentleman, Mr. Blacker, 
ion Small Farms; always receiving it with great caution,, for 
followiog reasons ;— firstly, it is written by the land-steward 
n nobleman, who would not find it his interest to go into a 
larching enquiry of the title, the powers, and the uses made 
^of those powers hv the landlord -class. Secondly, it merely 

■ developes the result of some very trifling experiments made 

■ with success, without reference to any general principle. Third- 
'y, he speaks more with reference to the improvement of the 

ind than with reference lo the improvement of the tenants' 
Tiidition; the one being permanent, and conferring a perma- 
nt benefit, throngh increased rent, upon the landlord, while 
i other is merely temporary, and is too often the cause of 



ouster, as a. means of ncqiiiring increased rent, trhile U emails 
an adititional rent upon ine improving tenant at the expiraiion 
of liis lease. But, above oil, the objection that I have to 
drawing any conclusions from Mr. Blacker's book beyond tlte 
irrefutable proof of tjie capabilities of the soil which it affords, 
is, that in almost every one of his repori«'d cases we Hod im- 
provement tested by the addition of a horse to the small 
farmer's stock ; although his holding may not consist of more 
than seven or eight acres. Moreover, the average size of farms 
treated of in Mr. Slacker's booli usually consist of from four 
to- five times as much land ns one man eon profitably manage. 

As it is nt-cessary (hat I should auswar the sophistries of 
those ignorant parties who would urge the state ol Ireland id 
opposition to the small farm plan, I may here rennnd them 
that every advance in the large farm system has led to increased 
pauperism in Ireland, while it has contributed to an increased 
glut of Irish labourers in the English market. The fiiat proof 
tuat I addace in support of this assertion is, that the ousting 
of the forty shilling freeholders led to great distress. The 
second proof that I adduce is, that the ousting of Catholic 
tenants from small holdings, upon which the Relorm Bill con- 
ferred the franchise, has considerably augmented that distress. 
The thii-d [iroof that I adduce is, that the rage for introducing 
Scotch farmers, to carry out the system of feeding upon turnips, 
has induced many landlords to oust small tenants, with a view 
of possessing themselves of the farms, in the hope of redeeming 
their shattered fortunes by an improved system of agricoUure; 
while, under a general summary, it should be undeRtood that 
my system of small farms would be incomplete unless based 
upon the principle of a real " fixity of tenure;" tJie want of 
which in Ireland operates more injuriously against the small 
farmer ihan it does against the large farmer. Thus, the large 
farmer, with a lease, or accepted proposal On blank paper, 
which, when stamped at any lime the tenant pleases, may be 
converted into nn equitable title, may contend against Ae legal 
persecution of his landlord ; while neither lease nor accepted 
proposal are any protection whatever to the tenant who only 
occupies fifteen or twenty acres of ground, and who is unable 
to resist the demand of the landlord for its surrender, whenever 
he may think proper to require it. Hence, the ability of the 
landlord to repossess himself of a small farm discourages the 
tenant from increasing its value even by industry, as the im- 
provement is sure to lead either to additional rent or a turnout. 
This very system of bidding over the heads of smdl farmers 
vilh leases, who liave improved their little holdings, has led to 
more murders than any other circumstance— tu more murders. 



nay, la every murder ihat baa been commilted in Ireland for 
tbe last forty-three years, and eocb and every one of which are 
chargeable upon ibe tymnt landlords, land-sharks, land-agents, 
and middlemen, and not upon the maddened, plundered, in- 
furiated peasant, who, in toe wildnees of despair, takes that 
vengeance in lieu of (he satisfaction which the law denies 

From these facls, then, ibe English reader will leam that 
Irish pauperism, Irish crime, Irish slavery, and Irish murders, 
are consequences of oppression and misrule, and that the want 
of the small farm Bystem, and not its existence, is the imme- 
diate cause of Irish distress. I defy any man living to point 
out any single act of tieacbery committed by an Irish peasant 
arising out of any dispute in the adjustment of which he had 
received anything approaching to justice. The fact is, that 
foreign invaders have possessed themselves of the country, and 
would stigmatize [he natives as barbarians for their virtnoua 
resistance to the roost cold-blooded tyranny, committed under 
the plea of loyalty, necessity, and devotion to £ngUsb con- 
nection. Here, though out of place, I may be permitted to 
say, that tbe English people never have been tbe oppressors 
of Ireland, while the Irish-English have been the ruin of 
both countries, invariably constituting the English minister's 
strength for the maintenance of Church ascendancy and sup- 
pression of popidar rights. To correct the several evils of 
which all now complain, to reconcile tbe people of both 
md of union and brotherhood, to destroy the 



social inequality so destructive of peace, prosperity and har- 
mony, I see no remedy but a^ ->---j r 

artificial position, and a nearer 
nature. With these views, thi 
means by which society may ac 
peace shall not be in danger 
from agricLikural 
mitusterial change. 



abandonment of onr present 
approximation to the laws of 
n, I proceed to develope the 
uire a footing so firm, that its 
rom tbe madness of despair, 
commercial speculations, or 



I Since I first broached my plan for acquiring a sufficiency of 

piand wherewith to curry the small farm system into extensive 

practice, I have made it a portion of mv daily business to 

enquire into the probability of being able to accomplish tbe 

object without the interventioa of parliament; and in my re- 

learcb I have discovered lltai m great b the pressure of the 

I, which means the pressure of garahling-debis, mortgagees, 

1 creditors, that land may be purcbas«l in the wholesale 
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l.nai'ket with as much fftcility as cotton, woollen, or eanfaen- 
1 vexea. 1 have Eirrived, iheo, at the eonvluKion that the land 
may be had, and our nest consideration is naturally directed 
to those means by which it may be acquired. In this latter 
consideration, however, a collateral question very natUTully 
arises ; it is this : — As the clubbing ol the 4)ence of the poor 
people is the only means whereby the system can be earned 
out, we must investi(;ate the several causes that operate 
against it. Firstly, then, the people have discovered that 
even the wealthy, the favoured, and the law-protected, have 
not been able to guard themselves against the machinations of 
bubble companies, banking companies, improvement sncielies, 
mining soeietjes, colonization societies, emigration societies, 
and the thousand and one other traps that are enUcingly baited 
with lascinating prospectuses, wherein even the possibility of 
failure is the one only thing aever mentioned, while the cer- 
tainty of soccesa is conHdenily insured. 

Want of confidence, then, is one very natural cause that will 
operate against the success of the plan. Another great dif- 
ficulty whieh presents itself arises from the fact that a much 
greater number most become contributors to the fund than 
could derive immediate benefit from it; for instance, suppose 
one million persons to subscribe sixpence a-week each, it would 
amount iu one year to £1,300,000, which sum, il laid out in 
laud worth a pound an acre, would purchase 6S,000 acres at 
the usual rate of twenty years' purchase. As it is my desire to 
male everv tiling so plain that every man who reads it will he 
able to uadersLand the meaning without applying for assistance, 
I must tell you how land is bought. Suppose an acre of land 
lets for a pound a-yeor, the way to estimate its value, if bought 
out and out, is by multiplying the amount of yearly rent by 
the number of years' purchase at which it can he bought, and 
that is the price given for the land for ever ; for mstance, an 
aere ol laud let at a pound a-year can be bought for ever for 
£20, or twenty years' rent being paid down fiitf it. The sixty- 
five thousand acres which may be purchased with the produce 
of the funds subscribed by a oiillion conuibutura, if subdivided 
into farms of four acres each, would only yield 16,250 allot- 
ments, thereby only admitting of 16,250 of the one million 
SQbscribers being gainers by the project. 

As, however. It would be extremely unjust thai there should 
■ be so many blanks to so few prizes, that is, sixty blanks to 
;ry prize, I would propose the following remedy, which I 
.nk would give general aaiisfaciiun, and, in order to explun 
in the most simple way, ! will make my calculations upon 
e allotment of fuur acri^s, and which would require iJie con- 



nbutions a&y of sixty to purchase it. If, ilien, siklv men sub- 
Brilw aglity pounds in one year, and if tbat eighty poanda 
Sll only purchase four acres, only one man can derive benefit 
(Dm [he achemc. Wheu tlie land is purchased however out of 
he general fund, if A gets the four acres by lottery, he returns 
B real of four pounds a-year, or a pound an acre for i[, thereby 
UTiog to the fifty-nine less fortunate apeeulntora the wbofe 
mount that they had subscribed, aa well as his own snbscrtp- 
, to be divided amongat them, that is, ha has four acres of 
I for four pounds a-year as hia share, and they hav6 the 
r pounds a~year for ever for their share; thus, while oue of 
e sixty is more fortunate than ilic others, none of ihem aie 

However, in all cases where d very extensive project is to be 

Enrried out, there mitst be some amount of rislc, and it is my 

■-object to reduue that loss to the lowest possible amount, and at 

^c same time to preserve the Buhscrihcrs from risk as for as 

possible. In order then to break down the great inequality 

Ktween the one who draws the prize, and the iifty-nine who 

E^w [he blanks; while I am unable to hold out the prospect 

Kvf a prize to each I would submit tlie lolluwing as my plan 

nibr reducing the chances of loss. Now, let me be distinctly 

understood, and if tiie reader shall pass over all other chapters 

without much thought, I beg, I implore, nay, I pray of him, 

Eto bestow hia very best attention upon the plan which I propose 

•t his rederaptioa. . . y 

•1 

Sixty persons subscribe eighty pounds in one year, which 

'ity pounds is to be laid out in the purchase of (our acres of 

ind, worth four pounds a-jear for ever — only one person 

1 become possessed of the land. Supposing the land to have 

sen purchased by an individual, or a society, for ibe benefit 

^f the sixty subscribers, those sixty subscribers go into a 

■iDttery, wherein there are fifty-nine blanks and one prize, A 

Eyets the prize, and with it a lease for ever of four acres of 

rund, at four pounds a-year, executed by the individual or 
society in trust for the following eight persons: — after [he 
Afty-nine blanks have been drawn, the fifiy-ntne persons draw- 
pig tbem go iuio another lottery, wherein iheie are eight piizcs 
' f ten shillings a-year for ever each, that is, the four pounds 
nt conditioned lo be paid by him who draws the land, is 
Avided into eight shares of ten shillings each ; the parties who 
vinw those eight prizes will have thus lecdved ten shillings 
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B-year fur ever for iwenty-BLx aliilliuga subsuribed, and whicli at 
five per cent, would sell for ten pounds. Thus, uut of the uxty, 
oue would Lave received four acres of land at fijur pouoda a-yettr 
as his share, and eight others would have received tea pounds 
for iwenty-six shillings paid, making somewhat more ihaa 
one good prize in every seven ticket-holders; while, if the 
speculators were anxious to reduce the chances of risk still 
loirer, they may divide the four pounds a-year into luxleen 
prizes of five shillings eaoh, and worili five pounds each, and 
thus there would be seventeen prizes in every sixty, or in the 
proportion of two prizes to seven blanks, thus reducing the 
chances of either cstraordinary gain upon the one hand or 
injurious loss upon the other. 

The scale which L have laid down for the disposal of four 
acres would equally apply to four million acres, or any quantity 
of land. I will suppose, for instance, a district of one thousand 
acres, distributed by lotterv amongst two hundred and fifty 
holders, paying four pounds each, or a thousand a-year; and 
suppose that to have been purchased with funds raised as I 
have described, we are then to consider the means whereby 
those who ore entitled to the ten shiUings a-year each, or five 
shilUogs a-year each, are to be paid. The land, subdivided 
OS I have described, would he worth live years' more purubase, 
ia consequence of the increased security that the additional 
labour would confer upon it. However, I leave that out of the 
question, or for after consideration. If it was worth five years' 
more purchase, each farm of four acres would produce a capital 
of twenty pounds more than was originally given for it, that is, 
in the wholesale market, at a pound on acre, it was worth 
twenty years' purchase, or eighty pounds ; whereas, in the retail 
market, it wouhl he worth twenty-five years' purchase, or one 
hundred pounds. 

However, the thousand acres, subdivided into two hundred 
and fifty farms, would not want a purchaser of the rent of & 
thousand a-year, paid hy the several holders, for twenty-four 
hours. It would constiiuie better stock than any Tot which the 
government are security; while, with the lease for ever, the 
tenant would be made wholly and entirely independent of the 
purchaser. The purcbase-rauney tvould pay the sums to which 
the several parties who drew money-prizes were entitled, and 
iLus, in less than one week in each year, the whole business 
may be transacted. 

It may be asked, bow a hand-loom weaver who raay become 
possessed of four acres of land is lo commence operations f 
"n order lo provide for such a happv necessity, I will lay 
another plan, tiuppusu a thousand acres of land to be 



_C ihe market, worih a ihousand a-year, or twenty ihouaand 
I ^mn^s lo buy it oul and out; a very usual practice in such 
cases is, la pay ten thousand pounJs— one linlf tht purchase- 
money ^allowing lUe other ten thousand pounds lo remain as 
a mortgage apon the estate. In such case, if twenty thousand 
pounds bad been suhscrihed to purchase the thousand acres, 
teu thousand of ihat sura would be applied as purchase-money, 
and the olIieT ten thousand may be divided into shares of forty 
pounds each, which would leave that amount for every one of 
the two hundred and fifty occupiers between whom it was 
divided to commence business upon ; and admitting that such 
auhdivision increased the value of llie land hy five years' pur- 
chase, or by the amount of twenty pounds in evcr^ four acres, 
ihat sum, added lo the forty, would leave a capital of sixty 
])ounds to commence business with. 

I have now developed ray scheme in its most simple, most 
harmless, and most democratic form ; yet, I doubt that I bare 
developed it in the most faacirtaiing shape, inasmuch as the 
people themselves, the very working classes, are more captivated 
by fascinating prospects than perhaps any other portion of the 
community j and I do not blame ihem ; it is natural ; and I 
can well understand sixty working men who have subscribed 
eighty pounds for any particular object, unanimously preferring 
a chance to the whole, with the "risk of losing their subscription, 
to the chance of being moderately compensated for the loss of 
the great prize. In such case, then, it would be quite compe- 
tent for the suhscrihers to agree amongst themselves upon all 
questions of risk, increasing the comfort of the most successful 
by diminishing the chances of those more moderately so. 

Another plan by which my scheme could he carried out 
immediately is, by tlie appropriation of funds at the disposal 
of the several trades, benetit, and other societies ; and as the 
parties in such case may be brought into immediate contact, 
without the interference of a" third party, I should he glad to 
find the several trades accomplishing the double good, of se- 
curing good interest for their own funds while they may be the 
means of conferring happiness upon their poorer neighbours. 
In fact there is no class of society in England which has so 
great an interest in the cultivation of our domestic resources as 
the several trades. Carpenters, builders, tilers, stonemasons, 
ilatei's, nailors, painters, plumbers, glaziers, blacksmiths, iron- 
mnngers, miners, colliers, bricklayers, block -printers, huiiers, 
stationers, bookbinders, silversmitns, goldbeaters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, butchers, bakers, sawyers, and toymakers, and all 
persoiis who are engaged in building, repairing, fumisbing or 
supplying houses, are beginning to discover that every cottage 
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abandoned lor the cellar is a competitor against tlioM whn 
build, and the loss of a customer to those who supply. And 
whilst speaking of the trades, I must say of ihem to my sor- 
row, that, with the exception of a very few, and, generally speak- 
ing, with the exception of those of Mancheater, Aberdeen, and 
a few other towns, tbey ore the most prejudiced, the most 
haughty, the moat imperious and time-serving class in the 
"" , however, of those who have 

ia now forcing the hitherto apa- 
it and action, and to that ira- 
e of the trades in carrying 
prefer the experiment being 
uld divest l!ie scheme of all 
::ulation, because their officers are 
iiness, men of character, and men 
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lunity. The good sense, 
reasoned upon their position, 
tbetic of that body into thougl; 
proved state I look for the a 
out my project. In truth, I y 
madenv tbem, inasmuch as i 
liabilities to jobbing 
for the most part m 
of talent. 

I shall then proceed to lay down a scale whereby the plan 
may be carried out by a trade society. I will suppose twenty 
thousand pounds to be at their disposal, and inasmuch as the 
great object to be achieved by political economy b to set the 
producing powers as actively and profitably to work as possible, 
and OS capital, when judiciously applied, may be considered an 
esaenlial for carrying out the project, I shall here say a word as 
to the relative value of ready mdney, when profitably and un- 
profiiably applied. At present money is dear at two per cent., 
oecauso there is more in the market iban is required for tbe 
working of tbe system ; whereas, if the retail labour market was 
opened, I un hesitatingly declare that the required amount of 
money to give an impetus to the required amount of labour, 
would increase its value from tivo per cent., at which it is now 
dear, to twenty per cent., at which it would be then cheap. 
Not that I would anticipate such a rise i not that such a rise 
would or could take place, because free labour would speedily 
create capital for itself ; but I mention it preparatory to entering 
upon a consideraliou of the propriety of tradts' societies vesting 
their money in the purchase and improvement of land. 

Suppose, then, that a society having twenty thousand pounds 
at its disposal purchases a thousand acres of land, by paying 
ten thousand pounds down and five hundred a year, or five per 
cent., upon the remaining ten thousand pounds as rent ; and 
supposing seventy pounds is required for building a suitable 
house upon every four acres : as tbe thousand acres would be 
subdivided into two hundred and fifty farms, it would require 
seventeen thaiisand five hundred pounds to erect the neceasaiy 
buildings; obliging them to raise seven thousand five hundred 
pounds to odd to the ten thousand pounds remaining after tfaa 
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purnhase-iuoney. If we add to this len ponnds capital for each 
to begin witfa, we would require two thousand live hundred 
pounds more, making altogether a capital or thirty thousand 
pounds expended, and five hundred a-yeor, equal to ten thou- 
sand pounds more, payable in rent — in all forty thousand 
pounds. For such a house and /our acres of ground they 
would receive fifteen pounds a-year, and it would be a very 
moderate rent. For this they would have expended forty 
thousand pounds, and would rei;eive annually three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds, or fifteen pounds a-year {or 
each farm of the two hundred and fifty ; so that it would leave 
thera over nine per cent, interest for the capital expended; 
while each small fanner would have a good house with the 
requisite quooiity of out-offices, fonr seres of ground, and ten 
pounds in hand, for fifteen pounds a-year, a rent which the 
milk of one cow would more than pay. 

The farmer, guaranteed in sucli a holding for ever, would 
have no difficulty in raising tlie required amount for furnishing 
liis house, and supplying himself with the neces^ry stock. If 
a division of labour is conudered good, a division of capital 
must be also good; and in order to reheve this plan from all 
ambiguity or difficulty, the act of purchasing may he confined 
to the trades' society, while possession, with a lease, would 
insure competition amongst capitalists in the erection of the 
oecessaiy buildings, and for which the land and labour would 

Sivavs constitute moi'e than an ample security. However, in 
e performance of any great undertaking it will be necessary 
that suitable machinery should be put in motion, and if I shall 
have been in any wuy instrumental in leading to the invention 
of new machinery, or the improvement of the old, for working 
out 80 desirable an object, I shall have fully dischaigcd my 
portion of the duty, and all that I have to desire is, that those 
who are sceptical or obstinate will well weigh the proposed 
aysiem as a whole, rather than at once damn it from their 
ignorance of any part of it, or tbeir personal dislike of the 
author. 

The public mind is now strongly leaning on the hope of 
change of some sort or other, while two plans only are proposed 
by the leaders of public opinion. The one is, to insure high 
wages, cheap bread, and pbnty to do, by what is called such an 
extension of trade as would render the employment of all our 
surplus population profi^ble to the master manufacturers as 
producers, and also to ibe Exchequer as consumers. The 
other is, a system of colonization, or of locating the population 
made surplus by machinery upon the lands of loreign countries, 
in the hope that their colonial dependency upon England will 
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make iliem profimble consumeTa of llie produce of [heir hioihei 
slaves. Now, these are the Iwo plans; the one free trade, 
coDtended for by the man u fact iirer i the other emigration, sup- 
ported by the landlords. We have had bo much discuasioa 
upon the questioD of frei! trade already, that I shall abstain 
from further remark upon that subject, and shall say merely a 
mord upon the subject of emigjation, and the puqioses which 
it is intended to serve. I hare been obliged, and most re- 
luctantly so, to mi\ up o little of politics in ihis vork, and I 
KHi again compelled to do so, in order to reconcile the anomaly 
of agricultural labour being iiatrooized by English landlords 
when applied to the improvement of the land in British 
colonies; while they use all and every means, in conjunction 
with llie master manufacturers, for aubstiluling artificial for 
manual labour at home. 

The strong hope with which landlords and manufacturers 
rely upon commerce with our colonial dependencies, arising 
altogether out of the improved state of agriculuire in these 
colonies, must at once convince every man of the value of an 
improved state of agriculture ; while the same circumstance 
must lead all men lo enquire wherefore it is that agricullnre, to 
which so much imporiance is atWched, firstly, as a means of 
employing our surplus hands; and, secondly, as a means of 
creating a market for our artificial produce, should be so miiclt 
neglected at home. Would not the rational man suppose, that 
if the labour of an Englishman, expended in Australia, ilu 
Canadas, or New Brunswick, would oe beneficial to England, 
the labour of the same man, if expended in an English county, 
would be still more beneficial ? And if he arrives, as I have 
done, lo the conclusion that it would be so, he will llien 
naturally ask why it is not encouraged ? end this is the ques- 
tion which I shall answer. It is not encouraged, because our 
strong government at home can hold our weak colonists in 
subjection ; wheraas, if the land was opeued as a free-labour 
market at home, the English labourer woald very speedily dis- 
cover bis own value, and once having anived at a knowledge 
of that fact, he would demand such protection for it, as would 
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t possession, 
spared to mm after the wants < 
but in the full enjoyment of the whole, after Lis 
tion towards the maintenance of such insUlutions 
B»ry for the protection of his rights and privileges. 

The aristocracy of this country, that is the owners of land 
and the owners of money, will try every shif^ and device before 
ibey will allow Englishmen the means of judging of the real 
e of theit labour ; and the hnd being tbe only market in 




wliicli the standard can be eslabiisheil, from lliat they will 
exclude them until tempted or bullied ; and, as I prefer temp- 
talion to iniimidation, I have suggested ibc plau by which the 
former may by carried into effect. One thing must be always 
borne in miud ; it is, that although the prejudices of a class 
may be clubbed and united against the people, nevertheless 
their power, if clubbed and unitej, may be made the means of 
destroying and breaking down the strongest union at their 
opponenis. For instance, the landlord who has an estate to 
sell, will not allow hifi prejudice to operate against his interesti 
and be ceases to be a member of the landed union the moment 
that be is tempted by a union of the popular funds to estrange 
his property. Thus 1 have shown, Grstlyi that the landlords 
are opposed to the subdividing system, because the possession 
of social camfun leads to a demand for political power; and, 
secondly, T have sbown how the union of the working classes, 
if complete, would break down the prejudices and the strongest 
union at the landlord class. 

It is very probable that ray readers may consist, for the most 
part, of the working classes, many of whom will bear in mind 
the fact, that now for more than nine years I have endeavoured 
to instil into their minds the great power tbey pcssess. I 
have shown- them upon more than one occasion ihe position 
that they might very easily acquire, by husbanding a certain 
amount of their wages annually, I have explained Low the 
labourers, in a few years, may become possessed of thn whole 
Church property of the country, or of auy other desciiption of 
property, in the purchase of which they chose to invest their 
funds. The mere gratification of a whim is one thing, and 
their capability is another thing ; — the last I shall treat o^ 

Suppose, then, tliat five millions of the industrious classes 
of this country, and under which Lead I class small shopkeepers 
1^ tradesmen, were to save the sum of two shillings per week, 
it would amount to more than twcntv-five millions per annum, 
and would purchase one million tn'o iiundred and fifty thousand 
acres of land of more than an average quality, and which, if 
subdivided into farms of four acres each, would make three 
hundred and twelve thousand Bve hundred allotments, and, 
allowing five to a family, would support in affluence one million 
five hundred and sixty-two thousand five hundred pi?rsons upon 
the land, while it would create a population of professional 
men, shopkeepers and trades, of at least one-fifth of that 
amount, or three hundred and twelve thousand five hundred, 
making in the whole a happy community of nearly two mil- 
lions; returning an interest of nine per cent, for the capital 
expended, and creating surplus produce ov« consumption, or, 
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in other wor^s, leaving for expenditure in the ardficial market 
the gum of thirtt-one millions two hundred *nd 
IIFTV THOUSAND POUNDS ANNUALLY; made Up of Due huD' 
dred pounds worth produced anuuatly bv each famieT. I am 
not so exirftvaganily enthusiastic as lo look for anything like 
such a fulfilment of uy plan, and I merely state the fact for 
ihe purpose of showing that the amount of money paid for the 
EUpporiof a slatt! church, a standing army, and useless navv, 
in one year, would purchase land enough for erer to make 
one-seventh of the population bappy for ev^r, lo leave nine 
per cent, interest for the capital expended, and over thirty-one 
millions annually for expenditure in the artiiicial market. If 
we had expended what was unjustly paid to the West India 
planters for the mauumiaKion of their slaves in locating our 
own slaves upon our own land, England would by this lime 
have been the happiest, richest, and greatest nation upon the 
face of the earth. . 

Belore I propose the macbinery for carrying out my scheme, 
I beg leave to Bubniii the following simple facts, authenUcated 
by ample authority, and the reader having full power to satisfy 
himself by an application to the parlies referred to. In the 
Lahovrer'i Friend Magazine, I find the following account, 
which I submit to the reader whole and entire. 

' CHEAP FOOD ASD GOOD WAGES.' 

' The following extraordinary instance of what may be ac- 
complished by spade husbandry has been I'umisbed by a cor- 
respondent who took the particulars himself from Samuel 
Bridge, in the presence of another gentleman, steward lo a 
nobleman, and we have bis authority for saying he will be 
bappy to answer any enquiries our fnends may wish to make 
on the statement he has given. 

• Samuel Bridge, of Stock Green, near Feckenham, in ihtf 
county of Worcester, has occupied four acres of very inferior 
stiff clay land, on the blue lias, for iwenly-seven years. He 
grows two acres of wheat and two acres of potatoes every year, 
and sells all his produce, even his wheat straw. The stsbble 
from liie wheat, and the lops from ihe potatoes, serve to bed 
down his pigs, and the manure from this source, and from his 
privy, is all that he gets for the use of his farm. 

' The crops obtained are not at all exiraordinaiy lor the re- 
sult of spade husbandry ; but it is very extraordinary thai 
such crops, with so litlle manure, and from had land, could 
have beeu obtained for a quarter of a centurv together ; and, 
coupling the duration of the operation with the quality of llie 
had, it must be admitted that nothing more is needed to prove ' 
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superiority or ihe spiwie sysiem over lUe plough system; 
tJUioQgh tlie same crops aie obtained by the plough on 
good land, it is quite certain that the plough would fail to com- 
pete with the spade on equal qualities of soil. 

' The produce obtained on the average of a quarter of a 
century, by this exemplary man, is twelve tons of potatoes 
per acre, and forty bushels of wheat per acre, and the follow- 
ing account mav be taken as a close approxiniation to the truth : 
' Sold annually — 

24 tons of potatoes, at 2;. I0». per ton £60 

80 huahels of whtst, at 7! 28 

4 tons of wheat straw, at 50s 10 

£98 
■ Deduct as under — 
Manual wages, 4/, 6s. id. per a^re 

per annum £17 5 4 

Seed potatoes for two acres 5 

4 husneU of seed wheal (being dib- 
bled), at 7s. &/ 110 

^^m 33 13 4 

^^H$iibject to rent and parochial payments £74 4 8 

' It may be safely staled that the aTerBCP of all the land ia 
England, under cultivation, does not yield 51. per acre gross 
produce, and also that 20s. per acre per annum is more than ia 
paid in manual wages; whereas, in this case, of very inferior 
land, above 28^. per acre gross produce is obtained, and 
4/. 6s, 4d. per acre per annum paia in manual wages; or, in 
other words, you get by the spade, on Bmall allotments, near 
six times as much produce, and employ four times as many 
'people, as by the plough. 

'It is only necessary to add, that this useful member of 
society has bought bis lour acres of land many years since, and 
piud for it out of his savings. He bas also built himself a 
comfortable cottage and out-buildings thereon, and ia the 
owner of considerable property besides. 

' It should be mentioned also, that, during two years of the 
period of twenty-seven years, Samuel Briclge got his land 
ploughed gratis by his neighbours, but found the injury so 
great by the treading of the horses, that he reverted to the 
spade, and says it answers bis purpose better to pay for digging 

n to have it ploughed gratis.' 

pf ihat extract, authenticate as we must suppose it lo be. 
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ftnd b^aritig the very siron^est markB of irulli, nbile it U niLed 
much under wbal might he produced rrom it by a Foni)ileie 
system, does not opeti (he reader's eyes, I cannot hope to make 
much impression by mere assertion borne out by praL-tice. 
It tvill be seen that the ^aa amount set down is 981., while 
the poiatoe crop is eslimaied at an immoderately low rale. 
That, further, from 98/. is deducted the price of labour which 
Bridge appears lo hire, having by his industry acquired au 
honourable title to that ease which he has honourably pur- 
chased. It will he seen that the labour expended apon those 
four acres is only estimated at iJ. 6s. 4d. per acre, or 171. 6t. 4ii, 
upon the wliole four acres j and the consequence is a restriction 
to two crops, the one wheat, being not of onc'thiid part the 
value of seveiul others which may be produced, while I allow 
the Gspcnditure of an ahk-bodied labourers work every day in 
the year upon the four acres, and also make allowance for the 
assistance of his wife and cbildreu iu such labour as they 
should be engaged in ; so that if we take the calculation of 
Bridge thus, we find that ilie profit upon 17/. 5s. id. wortli 
of labour amounts to about 70/., leaving 4/, 4s. 8d. for rent, 
wliich is more than, from ib>; description of bis land, we are 
wananled In setung it clown at. Bridge, it will be lound, sells 
all his straw and relies upon labour as s sabstitnle. He sells 
his potatoes instead of consuming them and returning the 
manure to the ground, and yet, allowing his labour to be worth 
three shillings a day, nr say a pound a week for seventeen 
weeks' labour in the j'ear, be receives 90/. over and above rent, 
rates, lazes, and seed, or nearly one pound a day for every day's 
labour expended. 

In holding up Bridge's industry and success I must be care- 
ful, however, in cautioning the rcuder to receive the account 
as a mere comparison between the best large farm s^stev and 
the worst small farm system. The best large fanner in £ng- > 
land, say cultivating a thousaud acres, could not make a profit 
of 22/. lOs. an acre, or 22^001. a year of the thousand acres, 
while it would be impossible to piactice a more injurious sys- 
tem than that followed by Bridge, and by which it appears he 
has nearly a hundred a year for about a hundred una twelve 
days labour. The facts narrated, however, fully bear me out 
in two important. assertions— the first is, that upon each farm 
there may be produced more than a sufficiency of manure for 
its most perfect cultivation by the application of labour, and, 
secondly, that, by a very few years' industry, llie workine 
farmer has it in his power to purchase any quanUly of land 
that he is able to cutdvate to advaiilnge by his own labour. 
It appears that Bridge has refused lo allow his land to iit 
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ploughed for noihing, and ibn when ploughed the crops Tell 
off ; and it also appears thai, by his own inaiistry, he has be- 
come possesset) of considerable property, whereas, had he con- 
fined faimself 10 the gronth of ooly one acre of wheat, one acre 
of poMloes, and the remainder to [he production of green crops, 
.ana had he not sold his produce raw, he might by this lime, 
that is, U the end of Iwcnty-seven years, if he is a singte man, 
have purchased two hundred and fiiiy acres of land and more, 
wonh one pound an acre for ever. 

I shall new proceed la put the reader in jtossession of the 
■machinery by which I hope to see my plan carried into full 
eSeci, and my object shaJl be to divest it of all those drawbacks 
vlucli I iiave mentioned in the beginning of this chapier, an 
hieing calculated to dishearten woTkinp; men from enlenng into 
any speculation. If, however, I can inspire ihem with a nelief 
in my plan, and confidence in the machinery for carrying it 
into effect, I have the most thorough conviction ibaC in one 
year from the date of its commencement, such a universal 
ieehng of surprize, delight, and satisfaction would be the result, 
as was never felt by the working classes of this or any other 
country. 
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I THE SMALL FARM PLIK. 



All those (vho have been in favour of the alloLment-sy^lem, 
and those who have recommended altentinn lo the land, in a 
sweeping or particular manner, as well bs those who have ex- 
perienced disappointment from the bad working of any partial 
system that has been tried, and that has failed, will eselaim. 
Oh ! we have seen all tiiis before, and it has failed. However, 
I must observe in the outset that a principle must be tried 
before il is condemned, and in order to tls fair trial, it is indis- 
pensable that it should be worbed with ils own, and not with 
macliinery conveniently borrowed from auotber principle. Now, 
such is the complaint that I have (o make ; such are the reasons 
for my asserting that the plan faas never yet been even tried. 
It has been so mixed up with prejudices, follies, and absurdi- 
ties, of one sort or another, that everything like fair trial has 
been prevenied. I will state some of the causes that have 
hitherto opcraied against the success of all those experiments 
that have been made, and, as a sweeping illustration, I may 
direct atienliuu to the great dissatisfaction caused by the failure 
of the eo-operaiive store system. 

TbM system was an approximation to the com m unity- of- 
labour piindple ; and from the ^ct of ils isFeiting one man. 
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en. with power cuer ihe property of oiher 
meo, it failed to possess that invigorating amiit of self-tslerest 
so essential to the success of any undertaKing. The fellow- 
feeling, or «»;!«( rfe corps, considered so necessary for holding 
individuals together in one common cause, actuated by one 
comraoQ teeling, and leading: lo one common object, is an es- 
sential to the well-being of that community, consisting of indi- 
viduals having one common iiitei'csl. If, however, a disparity 
exists between individuals, ibut want of fellowship fails of 
giving 10 the body that individuality of feeling so necessary to 
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I have framed my plan, then, alter long and mature dolihcra' 
lion, with a view to the removal of those several diflSculties 
which have hitherto stood in the way of fair trial. I cannot, 
for the life of me, be brought to believe that a hundred men 
clubbing their labour will feel as strong an interest in the 
general undertaking as tbey would individually fed if each 
man relied upon his own resources, and enjoyed the undivided 
fruits of his own labour. For instance, I feel convinced that a 
community consisting of one hundred men, occupying four 
aerei each, would be a more contented body, a more industrious 
body, and a more united body, than a hundred individuals 
located upon the same fouc hundred acres, managed by the 
master minds of the whole body ; while the communis of self- 
ftcting individuals would have the advantage of the superior 
knowledge and skill of the master minds of their body. I 
believe that in what is called the commuoity-principle, improve- 
ment is likely lo stop or Hag at that point at which moderate 
comfort is insured ; whereas it goes on to the extreme limit to 
which it can be pushed, if impelled by individual emulation. 

I am quite prepared to justify and to recommend the co- 
operative system of labour with individual responsibility and 
possession — thus, suppose twenty occupiers of four acres each 
to constitute a section of a disitrict community, and suppose the 
season for performing any particular work should last lor twenty 
days, and that the perlormance of that work would take the 
labour of one individual for twenty days, or the labour of 
twenty individuals for one day : agmn, suppose of the twenty 
individuals the harvest of some is ready while that of others is 
unripe, in such case those whose harvest is likely to be late will 
give their labour lo those whose harvest is ready, thereby en- 
hancing the value of their own labour, not immediately required, 
to [hat amount which it would be worth at the highest price, 
haling insured, by the exchsaige, the labour of their neighbour 
U Ihe moment when his assistance will be of the greatest value. 
This m^es bis labour, not particularly valuable to himself, of 
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itt full value when required by the man whose boive 
and makes the return equally valuable when hi» ow 
lor ihe sickle. 

Id the cose of the twenty meu clubbing iheir labour to take 
advaniage «tf the season — suppose in planting potatoes — there, 
each fanner has his whole work done in one day, instead of 
being twenty days at it, while it ia all done within the prescribed 
seasoD. It Riay be said, yes, but one poor fellow htia to wait 
till the lastj well, suppose he has, it would be so in community; 
for allowing thai the eaine number in communiiy had the same 
number of acres under potatoes, the last acre that was planted 
would represent that of the man whose last acre was planted 
under the eo-operative system. Again, if [he clubbing of twenty 
would be too precarious, ten may limit the work to two days, 
and thus vary the system, and as I have no doubt that the 
necessity for such a. co-operation would very speedily manifest 
itself, the arrangement for carrying it into perfect practice would 
be made by those parties to whom it would be an advantage. 

I attach something of a more limited definition to the terra 
" home," than the mere politician, and would rather prefer that 
limitation which the poet assigns to it. I do not think that 
" country " designates a man's home. I do not think that a 
compulsory residence in any part of that country constitutes 
what the poet calls " home, sweet home." I think home means 
a residence in the selection of which man bos something like a 
choice, and for that reason I have always objected to the 
neeessity under which the eoramunity -system compels strangers 
to migrate from diltereat parts of the country to one common 
habitation. 

As I never speak at an abuse, having, I trust, the manliness 
to attack it openly if it requires exposure, and as my remarks 
under this head may be supposed to be directed against the 
plan put into practice by Mr. Owen, I beg leave in the outset 
to slate, without giving any opinion of the social principle, that 
I look upon the experiments made by Mr. Owen for the im- 

frovemeut of the physical condition of uU classes of society, 
ut more especially the working classes, as having for exceeded 
in utility those uf any other individual who has ever lived 
before him. It is all very fair for those who differ from Mr. 
Owen upon questions of religion, to hold up his peculiar 
notions upon that subject, to such coniempt as can be enlisted 
against them ; while it would be sycophancy of the vilest order 
to reject his plans for social improvement, because his religious 
opinions do not square with the notions of other men. I very 
looch prefer the community-principle, as practised by Mr. 
Owen, to the present system; while I very much prefer the 
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co-operelive Bystem, willi individual responsibility and posses* 
sion, to tbe commuBity principle. 

A healthy itate of body is indispensable to a. beallby sUte «f 
mind. A diseased body will lead to a disordered mind. A 
healthy body will lead lo a vigorons tniad, and u I believe 
religion, pure religion, can stand in res Ligation, give tne the 
man who will best prepare the human mind fur that slate 
vhcrein it will be best able lo judge for itself. One object, 
then, that I have in view is, to give to every member of society 
some clioice in the selection of his home; and far that pniftoae 
I propose a general plan for the managemeat '•f the general 
principle, while 1 would so arrange its details that a Yorkshire- 
man should not, in comptianae with the principle, he dragged 
to Cornwall, or the Comishroan to Cumberland, or nice versa. 

For this purpose I ehull first develope the general machinery, 
by which I propose lo put the whole plan Id motion, and X 
shall (ben explain by what means the benefits may be most 

fleasingly and advantageously administered to the subscribers, 
have already explaicied tbe mode ol administering tbe funds; 
I shall now enter upon a consideration of that subject which is 
uf even more importance. If any one circumstance more than 
another has tended to the uncontrolled power of the few, it he* 
been owing to the total want of confidence upon tbe part of the 
■working classes for the proper direction of their strength, and 
the proper, just and honest administration of llieir funds. 

If all those political leaders who were with the people in 
1839 had remained true to their own pledges, the working 
classes would have achieved their rights before this time. If 
tile several managers of the people's funds had at all times 
given a satisfactory account oi their appropriation, the people 
■would have purchased their liberty long since ; and even yel it 
is not too laie, nor can I blame the oft-burned auOereis for that 
caution, which, as politicians stad contributors lo funds, they 
have recently manifested. In tlie hope, however, lo inspire 
them with confidence, and lo attach responsibility where cha- 
racter is the security, I propose the following as the plan for 
insuring the safe custody and proper appropriation of the poor 
people's pence. I propose, 

■rhat Thomas Duncombe, Esq., Sharman Cmwford, Esq., 
and John Fieiden, Esq. shall constitute a Finance Conunittee. 

That a Treasurer shall be appointed, with an allowance of 
£2 per week to pay a Secretary, whose wliolc time shall be 
(levnted to the furtherance of the plan, and to pay postage. 

That each town where there are subscribers shall have a 
committee of three, whose duty it shall be to receive the weekiT 
subscriptions en Saturday, and having received them, they sbsdl, 
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by iliat night's post, ttikiiiiinit tlicin lo tlie geueral treasiuer in 
Loiidun ; and, upon failure of so doing, ibai the Treasurer 
report tiUcli failure to some person nlio shall be appointed by 
ihe body of subscriberB for inal piirpoae. 

Thai ibe general treasurer, in atknowledging the receipt of 
the tveek's subscription, shall transmit a notiee, from one of the 
finance cummiltee, to ihe committee residing in the town from 
whence the subscriptions came, to the effect that their monies, 
together with all others, have been deposited in the Bunk of 
England, to ihe joint credit of the Trustees and Treasurer, 
and wbuse signatures will be rcfjuired for drawing out the 

That the whole amount rwieived on Monday in each week 
shall be published, and stated to he lodged, as per reI;ei}^t, in 
some daily paper, published on Tuesday, setting forth the gross 
amount received from each town, and tnereliy enabling the sub- 
scribers iliroughont the country to have the earliest information 
as to the receipt and disposal of their funds. 

That the whole list of subscriptions be also publialttd weekly 
in the Norlhem Slar— that ii tlie amount sent from each town; 
thereby affording the several subscribers a double opportunity 
of comparing the acknowledgment of the general treasurer with 
the account of the local committee. 

I propose that no officer, with the exception of the Secretary, 
shall receive any salarv, with the exception of the Solicitor, wiio 
shall be paid his taxea bill of costs lor any legal services which 
may he required, such as investigoling title of land about to be 
purchased and such like. 

As the dudes of the local committee will be very triding, 
they should not receive any salary ; and good men will be 
always found ready to discharge the duties, care being taken 
(bat they should be chosen from amongst ihe largest subscri- 
bers, and that a guarantee be given conjointly by ibe whole 
Uiree ttuu any defalcation in iheir weekly account shall be 
made up out of the monies that they themselves have subscribed 
as individuals. 

The accounts to be published under a general head and a 
district head — a county constituting a district — and all the 



funds subscribed within that district to be appropriated to the 
purchase of land within tliat county, and to be distributed, as [ 
have already describi'd, lo subscribers to that particular fund. 



r instance, to avoid the inconvenience or disiiiclin 
a ComisbmBu may be placed under if compelled to go to land 
purchased in Cumherland, and with a view of locating as many 
as poBsil)le in their own counties; all the monies subscribed to 
the Lancashire fund would be appropriated to the "jwciW-ya -A 
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mil would be distributed amongst the 



OS led to the wan- 
county, and many, 
suppose a Dorset- 
suDscribe at Man- 



land in that county, 
subscribtra. 

However, as our manufacturing sysiei 
deringa of tbose of one county to anotl 
if not all, of whom would wish to go hot 
shire man, working at Manchester, he n 
chesic-r lo the Dorselahirc or any other fun^, and thus have all 
the advantages that he would derive from having subscribed in 
his own locolitv. 

I would further propose that Iko or more counties may have 
the privilege of borrowing from each other; for instance, sup- 
pose Lancashire, Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, 
were not any of them in condition to purchase an estate offered 
for sale in one of those counties — in such case 1 would suggest 
that the Finance Committee, the Treasurer, and one member 
from each of the local Committees of counties so situated, 
should constitute a body in such emergency for the purpose of 
making the most of circumstances, by aiding a. purchase in one 
countj? by a loan from other counties, giving such security for 
tlie reimlinrsement as shall not only he satisfactory, but con- 
veniently available to those subscribers who have lent it 

Now, I will explain what I mean ; suppose Lancashire lo 
bave a fund of £^0,000 ; Cheshire of £3,000 ; Nottingham 
of £7/>00; Derbyshire of £6,000; and Cumberland (,f 
£5,000 ; making in dl £40,000 ; and suppose an estate in 
Lancashire was worth forty thousand pounds, in such cose 
loans may he made from lliose other counues for the pitrcLase 
of the Lancashire estate, and, possession being the great thing, 
no distribution should take place of the Lancashire estate until 
Lancashire had repaid the amount borrowed, which would be 
Jooe out of the growing funds. Upon the odier band, suppose 
Cheshire subscribers, with (heir £3,000, could purchase an 
-estate for £10,000, funds may he advanced by other counties, 
bolding the Cheshire estate in trust and undistributed, until the 
debt was discharged. 

llris precaution of not dislributing tlje estate would be neces- 
sary as a means of guai'ding against any fraud ; for instance, 
if Lancashire got an advance of £20,000, and immediately 
proceeded to the distribution of the property, the subscrijitions 
would cease; the most fortunate would be in possession of the 
land, and tlie lenders wouhi never get back their money ; and, 
further, holding the estate in trust until the whole purcfaose 
money was paid would be necessary for the protection of those 
parties who may draw money -prizes in the lottery. 

I shaB now explain the great service that such a system 
would render to the general purpose, I presume, and indeed. 
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I (eel convinced, llmt every district would be aUe to purchase 
a large amount of land evety yeaj ; while, hy this plan, Man- 
chester, or any other county, may purchase a large estate at 
the end of three months ; all liabilities npon which would be 
discharged by subscriptions for the remaining nine months at 
ibe end of the year ; and I presume that no trustees can hare 
better security for the repayment of monies, than the certainly 
of sahscrihers continuing to pay up their subscriptions for an 
estate which had been purchased, and to all benefit of which 
tbey would forfeit all claim, in the event of failing to pay up 
their subscriptions. 

The reader will see that my whole plan is arranged with the 
view of preventing fraud, or of leading to such an immediate 
discovery of it as would render it as harmless as possible^ to 
an economical mode of managing the affairs of the society, and 
to a saving of one shilling of incidental expences, 

As a matter of course, the most pei'fecl, and legal, and satis- 
factory arrangements would be made to prevent anything like a 
failure of the plan, and to insure the speediest results from its 
operation. Under ibe conlroul that I have mentioned, I shall 
Uiost cheerfully act the part of Receiver ot Weekly Substrip- 
tious, and shall deposit them as soon as received, publishing 
the amount, as I have already proposed, while I shall see to the 
complete performance of all the required duties hy a Secretary, 
who will be responsible to me, anu whose time will be at my 
disposal. In the eveut of my being absent from London it 
will he necessary to appoint a Sub-Treasurer, who would supply 
my place while absent, and the person most fit should be de- 
cided upon by ibe Committee of Fraance. 

The plan is now before tbe people, and the material questions 
for their consideration are. Firstly, do ihey believe in its prac- 
ticability ? Secondly, if practicable and carried out, do they 
believe in its efficiency as a means of redressing the present 
national complaint, and of preventing its reappearance P 
Thirdly, have they confidence in the persons whom I have 
named as trustees of their funds? And, Fourthly, would 
they consider the risk of the loss of twenty-six shillings suf- 
ficiently compensated for; firstly, by tbe chances of remunera- 
tion presented ; and, secondly, by the removal of a portion of 
tbe surplus-made population of idlers ? I shall say just a 
word under each of those heads, 

Firstly : do they believe in its practicability ? Perhaps the 
wholly uninstructed will delay answering this question, until I 
shall have located a peasant upon four acres of ground, and 
shall have laid down easy rules for its management, explained 
its capabilities, and have shown (he returns, after the expendi- 
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tui'e of one man's Ubour ; wliile, for the presenl, I may direct 
ihe atiention of suet persons to the nccount of Sumuel Bridge, 
wLicli I believe lo be well authenticated ; and further add from 
mjself, not only that I believe, but that I bare not a shadow of 
doubt, ibat any moderately industrious labouring man will be 
able lo purcbase for ever that amount of land which he can 
cultivate well by his own labour in less than three years, and 
without abiidging a single one of his comforts for that rime. 

Further, I am conlident that an industrious man, by three 
hundred days' moderate labour in each year, with a lease for 
ever, can feed himself, and lay up, after good living, good 
clothing, and payment of rent, rales, taxes, and casualties, more 
than one hundred and fifty pounds. In fact, I am ready to 
hazard the fate of my plan upon the success of the experiment; 
and, with the view of testing it, it is my intention to locate a 
good, honest, industrious labouring man upon four acres of 
ground, which for three years I will give him rent free, and 
supply him with the required capital, and if that man is not 
worth four hundred and fifty pounds, over and above all 
charges and liabilities, at the end of three years, I will allow 
that I am a fool, and turn corn-law repealer. 

Secondly : if practicable and Carried out, do they believe in 
lis efficiency as a means of redressing the present national 
complaint, and of preventing its reappearance. While my 
observations under the first head are also strictly applicable 
under this bead, I may further add, that surely, even admitting 
many disadvantages, it furnishes many fascinations to all those 
who are now idle, or only partially employed. Firstly, the 
chance of being provided for ; or, if not successful in that re- 
spect, of supplying the place of those who have been. 

Thirdly : have they confidence in the persons I have named 
as Trustees of their funds i" Under this head I have only lo 
observe, that in Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. 
Fielden, I have the most unlimited confidence; and, I believe, 
the worlting classes have the same confidence in me. However, 
observing that rule of law, which presumes the necessity of 
treating every man as if he was a rogue, I have limited the 
power of the officers to commit fraud, if inclined, to that point 
which would render the fraud comparatively trifling, and lead 
to its immediate detection. But I can go further, and render 
the Treasurer a responsible officer, without leaving it in his 
power to commit one single act of peculation. Thus, llie 
Trustees may open an account with the Bank, and the monies 
may be sent from the several districts direct to the banker, to 
the credit of the Trustees ; while the Treasurer would be able 
to publish the balance sheet each week from the banker's 







icouDta, just the same aa if he had deposited the monies him- 
rff; and, in tiuth, this lailer plsn I very much prerer, us it 
will relieve me at once from the necessity of dabbling in any 
way with public funds; while it will also do away witli the 
necessity of reposing confidence ia a sub-treasurer during my 
absence from London. 

Moreover, I should think the time of a Secretary would be 
^ntly occupied in corresponding with the several district 
mraitlees, white our lodgements would be large enough lo 
lake it worth the while of a banker to keep a clerk, if neces- 
sary, whose sole business it would be to attend to the affairs of 
the society, while he would have no power of touching the 
cash. But of all things we must take care and make the Bank 
of England our bank of deposit, for I can well imagine the 
temptation that it would be to an honest fii'm to fail, with n 
million of the people's money, just aa iheir trustees were about 
to vest it in the purchase of estates ; and I can easily suppose 
feeling of indignation which would naturally exist in the 
pnds of those who were mined or disappointed by my india- 

Further, the security retjuii'ed from the district TteEisurers 
Id make it not worth their while to commit fraud ; while 
the publication of the weekly receipts would put it out of their 
power to repeat it, as it would be discovered upon the fir$t 
attempt, and within the first week. 

Fourthly. Would they consider the risk of the loss of 
twenty-six shillings sufficiently compensated for; — firstly, bv 
the chances of remuneration presenled ; and, secondly, by the 
removal of a portion of the surplus-made population of idlers ? 
As the observations under this head are most applicable tn the 

Eoorest class of subscribers, to who.n twenty-six shillings would 
e of great importance; arising, firstly, from the want of eju- 
ployment ; secondly, from the probability of being unable to 
continue their subscriptions, and thereby forfeit what had been 
paid ; I shall make a comment or two, with particular reference 
to such members, both as to the importance of the amount, 
and tho possibiliiy of loss, from inabiliiy to keep up the sub- 
scription, 

I believe, then, that the very poorest working man spends 
much more than twenty-six shillings a year, or sixpence a 
week, and many, mure than five limes that amount, in tobacco 
or drink of one kind or other, and if be prufei's the enjoy- 
ment of those luxuries, as he may term them, to the prospect 
of being moderately able to enjoy them in aller life by one 
" ur's abstinence, I should say th.it he well merited that cu!n- 
ly which, knowingly, siupidly, viciously, and sinfully he had 
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I brought npOD himself and bb innocent family. But u it is 
amatciin of eren oar bloody laws, that it h better that nioe^- 
and-nine criminals thouttl escape punuhment iban that one 
innocent person should unjustly satTer, so in our regard for the 
interest of ihu virtuous who may be rendered poor from cir- 
cumstances over wbicb they bad no eoutrol, we are compelled, 
injustice towards them, to enact a general law which would 
equally save the ?icious from loss, arising out of tbeii own 
wicked neu. 

This hi^aling law maj be established as follows ; — All share- 
holders should be entitled to transrer tbeir shores to a purchaser 
for the exact amount paid up, and no more, to prevent gam- 
bling upon the eve of the annual distribution of prizes, whiirehy 
an act framed for the special protection of the wesJt may he 
turned to the advantB;;e of the wily and the strong. A clause 
■huuld be inserted, giving the trustees the first option of pur- 
ciiasin^ up the shares, in order that it may he used for the 
protection of the society, if it should ever happen that a few 
middle class men should attempt to consolidate the national 
fund, by purchaair.g up a number of shares; which, however, 
I would further pruvide ogain&t, by not allowing any man to 
have tnore than one share, be it large or be it small, be it 
■fatpence a week or a pound a week, allowing each at the same 
time a chance for e^ery share paid up, according to the general 
standard ; ibat is, if tuere were a million subscribers, and if 
the gHueral standard of subscription was aspence a week, ibe 
nan who paid sixpence would, at the end of ibe year, have one 
chance ; the man who paid a shilling would hare two chances ; 
and thi: man who paid a pound would have forty chances ; and 
quite right they should ; wIiUbj if there was so large a number 
of subscribers of didereni classes, it might be a. question whe- 
ther or not a classification of subscribers would not be prudent, 
that is, that all from five shillings and upwards should be 
thrown into one class, and from sixpence to five shillings into 
another class, preserving the graduated scale of distrujution 
according to the amounts subscribed, as I have before ex- 
plained. Or it may happen that a more extensive classifjctttiuii 
may he deemed prudent ; however, that would be all matter for 
after consideration, in the arrangement of which the people 
themselves would have most interest, and all the power. Fur- 
ther, I would suggest the propriety of a clause compelling the 
Trustees to return subscriptions, at any time that they may be 
demanded, to those who are too poor to continue ihem ; and, 
ftr this raason, it is but a simple act of justice to the unwilling 
defaulter, while it commits' no injustice against any member u* 
th* locieiy. ,^ 
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. Kdw, I Lave lieen particular, most purdcular, in anticipating 

tseiy objeuuon tbnt lualice or ingenuiLj may bring againat my 

" I. 1 have, and I rujoice at it, hit upon an cspedient 

reby I can diaubarge llie moat onerous duty wilhoul othef 

sponsibility than that wliicb, I trust, n-ill ever sNach to any 

rvice of mine ia- the people's cause; while I have relievej 

toyBeir from any dabbling with the people's money; and while 

I further have it in my puwer to render those servicea gra- 

lously, thereby leaving the undiminished treasure of the 

■r to be administered free from peculation for their own sole 

J behoof, and henetil. 

}. I have now entered into a general consideration of those 

B by which 1 hope and trust to render myself an estenaivs 

fenefactor lo the human race. If I am allowed to proceed, I 

^all take care so to fcnee the interest of my clients by all that 

jal proleciion so necessary for their preservation ; while, in 

e watching over their interests, in the administration of their 

Hources, and in the direction of their capabilities, I shall 

cert my every faculty to make the plan as available as human 

Pbgenuity, energy, perseverance, allentioo, and honesty will 

'"' Jit of. My plan differs from all others in the one great 

:ntial, namely, the funds cannot he dissipated by oflScers. 

mmittees, directors, managers, and lawyers; it must be 

wlicd whole and entire to those purposes for which it is 

iDscrihed, 

I If. then, the people themselves have confidence in those- 

ffhom I have selected as tlieir imsteea ; if they believe in the 

bilities of the land, and in the value of their own labour 

I unrestrictedly applied for their own benefit; if they 

ve in the necessity of some plan for meeting and arresting 

e increasing inHuence of capiulists in the ai'tiljciai market; 

t they have a desire to have a fair day's wi^e for a fair day's 

; Iti live independently upon their own resources; to be 

(-ithout that freedom trenching upon the rights of others, 

Qiile it will limit and ultimately destroy the peculadon and 

1i}usUce of their oppressors; if they can abstain from pernicious 

Buries, that they may be enabled to purchase virtuous eujoy- 

tent ; if they see, as I see, tiie means of egress from the land 

f bondage ; I would implore them to Ibllow me, and I will 

nd them from their present sinking and degraded state hy 

rebating their freedom, or I will originate such an oppositiou 

lion in the minds of their oppressors as will place 

. uluation lo achieve that deliverance by force which 

_ B refused lo justice, and for which they were willing to pay. 

k Let those, then, wbo are tired of slavery raise the standard of 

reedom in their several localities ; Jet the neceasax-j luKwa.'^- 
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locnts be made fortlinith ; let sabscriptiom commence; and 
tct the motto be, — 'Engliabraen so loved peace, and abhorred 
bloodshed, that they have resolveJ ujKin buying th^Lr liberties, 
and woe be unto those who refuse the just price of their re- 
demption.' ■ 



POPUIATIOK — ITS APPLICATION. 

Although the working classes, for whose beiieSt I write, hare 
come to the conclusion that what is called the surplus-population 
of this country does not consist of a surplus beyond what the 
country, if properly governed, would support; yet it will be 
necessary tor them to be armed at all points against tbe sophis- 
tries of free-traders, by which they mny be led to a belief that 
B repeal of the Corn-laws would do for them as much and 
more than I propose ; while such change could bo aci|uired by 
a simultaneous demand, in which the only labour imposed 
upon the working classes would be, to sltout, to cheer, to defy, 
and, if necessary, to threaten revolution. 

Now, changes achieved by those easy means always present 
foscinalions in pioponion to the labour required for their ac- 
complishment, and in a vicious state of society, with an un- 
informed people to contend against, 1 shonld have bnt slight 
hope in the success of a plan which proposes some delay 
accompanied with parchase money, when compared with the 
more fascinating mode that I have stated above. Howevei', as 
I have an enlightened public mind to deal with, and as tliat 
mind has discovered that changes bronghl about upon a sudden, 
and by violence, are seldom productive of lasting benefit, and 
never to that extent vouched for by the leaders of excitement, 
1 have a confidence in the steady exertions of the whole people 
in behalf of their own order. When we consider tlie vast 
resources of ibis country, and think of a large portion of the 
vorking classes being in a state of absolute beggary, while the 
cultivation of those resources would confer happiness upon all, 
I feel myself justified in digressing now and then from the 
practice of agriculture to a consideration of those means by 
which alone society can be restored to its proper position. 

The great diOerence ibat esists between the leaders of the 
three political parlies who now contend for power is ibis : the 
Whigs and the Tories dider but little in their political notions, 
indeed, no further than in tbe belief each have in iheir own 
power of making ends meet. Neither baa got any defined or 
, djstiii'^t plan to propose as a permanent remedy for those 
L grieviuiceSj the existence of which is admitted by all. In their 
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D couucils iheie is division, hesitation, and distinion ; while 
K the CiiBrtist body there is now a pBifecl union of jiolirieal 
nitiment, a,ud a iliorough belief in ilie one remedy for all 
T grievances. That remedy, however, being one which 
u great a change, all classes with anything to protect 
jfapoae its progress, not from any doabt that can be justly 
'led towards it as a means of benefitting the working 
s, hut from u foolish apprehension that such change would 
o the confiscation of that property amassed under the old 
These prejudices natDrally lead me intn a discussion 
upon the merits of my plan, and, after fair and full investigation , 
1 think it will be found that all the people contend for it the 
means of so increasing the productioni of this country, as by 
' Dcreased produce, and an equitable distribution of it. to place 
a more independent position j while that inde- 
Id not possibly require the sacrifice of any other 

^ Cvery man who casts Lis eye around and sees the unculti- 
[ the land in every county in England, and whu 
hlculates the difference between its present state and that to 
which it might be brought, must at once confess that to such 
'mprovemeut we must ultimately look for escape. Those who 
sed the pernicious system hy which our mines, 
IjgineralK, and fisheries, a large porUon of our domestic re- 
I been mismanaged, will at once see in a belter 
ifBiem a means of providing for a large portion of our unem- 
ployed, ajslem-made. surplus population. Aiii here 1 must enter 
;ly into the indirect injury caused by machinery 
I those to whose trade it baa not na yet been applied, and 
e for whose work it cannot be substituted. I shall 
nnsider it more with reference to the conaumpiion of those 
Ricles which exclusively come under the head of home manu- 
hctare, and for the home market; and Uie supply of which is 
1 for the most part by persons working upon llieir own 
Bcouot, constituting a valuable class of society, and whoue 
Bverty as a class is a great national calamily, and a much 
teaier national evil, than the failure of a large capitalist, who. 
I whose own person, represents a body over which be iian 
tclusive coatroul. 

^ That there should be some rule by which the supply may be 
^portioned to ibe demand, is a fact which I presume e.vuTi 
e-lraders will admit. I shall now proceed to explain bovv 
■Bochinery operates against those several, trades, the work ('I 
' i not performed by machinery. No machinery h.is 
,_n applied lo malting shoes, anJ'yet we find the aboemakcrs 
wch distressed, if not more so than the manufacturing 
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operadves, &nd wby ? because tbe operatives cutnot afford to 
buy shoes. In couKquence of the reduced slate of their wa^ee, 
caused by machinery ; and, therefore, being no demaDd, there 
is no supply. The very same arg;umeQt holds good in tbe case 
of t^lon, for whose work do machinery has been invented. 
The same with regard to hata; and, indeed, if diminished 
wages leads to diminished consumption, it will be found that 
ibis malady not only aSects thoite trades and classes who are 
nearest to the condition of the working people; but that it 
pervades all clas&es of society, even to the very payment of 
rents, and more especially the payment of ground rents for 
cottages left desolate by the removal of the operative to an 
underground cellar ; a change brought about exclusively by 
the operaUon of machinery. 

I tliink we may go even farther than merely arguing the 
relative efiect that machinery has upon society at tai^e, and 
trace it a little beyond thnse limits by which society is bounded. 
We then find that the malady enters into the Exchequer, and 
that the throne itself is not free (rom its infection, its symp- 
toms being manifested in the obligation imposed upon the 
monarch for submitting to tbe payment of the Income Ta^. 
Now, machinery, and machinery alone, has been the cause of 
this Queen-taxing necessity. Again, a man with a family and 
out of employment becomes a dangerous competitor in a 
market to which his labour has not been before brought For 
instance, an able bodied operative, ousted by machinery, will 
look abroad for some other market for his labour; if he has 
never cleaned a horae, he may leom to clean a borte, and tbe 
owner of the horse will tolerate hia incapacity in the beginning, 
if induced by a lower rale of wages; thusj if A is a horse- 
keeper, getting sixteen sbilliogs a-week, and il B, an operative 
out of work, od'era to do it for ten shillings a-week, the master 
will make allowances for the difference of skiU, B will get the 
place, and will soon he as handy at bis work as A, while the 
master will save six shillings n week by the change. So with 
light porters ; so with colliers ; so with ship carpenters, whose 
.work is now for the most part done by apprentices, who 
receive little or no wages, and who can be veiy speedily ia- 
■Irucied in much of the trade, and who, by a judicious mixing 
of a journeyman with three or four apprentices, become in a 
very short lime not only competitors with, but monopolists of, 
the whole trade, while the masters make all the profit; a cir- 
cumstance which, iij my opinion, has led to the loss of very 
many vesseb, and especially those built in Greenock, where 
'" " f employing Highland iranipera and Irish emi- 

ccn extensivelv practised. In short, literature. 



the arts, the sciences, trade, commerce, manuCactures, agi'icul- 
lure, polite society, and the stability of government, all, oue 
and ajl, depend upon the condition of the working classes, and 
their condition depends upon the profitable application of their 
own labour for their own benefit; the proceeds from that 
labour being the source from whence every other class muBt 
draw their means of support, Upon the other hand, tbe more 
extensive the inventions and improvemenis in machineiy, under 
tbe small farm system, the greafer would be tbe benefit to all 
classes in society, while against none could it be a competitor. 
The great aim and object therefore should be to apply labour 
to those purposes which will, firstly, make the labourer inde- 
pendent, and, secondly, to iosnre from his independence all 
those advantages which society is sure to derive from his im- 
proved condition. Jjet us hear no more then of foreign corn 
as the breakfast, dinner, and supper of the English slave ; let 
every man who chooses to work have the power to place bis 
own meal upon bis own table from bis own field, produced by 
his own labour. This will he a change in which all would 
have a benefit ; wbile all others are but patchings, botcbings, 
and mendings, in tbe hope of " makinb the thing, last 

OUR TIME." 

Such, then, are the outlines of that plan by which I hope to 
do for the working claaseB what their rulers are not incliued to 
do ; and, if inclined, what they could not accomplish. All 
the machinery by which any scheme calculated to improve the 
condition of the working classes must be arranged by them- 
selves, and for their own sole benefit ; while I am unfashionable 
enough to believe that ibc advnntages derived by all other 
classes from their improvement, would increase in the same 
ratio, caused thereby in the condition of the working classes 
themselves. 

In discussing questions of political economy, I can afford to 
admit the truth of several principles contended for by the dis- 
ciples of Malthua; so on questions of agriculture I can afford 
to admit the truth of the reasoning of many of my opponents; 
but those principles and troths so much depend upon system, 
that their supporters are only able to present ihcm as a choice 
of evils, holding up opposing doctnnes as dogmas, untried 
experiments, and dangerous innovations. This is not wonder- 
ful; because we find that any innovation upon ancient theory 
or long practice, is met in the cradle by the opposition of the 
striding giant "custom," until by perseverance the new light ex- 
tinguishes the Same of prejudice; and then, wonder is expressed 
that we could have lived so long and so contentedly under tbe 
old system. My object, then, is to direct the public mind to the 
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improveroent of the most valuable of all our damentic resources, 
1 10 promote n love for the science of agriculture, through 
cultivation of ivhich, as 1 have before observed, the greatness 
of Englaod would be found to ronsiisi in an aggregate of happy- 
individual s. 

Tiie comparative insigciiicaiice of the yearly value of the 
land, as compared with the value of that labour which would 
be required for its bigheat cultivation, at once establltibes the 
great value of the land as a Aw maierialj wbile the value of 
labour will he discovered in tlie snrplus over rent which one 
man can produce from the cultivaiion of the exact amount 
that he is able lo manage. Upon the other hand, land not 
being a raw mateiial that can he hrought into the artificial 
market for improvement, capital is not so likely to be iovesiej 
in its manufacture as it is in the manufacture of other ardcles 
upon which extensive speculations are entered into. This is a 
reason why the capital of the coontry bos been ahstrtLCled, 
during times of a pressing demand, from the cultivation of our 
own domestic resources. I rejoice, however, lo find that the 
tariff oF Sir Robert Peel, the wisest, the most statesman -like, 
the most comprehensive and patriotic mcaaare ever proposed by 
a British minister, bos had tne efiect of Cuming the eye of the 
landed proprietors to a consideration of the value of their own 
land, as compared with the Und of other countries, and that it 
is leading them to (he conviction that they have been too long 
dabbling in the wholesale maiket, and must, sooner or later, 
bring tbeir wares into the retail market, and which cao only be 
done, profilahjy, by presenting advantages to those who have a 
sufficient amount of capital, hy which I mean labour, to insure 
a profitable return for such holdings as may conveniently come 
within iheir capability. 

Nothing has gone further to open the eyes of thc.working 
classes to the value of English lard than the great importance 
attached to the produce of the land of other countries. The 
most ignorant working man sees that be is able to accomplish 
for himself tliat which the free-traders propose to do for him by 
law. He knows [but the cry ia for wheal ; that land, with the 
required expenditure of labour, produces wheat, and that there 
is under his nose, whichever way he turns, a sufficient quauiity 
of land, if labour was applied to it, to make him independent 
of all foreigners. Hence, the thirst for wheat created by the 
Le^ue, has been changed into u thirst for land, fvom which 
wheat is produced. He has learned, also, that the great value 
attached to home-production is, that it opens a market for 
domestic industry, while it increases the demand for artificial 
productions. 
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*As I have answered a qnestion which sceptics may put lo 
he, Hs 10 ' nhy political landlords do not bring their land into 
the retail market, and thereby considerably enhance its value f 
I shall also anticipate a question which a free-trader may pos- 
sibly ask, it is this i while I assert that the anplication of much 
labour lo ibe cuUiwation of the land would considerably in- 
crease our home trade in artificial goods, the hee-lrader, or the 
half instructed, or wholly ignorant, may ask me, ' why, then, if 
such was likely to be the result, should manufacturers withhold 
their assistance from any plan calculated to increase their trade ?' 
The answer, however, is easy and may be given thus. Although 
the domestic demand for manufactured goods may be five times 
as great as it is at present, yet the price of labour in the artificial 
market being regulated by its value in the natural market, 
would leave a less profit upon the increased demand than they 
hare now, holding exclusive dominion over the slave-market, 
upon the lesser amount. 

Having now developed the whole plan, and having com- 
mented upon it nnder several heads, and having assigned what. 
to me, appear good and sufficient reasons for lie proposed 
change, I shall now proceed to the spirit of my work by show- 
ing man what he ought to be, and bow he can be made so. 

SMALL AILOTMBNTS. 

Ah the practice of taking land and subdividing it into garden 
allolmenis is now being extensively acted upon in many parts 
of the country, and lest my system shoula be tested by the 
result, I desire to say a word or two by way of comment upon 
the difference between the two plans. I believe that there is 
no way in which the labourer will receive so much wages as 
from the application of his labour to the soil. Throughout all 
my writmgs upon the subject of labour and capital, it will be 
diacemible that my sole object in giving up society, ease, com- 
fort, and every enjoyment that a gentleman could desire, has 
been with a view to enable the workman to discover bis real 
value in society, and that object can he only achieved by making 
him wholly independent, by placing him in such a situation as 
will invite him lo industry. I fear, then, that the purchase of 
land by communities, with a view of expending hired labour 
upon it, would retard improvement, while it would foil of pre- 
senting an inducement for the expenditure of man*s industry, 
In fact, arter the fascintuions of novelty had passed over, the 
community of original expenmentolists would merge into a 
corporation of landlords. 

I write against circumstances, and not against raen ; aad l 
fed convinced thai mon goB place no i«\^>i% ■«Vwicti« ns^ksi. 
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of men, when circumiUQces 
, ibt! influmce and effect of 
wiuuli would be stronger tlian nny abstract notioDa of Jnsuce. 
For ioslance, if a cummunity ot labouring men purchase s 
quantity of land, and hire labour for it» ciilliyatiun, however 
just their intentions and pure theiv moiives, they will neverthe- 
le^ feel ihemselyea justified in raiaiug the price of the land, 
according to the improved value conferred upon it bjr the 
labour of the hired norkinaii. This power of steallfail; trench* 
ing upon the rights of others is one of the grealest disadvan- 
tages against which the labourer has to contend ; and those 
hired by a community, at the end of meuty years would he to 
no belter condition than ibey were at starting ; while the coni- 
munily of proprietors would have increased the value of their 

tiroperty twenty fold ; that is, they would have robbed those 
abourcrs, by whose industry the value was increaiscdj of nine- 
teen shillings in the pound. 

In a previous chapter 1 have stated, that, in my opinion, a 
labourer can purchase for ever, any ainouai of land that he can 
cultivate to advantage in three years ; but a labourer wovhinK 
for a community would not he able to purchase it at the end 
of twenty years; and it is, therefore, lliat I have thought it 
right to caution people against drawing any unfavourable con- 
clusions uTion the landed question from the community system, 
unless, inuecd, those communities will grant leases for ever of 
such allotments as shall come within uie scope of one man's 
capability, instead of hiring labour to give an improved value 
to their own land. 

As I feel the necessity of inspiring the working classes with 
a thorough knowledge of iheir own power j and as I feel no 
apprehension of danger team the possession of all their- rights, 
I shall devote a chapter to the consideration of their value, as 
compared with the value of all other classes of society. 

VALDE OF LABOUa. 

Of such great importance was the labourer in olden times, 
before his rights were trenched upon, and his place supplied by 
anificial power, that we find the statutes of old teeming with 



for his protection. So minutely 
the interest of the landlord and the workman, the master and 
the hand-loom weaver, the employer and employee of every , 
description, that the complaint of the employed was sure to 
arrest the attention of the einployei> and lo receive that cor- 
recIJon which their mutual interest demanded. In those days 
(here was no poor laws, but as an became substituted for nature, 
titafis, vlien Henry tlie Eighth deiiuved tomi ot his natural 
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tide to tLe soil, man lost bis position Id society, his interest was 
separated from that of the capitalist, anil the consequence was 
the introduction of a stale provision, as a subslilute for that 
which, if justice was done to him, the labourer would have in- 
am'ed for himself. 

As this ar^ficiol system increased, feuds, jealousies, and dis- 
scnsions alsn increased ; until at length we find the whole of 
society cut up and subdivided into seetiooal interests, warring 
against each other, nith completely separate interests, aad 
foolishly relying upon an amalgamation of all, as a means o£ 
representation, and as the source of iuslice to all. The great 
disparity that this ascendancy of art has created between die 
several classes is now the cause of that increasing demand for 
popuhtr representation. It has been truly said by one of the 
ablest writers, that in politics are included morality, religion, 
and instruction ; how then is it possible to write a work, the 
object of which is to make the people moral, religious, and 
educated, without treating of politics. 

However sorry I may be, then, or howei-er I may regret that 
necessity which compels me to introduce politics intn tliis little 
work, nevertheless I feel it indispensable to do so, as pohtics 
are the cause of all our present dissensions and disagreements, 
and as the severance of (he laierest of master and man has led 
to this angry political feehng ; the whole contest now is for 
pohtical power; while, formerly, the practical liberty enjoyed 
by the labourer, either with-held all consideration of politics, or 
salisfifd him with the amount of power which he possessed, 
arising chiefly out of the identitv of interest which then existed 
between master aud man. In those days, when there was no 
such thing as pauperism, there was no necessity that the right 
of appeal, in tlie shape of a petition, should be vested in those 
who had no votes : any injustice dcme to them wiu( very speedily 
felt by their muslera who had votes, and immediate correction 
followed the appearance of abuse. 

When the right of petitioning was conceded, it was an im> 
plied admission thai new differences were likely to spring up 
between electors and non-electpm, and in the exact proportion 
in which we find the social interests of master and man sepa- 
rated, in the csact same ratio do we 6nd the petitiitus of ilie 
non-electors against the acts proposed to be done by the repre- 
sentatives of the masters, uegle<:ted and despised; until at 
length so widely separated have lliose interests beconie by the 
improvement in ariilicial power, that the petitions of the people 
are now laughed at wiib the most contemptuous eoorn. And 
however theorists, metaphysicians, historians, and speculating 
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logtcians may attempt to eulogise the beauties and perfeciiins 
of tfae British Consdlarion, I defy them to disprove, however fine 
drawn their theories upon British liberty, yet has the English 
labourer lost every vestige of that practical freedom which he 
enjoyed under the implied contract tliat he had a right to live ; 
tliat he was the first elatmant upon the land ; and that hnirever 
his right was changed from actual possession to trusieeship ; 
from iruatecship to parish relief- and from parish relief to com- 
missioners' caprice; that nevertheless that original right was 
vested in him, and its re-assumption in its original form is 
what he now contends for. 

The character in which the capitalist delights to represent a 
working man is that of a producer ; while his n on -con sumption, 
or meagre consumption, of late years, has convinced both the 
cajntalist and the landowner that he is still more valuable as a 
consumer. They have also learned that machinery, which has 
become a substitute for his labour, fails in that essential point, 
it is not a consumer ; and hence destructive as a producer, so 
loDg as it commands the labour-market, and can he only made 
a medium of general improvement and advantage when brought 
in aid of, instead of into carapeiiiioa with, manual labour. I 
■hall now test the value of IVee-labotir in a genei'al sense with 
the value of hired labour, commencing with its application lo 
Jand. 

We seldom find a farmer retiring from his occupation, be- 
cause it furnishes him with amusement and gratification, while 
it insures him enough to eat, good health, and wherewithal to 
make himself comfortable in life. I shall suppose the farmer 
to hold a hundred acres of land, and I think 1 may assert that 
fn ten years time he will not have saved sufficient amount of 
money whereon to retire in idleness, or wherewith to purchase 
one quarter of the hiinJred acres. This inability proceeds 
fmm the fact, either that his capital is insufficient for the em- 
ployment of that amount of labour required to hrinp; it to 
perfection, or from his ignorance of its capability ; both ob- 
structions militating against the general interests of society. 
Upon the other hand, I shall suppose the hundred acres to be 
Bubdivided into farms of four acres each, or twenty-five farms, 
and will allow that each labourer, afier consumption, realises 
and puts up no more than fifty pounds a-year; that is, the 
twenty-five labourers, after having comfortably maintained and 
educated their families, will save £\,25Q annually. They 
would save £100 a man and raoi-e ; hut I am now writing fur 
the sceptic, and prefer placing myself out of his reach. 
In ten years, then, the tiventy-flve labourers would )ii 
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H^vei] t^rehe lliousaiiil live liunilrcil pounds, wliicli would pur- 
Behase nix hundred and twenty-five acres of land, worth a pound 
^nn Dcre at twenty' years' purchase ; that is, while the cine man, 
Blillivating the same hundred acres with hard labour, could not, 
^BlUr ten years, purchase twenty acres of it, twenty-live men 
BJAer living upon it and supporting their lamilies out of it, 
Hrould have saved enough, I contend for it, to purchase one 
Bpousand two hundred and fifty acres of ibe same descriptluu 
Bif land, while, for argument sake, I only allow them to be able 
^g> purchase six hundred and twenty-6ve acres at the end of 
Bhat lime. Again, during the ten years the one occupant will 
^nave employed say four labourers, whose families, at seven to a 
^Sunily, would amount in the aggregate to tn-enty-eight half-fed, 
^malf-naked, wholly uneducated slaves ; while within the same 
VtKriod the same one hundred acres ivould have supported and 
Kjjducated twenty-five families, makipg in the a^regate one hun- 
Bflred and seventy-five ; and, beyond that, while the four slave 
Eiainilies, and the single occupaot, would have conferred little or 
EjBo benefit upon society, the twenty-five free labourers and their 
Vnmihes would have contributed very largely towards the support 
V«f tradesmen of every description, 

K Hence, I show the manner in which a bad system of cultiva- 
■fion limits production, stagnates trade, and pauperizes those 
Bvngaged in the unproductive pursuit; ivhile, upon the other 
K^aod, I show how a proper system would increase production, 
■encourage trade, and furnish that sweetest of all sauces to la- 
ftbour, the prospect of amassing in manhood a sulScient amount 
I fold age to retire upon in idltness, independent of parish 
Rjelief, and not subjected to the tender men'iee of a cruel over- 
Lieer, or to those galling reflections which must haunt him 
■trough life, that the day would assuredly come when he would 
BIk toni from his aged partner, from his own children, from 
■ fiiends, from society in the world, and consigned as lumber to 
Bnnger out the winter of life, an object of jealousy to those wh<i 
■Baa fattened upon bis young blood, and [o whom he had be- 
Kcome a loathsome burthen. 

P 1 now turn to a consideration of the act of employment of 
L capital in the artificial market, and £ shall take the very lowest 
■.estimate of the capabilities wbich the present system afiords 
veapitalists for amassing fortunes by artificial power, I suppose 
Bji manufacturer to commence buiiinesswith ten thousand pounds, 
Borer and above his original capital. I may be told that it is 
^not usual for a manufacturer commencing ousineas with ten 
ftousand pounds to retire in ten years with a hundred and ten 
thoaiond pounds, I admit it ; hut it does not arise from his 
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ioabilily to do so, but is in consequence of the great fascinations 
wbich tuccess presents ; and which become an inducement to 
extend his trade j however, the fact is undeniable ibat the 
smuller returns from such business are the exceptions, and that 
the larger profits are the rule ; and I must not be answered bjr 
losses sustaioed in bad limes, when failures have betm brought 
about by injurieus speculadous and over produclioo ; all mili- 
tating against the labour ch^s, and none furnishing any fair 
stt-off against the injustice done to the tabouief, while the lost 
fortunes were being accumulated. 

Tbere is a very fanciful notion abroad that you have no right 
to interfere with speculations, or to interpose any obstacles in 
the way of industry. This may be all very true, if the system 
vbich prciienls those opportunities was equally proLeciive of tbe 
rights of alt ; but it becomes an injustice when it subjects the 
fortunes of the many to the caprice of one. Feeling myself 
jostified, then, in setting down the pro6ts from the employmem 
of a honilred men's labour ai a hundred thousand pounds in 
ten years, we will see bow a more equable distributim might 
be made of the accumulated sum : if the ma&ter retired with 
bis ten thousand pounds original capital, and if to that was 
added twenty thousand pounds of the accnmulated profits, he 
ivotild be well paid by receiving l«o lliousond a year for hiK 
overseership for ten years, while the Temainiug eighty thousand 
pounds, if divided amongst the hundred haitds, would leave the 
suni of «ght hundred pounds as the retiring salary of each 
individual. 

Suppose, for ai^ument sake, that the mas only added forty 
thousand pounds in ten years to his oiiginal capital, thereby 
having accumulated fifty thousand pounds within ten years, 
and the superin ten dance of the work being equally onerous; 
suppose he draws one half of the whole accumulated profit a» 
bis share, it would still leave twenty thousand pomi& to be 
divided amongst the one hundred hands, or would leave a Te- 
tiring salary of two hundred pounds lor each labouring man; 
an amount vrhicb would purchase him four acres of good ground 
for ever, and leave him a capital ol one hundred and twenty 
pounds, to build a bouse and supply himself with the nMCO- 
sary stock. If then a lad begins to work at the age of sixteen, 
after he shall have received a proper education, he will hare 
earned wherewithal to support himself during life when he 
attains his twenty-sixth year; thereby relieving the country 
from the expence of a sluiding amiy to suppress his treason- 
a,ble designs against the system which consigns him to beggary 
and starvation ; and releasing society, who has derivM no 
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benefit from his labour, from tlie jieceasity o! Bopporttng him 
in premature old age, after the capitalist shall have used 
L him up. 

I ' I have now shewn the etlect of witL-holding a sufficiency of 
■'Ikbour in the natural market, anil also the effect of the appU- 
Keuton nf capital to the erapIoymeDt of labour in the artificial 
Knarket ; and I shall now treat of it under a more general head ; 
Kb effect upon the shop-keeping class. It will at unce be seen 
Eftat my object is to shew the disadvantages which tlie present 
I jystem impose upon the great majority of society, and the con- 
KMquent injuries indicted upon the great majority of all classes. 
■Suppose a sfaopkeeper then, a grocer, or tobacconist, or corn- 
Kdiandler, or any description of shopkeeper you please. He 
F.Msnds in the position of an aclive agent between the producer 
K ind the consumer ; he makes no profit whatever of the pro- 
f duccr, but, on the contrary, the producer through him, as an 
b agent, makes a profit upon each consumer. Suppose this man 
ftio start in business with one thousand pounds, a very f^r capital, 
I und more than in the general run of^ business is investea by 
I ^ose who deal in consumable, and for the most port perishable 
t WUcles. That thousand pounds at five per cent, would produce 
k-tim no more than fifty pounds a year, a. sum less than many 
It.Siechanics can earn; but so great is his confidence in the ability 
m of labour to support him, that he enters into an engagement to 
■tsay the whole interest of his money and more in rent and 
Raxes, tliereby at once embarking his all in speculation upon 

■ consumption. 

f ' Now, a man having vested a thousand pounds in shop-keep- 
K'ing, will live and support his family very much better than it 
I be had invested his money, I'eceived fifty pounds a year for it, 

giid ten pounds rent and laxea, and lived upon tbe remuning 
rty pounds, while, with fair business, at the end of twaity 
IfjreaTs he would consider himself unfortunate, if, after living 
K »ell, and having educated his familj' well, he was not able to 
Ete^re with ten thousand ponnds, his business being worth a 
KrtliousaQd pounds, or the ori^nol sum invested when he em- 
P barked in it. This is perhaps the most honourable descripBoa 
of accumulation, and let us see the position in which it places 
, the speculator. The ten thousand pounds saved by bis agency 
k would purchase five hundred acres of land of good quality for 

■ ever, and those five hundred acres, subdivided into one hundred 
L and twenty-five farms of four acres each, would support eight 
L hundred and seventy-five individuals, besides the demand for 
^increased trade occasioned by their independence; and would 
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furiher produce an annual capilal from ibelr savings o[ twelve 
Uiousand five hundred a yeh". 

I hiivc thought U essential to enter minutely into this pan 
of ray Kubject, because it comprehends what I coDsider to 
be the most important branch of political economy, namely, 
the means whereby the labour of the country mny be so ap- 

Slied a» to relieve the country from all those impositions trhicli 
B misapplication imposes; and at the same time sweetening 
labour, nay slavery itself, with the fond thought that the harder 
the tadt, the nearer is the hour of retirement. I believe that 
every professional man, every commercial man, every maoufoc- 
IDrer, every trader, and cveir shopkeeper, receives a spur to his 
industry from the hope of his being one day able ta retire from 
the bustle of life to that retreat wbci'e he may enjoy that ease 
which he has honourably purchased, and where he may spend 
the winter of life without the toil of business, and relieved from 
the anguish occasioned by dependency. 

If, then, this hope gives a. spur to what may be called se- 
dentary life, why, 1 would ask, should not the toil of him who 
lias contributed towards the eaae of others be sweetened by 
the same anticipations ? Why should not the labouring man, 
by whose industry all thrive, be allowed .to thrive himself ? 
Why, when he sees those retiring from amongst him who bare 
grown rich upon his toil, should lie be subjected to the galling 
necessity of slaving on till a new hatch has fastened upon his 
resources, looking not to an honourable retirement, hut to a cold 
Bastile as his last retreat, and to death as his last resource? 
Can he love your system ? Can he honour and obe^ the king, 
and all that are phtced in authority under him ? Can he submit 
himself lowly and reverently to his spiritual teachers, pastors, 
and masters, who speak to bim of the blessings of eternity, 
while they consign him to beggary, starvation and want here 
below ? Do you want him to be loyal ? Can you expect that 
lie will he religious ? Can you hope that he will be moral ? 
It is because it is contrary to nature that he should he so, 
that I seek to place him in that position wherein he is sure to 
be 80, 



"The present number being iiicenilei] as a preface to ibe prac- 
"'Eftl mode of managiag Tour acres of ground by the labour ul' 
), and agriculture being a, science of which the English 
orking classes nre, Ehanie to their rulers, vholly ignorant, I 
Kve thought it right to place the capahihties of the land, and 
!ae value of their own lahour when applied to its cultivation, 
tn such light as, without a practical knowledge of agriculture, 
may induce them to reflect upon the subject. Again and 
again I must state as a reason for diving into the guestion in 
aD its bearings, that no work has ever yet been written upon 
the same-^au, and bad I at once jumped to a consideration ot 
how four acres of land were to be managed, without deve- 
loping the means by which it was to he acquired, or without 
giving the reader a taste for the science, I should have been 
^stlv chargeable with extreme folly. 
I The reader will see that I have been compelled to refute a 
I great many free trade arguments that have appeared in news- 
ftSapers, and that I have also felt the necessity of contrasting 
Hue value of labour in the natural labour market, and the arti- 
■Kial labour market. And as some of our writers upun political 
Bwonomy have attempted to conlrasl the condition of the 
Bfci neriean operative with that of ibe Englbh operative, sup- 
Mnsing that the same prospects were open to both, I shall just 
^make a comment unoR the subject. 

^^ The free traders have so jumbled and conglomerated what 
Pfhey call principles of political economy, that I scarcely know 
P}lOw to saddle each inventor with his own follyj and shall therc- 
I fore treat this part of the question as a piece of absurdity lliat 
L teems to meet with the acquiescence of the old school. It is 
l^s: in their endeavour to prove the great value of an in- 
I ireased trade, and the advantages that it confers upon the 
I operatives, they say, look to America '. and there we iind tiiat, 
L JHlhuugh there is an abundant demand for agricultural labour, 
■^et do the working classes prefer working in the factory to 
Krorking in the field ; now, can nny tbmg be more absurd, more 
Bniorant, more ungenerous, or more ridiculous ? Do not these 
^miters upon political economy know full well, that, if they had 
|iii^ed the question out fairly, they must have come to the 
1 very same conclusion that I nave in a previous part of this 
liwork, 

f It is quite true that an American operative will prefer factory 
Ko field labour, and what does it prove ? Why, precisely what 




I have astened ; thu ibe prefereoce for the artifidal l&boor is 
based upon tlie higher rate of wagei with which the manufac- 
turer is compelled to tempt the operative to leave the natural 
market, Thii is just.the caae. There iaan abundant demand for 
agricoltural labour in America, and jet, where the opportunity 
presents itself, theAmericans labourer prefers working in tbe fac- 
tory to working iu the field, but why ? Firstly, because he is 
templed by an offer of higher wa^es in the artificial market 
than that which has been established in the natural market ; 
and secondly, that he may, by the higher rate of wagea, be 
able to purchase a plot of ground for himself and thus provide 
a free market for his own labour ; thus clearly showing his ul- 
timate object to be the cultivation of the soQ. So it was pre- 
cisely in this country, the agricultural labourers were aeduced 
from their natural labour by the tempting prices offered in the 
artificial market, and many could in those days have Iiud up 
where?ri(hal to insure a happy retreat, had the same opportunities 
been presented to them tliat are presented to the Ametican ; 
but as they are not, the attempted contrast is incomplete. 

The political economists have failed to tell the people that 
the law of primogeniture, which precludes the nossibility of the 
Englishman purchasing a small plot of grouna, does not exist 
in America, and that the conaeqitenoe of its existence in Eng- 
land lis now daily seen in the overstock of professions, trades, 
and dealers of every description. The Bp^culations to which 
the most fortunate adventurers in the artificial market betook 
themselves, rested upon a belief that the prosperity was to in- 
crease and. every branch of business was to be extended to suit the 
advance in wages of the working classes; and now, the po- 
verty of those several speculators is not a consequence of di- 
minished production, but is n consequence of the diminished 
rate of wages, occasioned by improvements in machinery. Our 
shop-keeping market, our trade market, our commercial market, 
were all extended to meet the improved condiuon of the peo- 
ple, and their total failure is a consequence of the poverty of 
the people, while, in the midst of that poverty, the subtle owners 
of that artificial power have got hold of all the money ibot 
ought to belong to those speculators, the shop-keepers, and to 
ihepeople. 

The grievance is not poverty arising out of a want of money, 
there being more money, and money's worth, in the country 
than ever there was before ; the grievance is, that machinery 
caiiie upon us with a bop, step, and jump; that, in its infancy, 
it presented such fascinations to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that it was allowed to remain uncontrolled, until nt length 
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its owners got so far a-head, and became so wealthy, ttiat they 
are now able to dictate terms lo a government, whose existence 
depends upon the confidence of tbe capitaliaL 

If, upon the other hand, one-tenth part of the money that 
was expended in speculations to meet the improved condition 
of the working classes, had been expended for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, do artificial circumstancea whatever could 
have checked the growing prosperity, and had the retail laud 
market been open for the operative, as it is in America, thou- 
sands upon thousands would have purchased in it to the fuH 
amount of their earnings ; but, horrible to say, to write, or to 
think of, the necessity of uptiolding a corrupt svstem, renders 
dissipation and imtnoraliiy necessary, and I unbesiiatingly as- 
sert, that, if I had proposed my present plan at the lime when 
the working men were prosperous, and hail I succeeded in con- 
verting a portion of their wages into a Savings Bank, and 
thereby abstracted a portion from gin dutv, tobacco duty, malt 
duty, hop duty, aud all the oilier aetursed duties, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, under the adrice of the Attorney-General, 
would have charged me with the 
make Her Majesty oiler her measure; 
means by which she is compelled to 
aa little doubt that some honest Jui ^ 
would have seen danger to their ordi 

ditton of the working classes, and would have found me guilty 
of that offence. 

If I am right in my conclusions, then, it is manifest that the 
law of primogeniture, which does not exist in America, presents 
an insurmountable barrier in tha way of the English operative, 
and leads iia once more into the field of politics ; and also to a 
consideration of that power apart from government control, 
which ia vested in the people themselves, and which no govern- 
ment can destroy. It ia a truism, tltat a combination of the 
popular mind directed to any common object, must establish 
itself as the foundatio;i of the government of the country. It 
is folly, childish and absurd, to talk of the difficulty of such 
concentration if the majority are oppressed, and if their union 
will relieve them from oppression, and if they will not unite, 
then are they willing slaves, and the government of the union 
of the weaker party is justified in looking upon the people as 
Utisfied with their measures. 

This rule especially holds good, when the service required 
' m the people as a test of union is not dangerous, whUe, upon 
other hand, if there is dancer in the mpde by which the 
nion of the people is to be exhibited, there is danger in pro- 
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posing it, and its faiUife is followed lij' increase*'. Weakness ; 
for insiaare, a mnntli'a cessa-tion froni labour is a plan that it 
iiiajoritv of the people irould have gladly adopted as a means 
of evincing the tr union, nubile their incanacity to carry it out 
but shewed iheir weakness. In the plan which I propose 
there b no danger, because there can be no failure ; while its 
adoption wojld break Aown the law of primogeniture altoge- 
ther, because, although it precludes the possibility of selling 
estates in patches, yet it does not prevent the trustees of the 
place from purchasing estates and subdividing them into the 
very smallest allotments. 

Thus, then, I show the means whereby that strong bulwarli 
of the English aristocracy can he kuocked down by a union of 
the people, ^gaiu, the national debt is a great burden, and a 
great stumbling block to the way of all improvements, yet, if 
the people were to conspire not to drink any intoxicating 
drinks for one year, the govemnient would be compelled either 
to abandon the national debt, or to throw the whole burthen of 
it upon the owners of property, and thus the law makers being 
maue the tax payers, they would speedily rid themselves of a 
grievance of which they never fell the weight when they saddled 
It on the hacks of the working classes. 

Again, the rhurch is a great grievaiice ; and yet if all the 
industrious classes of society came to a resoluuon not to enter 
any place of worship where a. tithe minister preached, and if 
they united into one large dusent congregadon, taking up their 
stand in view of the church, preaching there, and exhibiting 
their numbers to those who had attended the tithe church, of- 
feiing no oiTence, behaving decorously, and thus giving a prac- 
tical illustration of the injustice of making the many without 
pay for the lew within, this union of dissent would very speedily 
overcome the injustice of a stale church. 

Union, in fact, has never failed of accomplishing its end, if 
Intimately used, and it is because I feel perfectly convinced 
that a union established for the purpose of locating the people 
upon the land cannot he obstructed hy any factious meaQs, 
and because it cannot be weakened by adveniitioua circum- 
stances, that I hail it with great joy and pleasure as one that 
must go on and prosper. Ilwlieve that its very establishment, 
and the purposes for which it will be farmed, will lead to an 
improvement in the murals and the character of the people, 
from the very inducement that it holds out of a belter remune- 
ration than a bead-ache, and vomit, incapacity, and loss of cha- 
!r from their little savings ; in fact, I think that the working 
man who can scrape nspence or a ubiUing together on aSaturdsj 
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;nlail upon him, and I, for one, shall never piiy ihe 
forlorn condiuon of such a willing slave. 

I think I may triumphantly refer to those letters which I 
addressed to the Irish landlords from York Castle, in 1841, 
wherein I predicted their present condition, and wherein I foretold 
the outbreak of Augnst, 1842, the means by which it would be 
broDght about, the parlies who would bring it abou^ and those 
who would suffer for resisting the attempt. Those letters have 
been widely circulated, and have aroused the working classes 
to thought. Emboldened then by the fulfilment of my pro- 
phecies of 1841, 1 shoU now venture upon a prediction in m43. 

I prophecy, theu, that before this day twelve months the 
question of national faith will be passionately discussed in the 
House of Commons ; that the tariff landlords, and the free- 
traders, having lost the confidence of the people, and being more 
powerful than the owners of funded properly and the church 
party, will put their heads together to devise measures whereby 
they may rid themselves of both incumbrances and divide the 
spoil between them; that the minister will be compelled to 
unaudon all artificial speculations, and to turn hia attention to 
our Daturnl rcsonrcea ; that many of our colonies will be given 
up ; that a state provision, payable out of ihe consolidated fund, 
will be applied by a graduated scale to the support of all minis- 
ters of all denominations; that bishops will be thought a nui- 
sance; that Scotland will demand the expenditure of her own 
revenues in Scotland, or a repeal of the anion if such proposi- 
tion is resisted ; that the surplus money, now valueless in the 
market, will be applied to agricullurat purposes ; that the great 
" Wbn " will be reduced ; that many of those stately mansions 
by which London is surrounded will be uninhabited, and that 
the present occupants of loathsome cellars will be removed to 
the country air ; that agriculture will he an honourable science ; 
that a minister of agriculture will be added to the cabinet, and, 
to prevent revolution, the aristocracy, thus clipped of the means 
of keeping up corruption, will begin to enquire bow the fran- 
chise may be safely extended to those whose altered position 
gives them an interest in security of life, Lberty, and property, 
and in the preservation of peace. 

Always bearing in mind that war is to trade what the hotbed 
is to the plant, which fovces- it but strengtliens it not in its 
growth; while peace is as the pure air from heaven, which 
forces It not but strengthens it in its growth until it arrives at a 
e maiurity. It is ijuite true, iliat much of the above 
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prophecy will depend for rulGlmeDt upon tlie c 
people ibemselves. However, I have made it. 



mdtict of tli« 
, ui(l time nlone 
will" prove whether I am right or wrong. AU classes of society 
arc paniing for change, aod the question is wfaat that chaage 
■hall be. Nearly thirty years of European peace has turned 
the public mind to a consideraiion as to how its blessings may 
be prescrvAJ, and they will find no means so eDectual as those 
which wiU give the working classes an interest in the preterra* 
lion of those insdtoiioiis onder which they hve. 




TO THE PEOPLE. 

In order that I may be perfectly understood, and in order 
that the workinc classes may be prepared to answer all (he ob- 
jections started hy the wily ogainst my plan, I bate to beg it 
as a compHmeat at their faanua that Uiey will, in their several 
localities, appoint good readers to read this number, if they 
. pass over all others. Lei them appoint pardcular evenings in 
each week for readine and discussing it chapter by chapter, and 
if there is any emendation which they can point out calculated 
to make the plan more perfect, all such proposed alterations 
may be submitted with great advantage to ibe governing body. 
There are many circumstances connected with the life of a 
working man of which I may be ignorant, and a knowledge of 
Avbich is indispensable for tbe completion of the machinery. 

So anxious am I that this subject shonld be extensively dis- 
cussed, that I would much rather that one number only was 
taken and read to ten thousand persons until they thoroughly, 
understood it, than that five thousand of those ten thousand 
bought a nttmber each, while the remaining five thousand re- 
mained in perfect ignorance of tbe subject My particular 
objects cannot be too oAen ntpeated. Firstly, I nc 
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tabliali the real value uf labour in the natural lalionr-market, 
below whicb tbe labourer will not irork in the artificial market. 
Secondly, I wish to impress upon the minds of all, the double 
good that the can'ying out of the plan would eHect ; that of not 
only confernng upon a large number the means of living happy 
duriog the whole of life, but of also removiDg them aa com- 
petitors from tbe ailificial labour markeL For instance, 

Suppose ten thousand persons were the exact number re> 
guiied to perform all tbe work in a certain district, and that 
uieir wages were regulated by that steady demand for their 
labour; and suppose that an additional two thousand came 
into that market to compete with tlteni, it would be much more 
to tbe advantage of ibe ten thousand to club their entire wages, 
and to divide it in equal poilions amongst all, in cladiug the 
two thousand idlers, than to admit ibem as competitors in the 
labour-market, as they would very speedilv find that the sur- 
plus of labour would lead lo such a reJiiction of wages, as 
would compel the twelve thousand to work for a less amount 
than the ten thousand, which coustituied the proper supply for 
the demand, were in tbe babit of receiving. 

I would beg of all money-clubs, and all societies having 
monies at their disposal, to consider my plan dispassionately, 
and of all things lo bear well in mind the fact that they ore not 
called upon to abandon the rontrol of their funds to the ma- 
nagement of olbers ; while I would impress upon the working 
classes tbe absolute necessity of appointing tbe ablest of their 
body OS lecturers, not to live upon the excitement that the sub- 
ject may cause, but who will be able, without speechifying, to 
explain a homely plan in homely language, so that all may 
understand it. From a proper observance of such advice I 
anticipate much good, because the subject being a novel one, 
and, in my mind, a capuvaling one, will gain daily strength 
from discussion. 

Many persons have already expressed their determination to 
take shares, in the hope of forwarding the interests of the 
worldng classes, while that excellent gendeman, Mr, David 
Weatherhead, of Keighley, has embatked several hundred 
pounds in the speculation ; and our friend Mr. Linton, of 
Selby, and others anxious to furnish oraclical illustrations of 
the system, have successfully engaged in tbe cultivation of 
small allotments. I have started at four acres, because I believe 
that to be about the amount whicb one man can cultivate to 
advantage. However, circumstances would materially guide 
itMlo amount; while I would be most cheerfully governed 
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by the (pinion of those upon whom those peculiar circum- 
stances operate. 

And, now^ in conclusion, as I have stated that the mdn in- 
terest in a country will always be the mainspring of legislation, 
I hope, ere long, to see our laws based upon common sense 
instead of upon ficdon, and that those laws will be framed by 
all for the benefit of all. While in an undertaking like the 
present, although I may take credit for the performance of one 
man^s work, yet I cannot withhold that praise which is due to 
the great architect, without whose projection all my labour 
would be lost. My superstructure is to be built upon common 
sense, and the adored Father Mathew is the architect who has 
marked out the site, and furnished me with a sound foundation. 
If the plan should succeed, of which I have no doubt, I shall 
claim tne credit due to a good workman ; while to that greatest 
benefactor that the world ever produced shall be accorded the 
merit of having naanufactured the tools with which the work is 
to be done, and my only hope is that his gigantic exertions 
may be crowned with success here below, and rewarded with 
eternal glory in the world to come; and to which, in my 
opimon, be is endeavouring to establish a title. Gov BLClss hix« 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PRACTICAL MANAGE- 
MENT OF SMALL FAjtMS. 1 

: great success with which my endeavour to fuini- 
ibe mind of the working classes with the landed ques- 
tion lias been crowiied, (one jmblishec alone having sold over 
3,000 numhera of thix work] leads me to a very sangaine Loue 
as to the result, and to a belief that ere long the subject will be 
considered o( importance far onlstripping all others. It was 
no easy tank to have digested anything like a. poor man's plan 
out ol the rude and compligripd absurdities, technicalities, and 
legal restrictions with whidaj^lirough all time, landed proprie- 
tors, law makers, political econoDiisls, and interested writers, 
had entangled the question. Indeed, il would appear as il' 
some magic spell hung over the land of these countries, 
whereby it wai made barren and sterile, whereas the incaua- 
cily lay not in the land but in the system under which it lias 
Iiiiherto been managed. Before I proeeed to the simple work 
of laying gu( ibat quantity of land, which, according to tlie 
present pa^U&Q of the country, I deem the requisite amount 
to allot lO^HPadividual, I shall state the leading inducement 
which should' Operate upon the minds of all, and which should 
ensure the co-operation of all, in furtherance of the object. 

Under our present artiflcial system, ibe one great evil of 
which even the most fortunate complain, is uncertainty. Risk is 
a lerni very generally used by manufacturers, merehants, and 
traders. Risk means unceruiinty, and that uncertainly is 
occasioned wholly and exclusively by tbe inicertainly that pre- 
vails in the labour market. Whatever a working man's con- 
dition in society may be, and however satisfied he may appear 
with his condition, the uncertainly of even a had lot, is a cause 
of fretfulnesa, anxiety, and unsetlledncss, to which do legisla- 
ture can reconcile him, from which no philosopher can relieve 
him. It is right that the reader should understand precisely 
what I mean by uncertainty. By uncertainty in trade, I mean 
the probability of speculations oeiug entered upon, attended 
with great rbk, in consequence of the aneertainty that prevails 
in the labour market, and by which market all speculations 
must be regulated. LTncertainly in the labour market, more 
than even the ruinous reductions in n-ages, occasioned by the 
unrestricted use of machinery, is tlie greatest evil of which lh<^ 
working tiassea complain, while, under the present system, it 
'" wholly out of the power of any government to legislate be- 
artiBcial power and manual labour, while the t 
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or an uncontrolled, non-consuTniRf, producing poner it 
patible with cntainiy in the labonr marlcei. 

The chaoDeU ibnwgti which goveraments and i 
sioners profess to aimtaX the stale o( (be labouring market, are 
erroQCouB and deceptive. The Commissioners, in making their 
report", set down not only the highest amount of wages re- 
turned by the masters as paid to their hands, but lliey further 
neglect to state the number of days in any ^v«n period which 
tiie men are compelled to remain idle. Hus, there is very 
little sympathy for spinners, miners, power loom weavers, 
mechanics, block printers, engravers, and others of the labour- 
ing classes, Who, by returns, Appear to have received from 
thirty to ITTty shillings a Week, wbereas it not unlrtquently 
happens, thnt parties employed ia those several works may 
have been ot>«-nalf iheir time idle, either t»wiiig to bad trade, 
which means (fVer production, orto a strike t^aiust a reduction 
of wages, or to some other cause. Over- those casualties the 
woi'king men have no controlil whatever, they are always on 
the delensive, and their object olways is to anive at something 
like certainlv of employmeBt. Then is very little doubt that 
aworkfiigflan womfrnaeli prefer the cettaiiiW|<pft aalary of 
£40 a year to the chance of receiving jC6%4HHtberefore, 
certaintj of employment is the great objecfHl^ have tn 

The owners of that surplaa mpitol now lying idle, complain 
of the very limited sphere allotted for its cirtulalion, as well as 
of the nncertainty and ridt' consequent npon its inveBtment. 
To the land alone, then, and to the land at home too, and to 
that only, can capitalists look as a certain field for the invest- 
ment ofUiei^ monies, while, to the same source, and to ii only, 
can the labouring classes look for certainly of employment. 
The man who oi'cupies four acres of ground, and who would 
otherwise be a pauper living upon the industry of others, would 
have a certain nnu'ket wherein to expend his labour, and whcru- 
h'om to draw with certainly the proceeds of his labour, and 
thus would the country- he at once relieved of the whole system 
of poor laws, so galling, so grinding, so revolting and expen- 
sive. A class of farm labourers whose promts were thus re- 
duced to something like certainly, woald create a certain 
Qiacket for all classes of traders, whereas 1 much doubt that 
they would require any of those expensive establishments now 
considered necessary for reoonciling the pe^uper to his lot; 
while the proceeds of industry thus eqnitnmy circulated Mid 
3isiribiited, would constitute on abundant resource, from which 
r may draw the necessary taxes requiait:: for [uain- 
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B & juBt system of cheap goveniinent ; a syBlem i 
by ihe substiludon of certaiulj for uncertainly, 
aome portionG of [be press have laken exceptions 
work because I have found it necessary here and ther 
(roduce political subjects, but I would ask how ii 
write upon a sysiem wholly of a political nature without ad- 
verting to politics ? Is not ibe cjnestion of a repeal of the Com 
Laws made one of great political prominency, and is not the 
c)uestion of home production inseparable from ibut of foreign 
importation ? Is not the means of ac([uinng a sufficiency of 
irheat, the one question of all absorbing political iraportauce i* 
Ib it not Jrom the land that »beat is produced ? And bow then 
is it possible to separate the question of a repeal of the Com 
Laws from that of the home produc^on of wheat ? However, 
I have only touched upon polities, where, to have avoided them, 
would have rendered illustration incomplete, and, if fault can 
be charged, it must be upon those who have so cunningljr 
mixed up political with social questions. 

No plan can be made perfect in the outset, and further con- 
sideration has led me to tbti suggestion of a great improve- 
ment upon a portion of my plan as laid down in Number 3. 
In Number 3 I have described a plan, by which risk tfi the 
several shareholders may be limited 09 far as possible, while I 
found it impossible to devise a scheme altogether free from 
risk. The plan which I suggested in Number 3, for iLc dis- 
tribu^on of land and the subsequent appropriation of the pur- 
chase money amongst a portion of tlie shareholders, is attended 
with considerable specuhition ; and the following I think will 
be considered as a great improvement upon that portion of my 
plan. Possession of the land is the one great object that the 
people have in view, and how to make that possession as ex- 
ten )iive as possible should be the great object of the society. 
The improvement, then, that I propose is as follows; — Sup- 
pose the society were possessed of one hundred thousand 
pounds to lay oiit in the purchase of laud, instead of selling it 
after it had been allotted for ever to the various holders, and of 
distributing the purchase money amongst a portion of the 
shareholders, I would recommend the sale of the land after 
allotment in tlie same manner us proposed in Number 3, 
while, instead of appropriating the futias to re-pay any por- 
tion of the shareholders, I would recommend that the purchase 
money be applied to the purchase of more land, 'upon which 
other shareholders maybe located, and thus, with any given 
sum, say one Imndred thousand pounds, the Fociely may be- 
come possessed ol every estate ofiered tor sale in the iDarhet. 

P'^ssessioa is the one tiling needed and one thousand 
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ifTCB of lanil, Bu1)<livided amongst two hundred and fiTiy able- 
■ Dodied men, would be far better security to any purchaser 
1 tbaji the game one tbuusand acres would be in the possession 
I Dftbe most iniproviug individuaU Suppose an estate worth a 
I hundred thousand pounds to be in the market, and purchased 
by the society ; as soon as it is purchased it should be aUotted, 
in larms of four acres each, to those subscribers selected by 
ballot from the general body ; each holder should then receive 
a lease for ever of his land, ut a rent regulated by the price at 
which it was purchased. Tliis gives him possession tor ever, 
independent of any purchaser who may become the landlord. 
The estate is then sold with the additional security that in- 
creased labour would give to it, and the purchase money is at 
once laid out in the purchase of more land, to which another 
hutch of sbareliolders are also appointed by ballot, and so on. 

Noiv, I am aware that your first-principle men will deal with 
this subject as an unjustifiable interference with national pro- 
perty, and the only answer that I can give unio the ninety 
and one hundredth generation men yet to come, is, thai when my 
plan presses hardly upon geuerauons yet unborn, lei those 
generations in their day do as we hope to do in our day, leave 
the world better than we found it. For tbe next three hundred 
years and more the population of Britain withaiit being thinned 
by plague, pestilence, war, or famine, could live under the pro- 
visions of my plan, while each succeeding year would ensure 
fur it improved machinery, [hrough increasing population to 
make it perfect and still more perfect, while it is the only 
means by which the blighting influence of the law of primo- 
geniture, reliance upon foreign states, and dependence upon the 
artificial labour market, can be successfully combated. 

The most dogged and stupid must admit that something 
must be done. All must see that England has become loo 
small fur the speculations of the owners of a nun-consuming 
producing powerj that they have swallowed up a large portion 
of the land of England by converting artificial labour into pur- 
chase money of real property, that thatlandihowever valuable, is 
of minor consideration when compared with the rapidity with 
which fortunes may be accumulated with jjctidousmoney and a 
non-consuming producingpoirer, and that having thus possessed 
themselves of a large portion of tlie lands of Britain, they will 
henceforth play for those of Poland, Prussia, and the conUnenl 
"' America, it not slopped by iloing beneficially at home, that 

tich they propose to do for their own advantage abroad. 

uce more tlien repeating the principal objects that I have in 

iw, 1 shall proceed lo tbe practical management of a four acre 
larra. The objects that 1 have in view then, are as follows. — 
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Firstly. To create certainty in the labour market. 

Secondly. To establish an unerring standard of the value 
of labour in the free l^our market, whereby its value in the 
aitificial market may be ascertained. 

Thirdly. That the capitalists who make fortunes by other 
men's labour shall henceforth hire tliat labour in the free labour 
market, wherein every man will have arrived at a knowledge of 
its full value, instead of, as at present, hiring that labour from 
the reserve of a system-made surplus population, and which is 
regulated wholly and entirely by the amount of' system-made 
paupers in the market. 

Foiu-thly. To insure some wholesome regulation as to 
demand and supply, whereby the capitalists will be prevented 
from drugging tne markets of the world with the produce of 
cheap labour. 

Fifthly. To enable the legislature to make laws for the pro- 
motion of morality instead of living upon depravity. 

Sixthly. To enable us to dispense with that heavy load of 
taxation now said to be requisite for keeping the dissatisfied in 
subjection. 

' Seventhly. To create a feeling of self-respect in the minds of 
the working classes, by making each a component part of the 
human family, and thereby attaching all to those institutions 
which render them protection in return for their support of 
them. And 

Eighthly. To destroy my own and all other demagogues* 
trade, by enabling the people to do for themselves that 
which they now rely upon political traffickers to do for them. 
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RULES FOR THE PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT OF 
A FOUR ACRE FARM. 

In llie previous numbers I liave entered upon general topics 
connected with the management uf land, and in the consideration 
of wliich I hare staled ibe result of several expeiimeuts made 
f myself and others. As a matter of eourse the renult of 
lOse experiments also led me into the field of assertion, but by 
no means to an exlravagaat amount. In those rules hoivcver 
which I shall lay down for the management ol Small Farms, 
the reader will especi certain data [o be taken as the foundation 
upon which the system shall be built; aa the object is (he one 
nearest of all olhera lo my heart, I shall so confine myself 
within the limits of moderation as to defy refulalioii. It is not 
my intention to stale extravagantly what the land may be made 
to produce, it is merely my desire lo state what every man may 
m^e it yield. I do not lake the highly cultivated market 
gardens by which I am surrounded as specimens of the state of 
uerfection to which the land may be brought, although I would 
De justified in shewing that every article produced in those 
gBidena are raw materials, produced by labour, from which bread, 
hulter, beef, mutton, bacon, pork, lamb, milk, cheese, haney, 
poultry, eggs, wool, leather, and fur are one and all manufactured. 
We have not population for such a system of refined cultivation, 
and therefore I sliall confine myself to the most profiiahte ap- 
plication of the producing power to the productive means of 
the country, 

In order to accomplish my purpose with satisfaction (o the 
public and to myself I must base my reasoning upon soma 
general and indisputable data. I must shew what four acres 
are capable of producing by the labour of one man, I 
must shew the most profitable application of the produce, while 
I shall be required to stale the residue after cousumpiion of the 
labourer, his wife and family. The first point then upon which 
all are agreed, and which Mr. Cobbett has placed beyond donht, 
is the fact, that a quarter of an acre of ground of moderate 
quality is capable of supporting a cow diroughout the year. 
The second point relied upon hy all is, that one cow will make 
a sufficiency of manure within the year for an acre of land, 
and the third and most important admission is, that one man 
by sixteen days' labour will be able to support a cow from the 

Sroduce of a quarter of an acre. — If then we can rely upon 
lose calculations, I would be justified in coming to the follow- 
ing wholesale conclusion as to the value of one man's labour 
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■pplied to the cultivation of four acres of ground ; — if a quarter 
of an acre supports a cow with si:xteen days' labour, four acres 
will of course support sixteen cows witb two hundred and fifty- 
six days' labour; and supposing a cow for eight months in tbe 
year to give twelve quarts of milk a day at three half-pence a 
quart, the milk of the sixteen cows will amount to over £285, 
and, if one cow makes enough ol manure for one acre, sixteen 
cows will make enough for sixteen acres, leaving a sufficiency 
for twelve acres more than the farmer requires ; and which, 
valued at five pounds an acre, would be worth sixty puuds, 
which, added to the price of milk £28d, would make £Bm. 

Now it may be argued that the amount of labour for attending 
10 large a stock could not be bestowed by a single individual, 
ladmitil; while I feel myaelf justified in adopting so much of 
the plan as would relieve it from a. charge of impossibiHly, while 
T shall slate minutely the probable produce of every perch ol 
ground ; the seasons at which the several crops sbouW be sown 
or planted ; the times at which they would be fit for use; the 
length of lime they would last ; the amount of labour expended 
in their cultivation ; the purposes to which they should oe ap- 
plied, and the profit after the support of the family that they 
would leave, 

I 

^^V 1 Acre of Potatoes. 

I Aire of Wheat. 

II Acres to be appropriated as hereinafter described— 
} of an acre for uitchen garden. 
The slock to be fed upon the produ< 

■ consist of — 
4 Cows. 
B Sheep. 
Poultry. 

As I propose the acre of potatoes to constitute a large porbon 
of the food for feeding the cows and sheep, as well as the sole 
food, with milk, of the pigs — and as the wheaten straw will also 
constitute a large portion of food for the cows, it will be seen 
that, independently of such food, I assign two acres of ground, 
or ntarJy so, to the support of the four cows, thus so far differ- 
' g from Mr. Cobbetl and others inasmuch that I allow nearly 



^THE SEVERAL CROPS, TO THE PRODUCTION OV WHIC 
DUR ACRES OF LAND, WITH THE UBOUR OF ONI 
MAN, MAT BE MOST BBfiKFICIALtT APPLIED. 



:e of the land so cultivated 
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three quarters of an acre to the support of each cow instead of 
a quarter of an acre, while I have the assistance of six pigs, six 
sbeep and a quantity of pouluj to aid four cows in making a 
sufficiency of manure for four acres, while I further discharge 
the lahourer of many days' work by holding more than half the 
land in wheat, potatoes, and ffrass, which would not require that 
amount of lahour that would be necessary for a succession of 
crops, irhile I further allow him the assistance of bis wife and 
family in performing a large portion of the required service. 

'nuB arrangement is meant to apply to the system when it 
shogP'be got into good working order; not presuming thai 
any m&n will at once be able to step into four acres of ground 
with the required Block. However, apart from the confidence 
which possession would inspire in capitalists around him and 
from whom in many instances the needful may be procured, yet 
from a different management for the two first veors he would 
live better than the best mechanic now lives, while at the end 
of that time he would be in a utuadon to purchase more stock 
than he would require. For instance, in the first year of hts 
tenancy he may purchase four yearling heifers for three pounds 
each that would calve at the commencement of the third yeaV. 
In the outset pigs of lower value may be purchased, and, until 
his stock came round to complete the plan, he may produce 
other crops which, though not equally rem u Derating, would 
nevertheless pay him well for his labour. When it is borne in 
mind that £12 will buy four yearling heifers, and that at the 
end of two years they will coikstiiute the principal stock of the 
smell farmer, the want of capiliil cannot in any way operate as 
a barrier against his success. 

Indeed, it la absolutely necessary that all the operations 
sbould be progressive, and two years is as short a period as 
could be assigned for bringing the whole into good working 
order. I shall, therefore, start from that point when the fanner 
would be in possession of lour milch cows, six pigs, and six 
sheep. Supposing bim to be io possession in May, 1844, his ar- 
rangements would be completed in November, 1845. I state 
November as the period, because under any circumstances his 
cows, which would have calved before, would be dry or tie*Iy 
so at that time. I'hus, after eighteen months from the time of 
entering npon possession he would find bis arrangements for 
future operations perfect 

It now becomes my duty to point out the manner in which 
ilie land is to he subsequently applied. In November, 1845, 
he will have stock, four in call heifers to calve in May, six 
pi^, and six sheep ; and his food for their support till the 
middle of April, will consist of an acre of potatoes, less the 
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family's consamption, eight hundred sheawes of wheaten siraw, 
the produce of tiis acre of wheal, a quarter of an acre of rope, 
and a quarter of an acre of srinler cabbages, to be applied 
osfcillotFs: — of course varying (be food, taking care to give 
more straiv with rape and cabbages than with potatoes. As 
much as thirty-five tons of potatoes have been produced off 
one acre, while twenly tons is by no means an extravagant 
though a large crop, I average the produce, however, at six- 
teen Ions, and dispo^ie of it (bus: — 

tT.n.. 
rslly, consumption of family from 1st of Novem- 
ber to the 1st of June, thirty weeks, at ISlbs. a-day, 
or 1 1 albs, per week, making 
X fnll sized pigs, a stone and a half each per day 
from [he lat of November to the 1st of March, 
when five should be sold and tlie best killed for 
femily use, about 
Of course the pig intended for family use would for the last 
tfavee iveeks be fed upon oala, peas, or barley, in a raw slate, 
and the saving of potatoes would touch more than pay for the 
oats, peas, or barley, while the pigs, being fat all mrougli the 
summer, I have allowed much more than a sufficiency of food 
for the last sixteen weeks, and, as the dry feeding of pigs upon 
peas, oats, or barley, for a. month or three weeks before killing, 
IS indispensable for insuring good bacou, we may set it down 
that the six tons and a half of potatoes would much more than 
feed them in the best style, and, indeed, as will be learned from 
all my calculations, the potatoes, if sold, would bring moiB 
money than the profit on the six pigs from November to 
March. A ton of potatoes at fourpence per slone would be 
, or for the six tons and a half £17 63, 8d. I 
er, consuming everything on the farm, so that the 
e sold in the highest state of manufacture; and in 
much manure as possible may be made. There 
then remain eight tons of potatoes to constitute a portion of 
the winter food of four cows and six sheep. 

Those eight tons, together with the wheaten straw, a quarter 
of an acre of rape, and a quarter of an acre of winter cabbages, 
is to constitute the whole provender, from the 1st of November 
to the 20th of April, when the winter tares, as hereafter de- 
scribed, wiU be ready for use. I beg it to be observed, that the 
calculations in which I am now engaged are but preliminary to 
a perfect table which I shall submit in a subsequent chapter ; 
whereiji I shall set forth the mode of cropping, the crops to be 
used] the lime of sowing, plnnung, harvesting, and using; ap- 
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propiiating every inch of the ground [d ibose purposes I 
which t[ should be applied nith a succession of crops. 

We will estimate the time from the Ut of November to ihe 
20ih of April at six months, and apply the quantity of food 
thnt I have aUotted for that time, regardless of the particular 
seasons at which each crop shall be respectively given, a matter 
in wbiuh the furiner himself will be regulated by Itie stale and 
condition o( his cows, the forwardness of Ms rape, and the ap- 
pearance of his cabbages. For iastance, if the cows are still 
giving a good flow of milk in November, he must not use 
straw, which has a tendency to dry them up, hut he sbould 
rather bold i[ over to that period when they ought to be dried. 
Under those circumstances, then, J shall shew how long each 
crop would feed the slock, leaving it to the farmer to judge of 
the proper time for applying it. I allow three stone of steamed 
potatoes a-day for each cow, or a hundred weight and a half 
for the four. That may be set down at a ton a fortnight (is I 
have allowed overmuch for iheir keep^six tons for Uirce 
months. Eight himdred sheaves of straw would weigh two 
ton and a. half, and at two stone a-day fot' each cow would 1>e 
a hundred a-day, and would last the four coivs fil'iy days. 
We have, tlien, after consuming the potatoes and straw, to pro- 
vide for less than six weeks, and for wbiuh the fwroer has got 
a quarter of an acre of rape, and a (juarUr of an acre of winter 
cabbages, with two Ions of potatoes; quite sufficient to feed 
four cows for four months, the residue furnishing mote than 
ample for the six sheep fur six mouths. 1'he sheep may be 
fed upon raw potatoes, rape, and cabbages. 

Here a^in, when I come to calculate the value of gross pro- 
duce, it will be found, that I apply nearly twenty pounds' worth 
of potatoes, two tons and a half of straw, a quarter of on acre of 
rape, and a quarter of an acre of wioter cabbages, to the sup- 
port of the Slock, at a time when the cows are rendering com- 
paratively little profit. We have now to provide for ihe stock 
from the 1st of May to the 1st of Noveniber, and to do that 
we have an acre and tiiree quarters of ground, the remaining 
portion being under wheat, potatoes, and kitchen garden. 

A half acre of winter vetebes sown in September comes into 
use first, and will be ready by the 1st of May ; and at the rate 
of nearly three perches a-day, there being eighty perches in a 
half acre, will be ample for six lambs, ine state at whicli I 
shall recommend the sheep to be laid in, six pigE of six months 
old, and four cows, for the month of ]\Iay, when half au acra 
of soiling grass will be lit for use, and which will be ample for 
the stock for the month of June. 

In July, a quarter of an acre of spring vetches sown after 
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the winter crop bad been cut, logetLer with a quarter of an 
acre of early cabbages planWd in the remnining quarter of an 
acre of irinier vetca ground will be ready, and will feed the 
stock till the tenth of August, when the grass cut In June will 
be ready for the second crop, which will last the slock till the 
middle of September, when a quarter of an acre of clover sown 
wilb flax will be ready for use and will last the slock to the end 
tif September, when a quarter of an aae of early turnips, and a 
quarter of an acre of cabbages, will be ready for use and eonsti- 
lole the food of the stock, pigs excepted, during the montb of 
October. 

I have not here taken into calculation the picking to 
be had off the half acre of grass in October, the period at 
which it should be well manured, and before which it may be 
eaten hare by the sheep and cows being turned upon . Ll Nor 
have I mentioned the bran nhlL'h will be talien from sixl* 
stone of ground wheat, and which conElilutes e;xcel]eat I'ood fur 
cows, pigs, and poultry. 

This wbole process would not take two hundred smd twenty 
day's of a moderate workman's labour, while with the assistoace 
of his wife and family, who wont JTnilk the cows, weed, do some 
little in the kitchen garden, feeJ ibe poultry and slpck, it 
would not latfl more than one hdlndM'dand eighty days' labour, 
or one half ihe year; nor inde^'ourfhi it, for when we deduct 
fitty-two Sundays we leave a hundred and thirty three days for 
wet weather, when work may be injurious not only to the man, 
but to his land, and for holidays, and instruction. And now let 
ua see what that man (made a rebel from unwilling idleness, and 
jjiiinherited (rom society by machinery, now a beggar at the 
diior of (he capitalist for license to finger or to4ive upon the 
slavery of bis wife and little children) could earn after sup- 
porting hunjelf and his family by those hundred and eighty 
days labour. 

1 "stall place him in 'the very worsf condition, by mak- 
ing him sell the entire produce in the wholesale market, 
wpereas a. large portion of it may be more profitably dis- 
pMed of in the retail market. Not again to tmvel over the 
old ground, and to avoid complication, I shall estimate the 
produce of-the cows, although t« be sold in the wholesale 
market, by putting a very low value upon the milk, and the 
following is the amount of provision whicITT deduct in the 
first instance from the gross amount of produce: — 

One bacon' pig .T.7^. 20 aTon^.'' 

Flour <: ^ • ' 1 stone per we^ 

Potatoes, IBlbf. a-day B stone per wee 

Alilk, or butter made from the milk .1 quarts per da] 
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lultrj-, vegetables and hoaev, as mucb as tley can 

For clothing, SOlbs. of n'ool, the produce of six sheep &l 
five lbs. a fleece, and the proJuce of a quarter of aa acre of flax. 
8urb, I think, would be ample provision for the family, while 
all would be wholesome, ii'cah, and nutritious, instead of being 
purchased at twice the value iu a truck shop, or bought rotten 
in the market at a late hour on Saturday night, when the re- 
spectables had stripped the stall of the best and left (be pawed 
refuse for the hard-working man. The produce, ufier coa- 
sumpHon, I set down as follows : — 

£ «, it. 

Produce of four good cows from the 1st uf 

May, the time at which ibey should 

calve, to ihe 1st of November, average 

sixteen quarts a-day each, or sixty-four 

quarts at Ud. per quart 73 12 

Profit upon five bai^on pigs for the year... 3d 

Profit upon six sheep 6 

Produce of aa acre of whefti, (160 stone, 
less by sixty stone consumed by the fa- 
mily), 100 stone at Is. fid. per sione... ? 10 

Value of four calvea at 10s. eavn 2 

£ggs, poultry, honey and vegetables over 

what would be required for consumption 10 

Value of produce after consumption 124 2 

From which deduct for rent, lilhe, and 

taxes 24 a 

and we find that it leaves the sum of £100 

over and above all charges, demands, and liabilities, for the 
labour of one hundred and eighty days, besides the best of good 
living, and the means of laying up more woollen and linen 
fabric than would be required for three families. Indeed, we 
may safely calculate that the surplus of woollen and linen 
fabric, after supplying the family with an abundance of both, 
would furnish them with cools, candles, shoes, and hats. 

Perhaps I may be asked wty I estimate the profiu upon ihe 
cows according to the full amount they are supposed to vield r 
whi'reaa I have appropriated three quarts a-day to the use of 
tlie family, I have done so. But it is to be understood, that 
from tlic end of October lo the end of January ihe cow's will 
give more than three quarts o-day each, and that I have only 
Kassigiied the quauiiiy for ihe use of ilie family during those 
I three mnnlbs, ond which 1 have not bivught into account in 
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the year, is equal U 
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i (juaris a-ilay for three mon 
e quarts a-day for Iwelre montus m 
tculaiion, do I intend to say, that a 
cow will give the ^anie quantity of millf in SeptemW that she 
has given in May, or the same quantity in Ottoher that she 
has given in June, but she will average that quantity; giving 
the largest quanlily for the four monlhs aftL>r She hW ralved, 
and falling off from the latter end of August after she has been 
served, and allowing her to renimn completely dry lor three 
months before she calves. 

In the above calculation, I can scarcely be said to havi' 
taken the quarter of an acre for kitchen garden into ac- 
count, while I have allowed the land to he cultivated in rather 
a rude state, whereas, had I drawn aiy conclusions from the 
unrefuied assertions of others, I might have set down the value 
of produce after consumption at three hundred pounds, allow- 
ing forty-five pounds for the maintenance of the family for a 
year. Suppose, for instance, that 1 go upon the data of others, 
and make my calculations upon Ehe application of one man's 
labour to two acres of land, allowing that a quarter of an acre 
will support a cow, upon even Iiventy days' work, and that a 
cow will make enough of manure for an acre of ground. If 
we estimate the value of & cow's milk for (he whole year at 
£15, eight cows, supported upon two acres with one hundred 
and sixty days' labour, wiU prodiine 

£ s. d. 
Milk - - 120 U 

Eight calves at 10a. each - 4 

and leaving all the manure of the eight cows for the two acres, 
wc Und [hat the roan, upon a hundred and sixty days' work ap- 
plied to two acres of ground, can earn £124. Or, if we choose 
to reduce it to the occupation of one acre, whirh would only 
lake eighty days' labour, we find that a man's labour fur ihosi- 
eighty days is worth £62. 

It is folly to talk to me of the necessity of a good dwelling, 
and the required amount of slock in the first instance, as theu' 
are' other means besides those afforded by feeding stock foi 
making profit of land. I,et those who are now disinherited get 
possession of the land, and witliin four or five miles of it they 
will lind a better, a more healthy, and more cheerful residence 
than in the cold damp cellars of Ijeeds or Manchester, and 
until there is a sufficient return from their labour to enable 
them to build suitable residences, and to supply themselvcit 
with the required stock, let them waiir four or five miles to tlieiv 
work and four or five miles from their woik, and ihcy will walk 
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iLe distance with light heart and step^ knowing that it is labour 
bestowed for themselves. And until they can procure stock let 
them grow potatoes^ wheat, and vegetables ; let them feed some 
pigs, and, like Samuel Bridge, in a very short time they will 
find themselves in a condition not only to build a house and 
offices and to procure the required stock, but to purchase the 
fee simple of tlieir farm. The one thing that they must bear 
in mind is this : — that their labour is the only capital that can 
be applied to the land* and that labour when profitably ap- 
plied is the best description of manure ; and instead of at 
once looking for a well built and well finished cottage with 
Suitable offices and the required stock, that if they once get 
hold of the land, those are advantages which will assuredly fol- 
low in quick succession if they are but moderately industrious 
and moderately pnidenU 

However, I would implore those who are now destitute in 
consequence of the impossibility to procure work in an over- 
stocked labour market, to consider well what their condition 
must be if not altered by their own determination, while I 
would emphatically impess upon the minds of those who are 
as yet more fortunate than their disinherited brethren, the fact, 
that Iheir day also will assuredly come ; for the same process 
which has caused the distress of others is day after day adding 
to the general calamity, and that they will not be spar^. It is 
because I see the possibility of converting that which is now 
man s curse into man's blessing that I seek shelter for those 
upon whom the curse has fallen. 



SUBDIVISION OF FOUR ACRES OF LAND IN 

THE REQUIRED ALLOTMENTS, 
FOR CARRYING OUT THE SMALL FARM SYSTEM 



Of all ibings I wisb to guard myself against the idea tbatl 
«xpect anytbing like a complete observance of my plan. Om 
the contraty, I do not suppose lliat every small farmer wiR 
have four cows, six pig8, or sis sheep ; some may have more 
4:divs, some may have only one cow and more ptga ; olbers may 
have more sheep, others may hapa no sheep ; some may sell 
their potatoes in the market, and keep stock of one description 
or another fed upon green food to assist in making manure; 
some may have more wheat, some may have none ; some may 
keep breeding pigs, and indeed may very profitdhly apply the 
whole farm to rearing them to that state when their neighbours 
would require them. Some may rear yoting slock to renew 
that of their neighbours: others may breed lambs; others may 
have more flax, and dress and sell it; others may keep a suf- 
ficient number of horses to put out manure, to draw produce to 
market, and so-forth ; bnt what I do contend for is, that no 
man who works a hundred and eighty days, and who is mo- 
demtely assisted by his family, can fail of insuring the living 
that I have set down, and the profit that I have calculated 
upon. In fact there is no reason why any other man should 
not make as much profit of four acres of land as I could make, 
and 1 undeilake to test the success, by making Mo hundred 
pounds clear profit of four acres of middling ground, over and 
above what shall be consumed by an able-bodied man, his wife 
and family, besides housing them well, and clothing them well, 
and not allowing them to want a single comfort thafa working 
man is entitled to. and ought to enjoy. With those prelimi- 
minary observations I shall now proceed to subdivide four acres 
into those allotments necessary for carrying out the plan before 
mentioned, leaving to all the power of making such alte: 
ations as circumstances and their own will may point oi 
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ALLOTMENT. 



As wc must Start from some point, I shall begin vvitli the 
first of May, when the following will be the disposition of that 
portion of the land assigned to what may be called annual 
crops, or that may be kept in constant use as kitchen garden. 

A. R. p. 
. Wheat - 

Potatoes - - - 
Soiling Grass 
Kitchen Garden 



Annual crops. 



1 








1 











2 








1 





2 


3 






Such we shall suppose to be the disposition of the farm in May, 
1844, showing two acres and three roods in crop, and an acre 
and a rood to be disposed of. 

Winter Vetch to be cut in May r 
Flax and Clover - - 

Cabbages for Autumn - - 

Turnips for ditto - - 

1 1 



2 





1 





1 





1 






SUCCESSION OF CROPS. 



1845. Wheat after Potatoes 
Winter Tares, after wheat 
Rape, after ditto 

Winter Cabbages, after ditto 



I 
2 
3 
4 



A. R. P. 



A. 


R. 


p 


h 











2 


,0 





1 








1 






"5^ 



Fl«^ after No. 3, -010^ 
Spi!iigVetche8afterNo.4, 1 [6 
Ditto after No. 2, 1 [7 
Cabbages after No. 2, 10 [8_ 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, are successions after 1, 2, 3 and 4, leaving 
the farm thus. In the autumn of 1845 — 

Wheat - - - - 1 

Potatoes - - - - 1 

Nos. 6, 6, t, 8, -stripped - - I 

Soiling Grass - - - 

Kitchen Garden - - - 

To which may be added for early Turnips 






2 
1 
1 












Making 







eeiled by 5, ( 



Putatoes, after 5, 6, 7, and 8, - 1 11 

Wheat, growiiigafierPolaloesof 1845, 1 U 
Wheaten Stubble, as disposed of in I 

, 2, 3, and 4, succeeded > 1 (J 

bv 5, 6, 7, and 8, - -J 

Soiling Grass - - - 2 

KiicLen Garden - - 1 

Turnips - - - 1 1) 

( succession goes on, year after year, always taking care 
tliat the ground where flas is sown shall he changed, so as not 
to produce two crops in less than fire years off the same ground. 
By this process the land will become richer and richer every 
year; while the improvement in the crops will astonish even ■ 
ihe labourer himself. And now I shall point out iLe ijroe of 
sowing each crop, and the probable period at which the several • 
crops n'ill he fit for uee. 

After the wheat is reaped, which will he about the tenth of 
August, a quarter of an acre of wioier cabbages should be 
taken from uie seedling bed in tlie garden, and transplanted 
with a sufficiency of manure, A quarter of an acre of rape 
should be the next crop aowti in tlie wheaten stubble, and, after 
those crops, a half acre of winter tares, with a sprinkling of 
rye-grass or oats, for standards, should he sown in tke other 
half acre, from the middle till the SOlh of September. I have 
given directions in Number 3 for cultivating those crops. The 
rape will be fit for use any time after Christmas, and should be 
cleared off by the first of March, to make woy for flax, which 
should follow it. The cabbages will be fit for use shortly after 
the rape, and should be cleared olf about the same liOie, to 
make way for the first sowing of spring tares. A quarter of 
an acre of early cabbages should be planted in No, 2, after the 
winter tares ; and spring tares should be sown in the remaining 
half. 

The clover should be sown with the Bex, and ibe crops which 
succeed those that were sown after the wheal crop being all off 
before autumn, that portion ftf tbe ground, amounting to one 
acre, should be trenched up for potatoes for the following spring ; 
BO Uiat we'll say in July of each year the disposition of ilie 
9 will stand as follows ; — 



round from wbidi (lie 
come into earlier usu 
beaten stabble wjiUil, 



Wheal 

Pouioes 

Soiling Grass 

Kitchen Garden 

Early Turnips 

Early Cabbages 

Spring Tares 

Flax and Clover 
By this tabic it will be seen tbnt the 
crop of spring tares had been cut would 
lor winter cabbages and rape than the 
nearly by a inontb, and that tbe farmer 
ing winter cabbages or rape in the grout 
of spring lares eairh day, for the use of the cattle, Thia and 
many other improvements his own obgervattons would very 
speedily snggest. 

There ai'e many other things that tnosl be left wholly to the 
discretion of the farmer, For instance, many may prefer 
mangel wurtzcl to turnips, as I do ; others may prefer more 
ground under cabbages and less under tares, as I certtunly 
should ; but my objeet has been to deal mther with a rude than 
lelined system ; well knowing that the science would be yearly 
improved by that class of men whose industry, while employed, 
made England the envy and admiration of surrounding nations, 
and whose poverty has reduced the connlry to the degrading 
position of a sea-bound dungeon. 

With respect to a close following of the plan as laid down 
above, a word or tt^'o of advice may not be unnecessary. In a 
former number, under the head " Wheal," 1 gave my reasons for 
not assigning thai wunderful importance which most writers do 
to the wheat crop. And, although I Lave assigned a whole 
acre, or one-fourth of the holding, for producing wheat un- 
noally, yet, by comparison vrilh any other crop, it will be found 
of less value, and, simply, because less labour is required for 
its cultivation. A good acre of polaloes will be richly worth 
£40 and more, while I only estimate the value of a crop of 
wheat at £12; that is, one hundred and sixty stone, at 1». 6d. 
a stone. A good acre ol cabbages would be worth £30 for 
feeding cattle ; and in tbe neighbourhood of a town, if in good 
season, may produce £70, leaving & quantity of outside leaves 
for feeding stock. An acre of rape, if allowed to run to seed, 
would be worth £20; while the stalk, if burned, would make a 
valuable manure. A good acre of clover will feed four cows 
for four months in the year; and, averaging iheir milk even at 
e shilling and sixpence a-day each, or six shillings lor the 



lour, will produce £36 worlh of miUi, besides 




EveD an acre of the best weed, as I eul! grass, will produce 
in hay, besides after-grass, nearly as much as an acre of wheat, 
and, therefore, I am not tol)e understood as ad vacating the 
system of taking a wheal crop every fourth year, or, in oiher 
words, of having one-fourth of the land constantly under 
wheat. A half acre of wheat upon four acres would but call 
upon the land for a wheat crop every eighth year ; while, if 
attention was paid, only one croj) of flax would be taken off in 
sixteen years, that is, one-sixteenth of the four acres only 
would be under flax in each year. Now, of all things it is 
essential that the farmer should have the whole question before 
him, and not merely draw his conclusions from four acres of 
this kind or that kind or the other kind of land — the man 
with heavy stiff clay-land arguing the expence of spade hus- 
bandry, and the unfitness of the aoO for turnips, potatoes, and 
most green crops — the reader must take at least one thousand 
acres, or what may be called a small farm district, into his cal- 
culation^ and he must also look tipoo that quantity as yielding, 
though not exactly the produce that I have laid down, yet the 
same amount in return for the labour expended. For instance, 
one man may devote the whole of his farm to the support of 
horses for working a thresh iog-maciiine, a d rain ing-p lough, or 
heavy roller, or breaking siifi soil with the plough, or potting 
out manure, and for Sunday or holiday excursions, or drawing 
produce lo market. Another man may devote the entire of his 
farm to the keep of stallionSj bulls, boars, and rams, for the we 
of the district. Others may keep a portion in hay, which 
would be always in demand at retail price; a little here and a 
little there for a Mtk cow, and so-fortb. Others may grow 
nothing but potatoes aud wheat. Others may grow oats ; others 
may grow more flax. Others, building upon the partial neglect 
of some, may grow all kinds of seed required fur the use of 
the district. Others may very profitably rear lambs of a good 
breed, or heifers, to renew the stock of lliose who keep milch 
cows; while others may keep all pigs, either for breed or faitmg. 
Bat upon the whole I mean to assert, that the two hundred a ' 
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ft btd cow for ft (ccond week, nor sbould he hoga\^ ai any price 
for a good one. Every duy that he keeps a uad one is la- 
crcuing bis lo«ii, and tbe sooner he replaces ber ntlb a good 
one ibe sooner he will repair his loss. I have estiinttiecl the 
arcrage milk of a cow at sixteen quarts a-day fur six montba 
in (he year, and only three qtiarls a-tiay fur the remaining 
three months in ibe year out of the nine that she should give 
milk; but if ibc cows are good, and properly attended, and 
milked three limes a-day, as I have recommended, I am very 
much below ibe average. 

In the second volume of the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
cnlilled " British Husbandry." I find ibe following statement, 
and, as I have before observed, this, of all others, is the most 
valunhle work, at all events in my opinion, that has been pub- 
lished upon practical farming. The following is the extract : — 
" Regardiug quaalily and aualUi/ of tnilk, there are few per- 
MDS who have not heard of jlr. Cramp's cow, which dtiring four 
years— from 1805 to iheend ori808— yielded the extraordinary 
amount of 23,JS9 quarts of milk, producing 2,133lbs.. of 
buller, and various instances nf neaiiy eqaal productiveness 
have been cited in many publications. The largest average 
product wbicb has been slated by any writer in whose practical 
experience confidence can be placed, is, however, that of IVlr. 
' ; yearly average return of the best kyloes 
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at 4,0(HI quarts within three hundred days, 
dry; thus— 

First fifty days, 24 quarts per day - 1200 

Second „ 20 „ - 1000 

Third „ 14 „ - 700 

Fourth „ 8 „ - 400 

Fifth „ 8 „ - 400 

Sixth „ 6 „ - 300 

And he cites an extensive Ayrshire dairyman, as saying — 
"That he would not keep a cow on his farm that did not yield 
her own value, or her weiglit in sweet-milk cheese, every year." 
He, however, admits — "That many cows will not yield more - 
than half that quantity ; and thai, probably, six kundred gal- 
ions in the course of the year may be about a fair average o( 
the Ayrshire stock:" if equalled, we believe it will not be 
fbnnd exceeded by any other breed in the kingdom." 

Now, from the above calculation of the produce ol Mr. 
Cramp's cow, as weU as many other instances which the writer 
sa^s has been ciied of nearly equal produce, we find, if we 
the value of the butter at a shilling a pound, the whole 
the four years amounied to £106 12#,j while, by ibo 
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usual mtnle of esliraating tlie milk at one-half lUe value 
buiter, which would be £53 &., wc iind ihat Mr. C; 
eow, and several others, bave yielded £159 18s. worth in four 
years, or within sixpence of i£40 n-year ; while I only allow 
'£18 Si., or less than one half, for the produce of a good cow 
for a year ; while I see no earthly reastfb to prevent any small 
fanner having just as good stock as those referred lo in iht 
ahoTG extract. And, tben, if il is admitted that a quarter of aii 
acre of ground will support a cow for the year, four atres would 
support sisieen cows for that time; and if each cow was as 
good as Mr. Cramp's, or the several others referred loin ihi 
eslract, the produce of the four acres would ai 
hundred and forty pounds a yenr: while I am satisfied with 
less than a fifth, if we estimate the amount of milk given 
Mr. Cramp's cow at thrtte halfpence a quart, we find that, 
leaves for the four years £l47 19s. lOirf-, or 
£36 19s. lUd. 

There always appears to he some insurmountable difficulty 
in tlie way of performing very easy work, and I cannot for the 
life of me see why equal improvements in agriculture to those 
made ii>. machinery, may not leave lite experiments of Mr. 
Oramp and others as far ^hind as the power-loom has left the 
hand-loom. My own impression is, tirai at ihe present moment 
the science of agriculture is in the cradle. I cannot give a 
better illustration of the value of labour than the following 
anecdote will furnish. My father had a tenant whose name 
was Phelim Conolly, who was a remarkably large man, and 
stiil more remarkaols for the immense size of his head And 
hand. It was the practice for the wife or one of the children lo 
carry the man's dinner to the field during harvest, or when time 
is precious. Conolly 's wife took his ilinncr lo him wlicn he 
was occupied in reaping a field of wheat ; while he was eating 
she was binding, and when she came lo the "head-land," that 
is the part upon which the horses turn while ploughing the 
field, and which is consequently the Vest worked, siie found the 
sheaves twice as thick upon the " head-land," and the wheal 
much better than upon any other part of the field ; " Wisha, 
Phelim," says she, " how is it that this strip along here is so 
much before the rest of the field ? " " Ogh ! " replied Phelim, 
" my jewel, its the h«ad-land." " Wisha, then," rejoined Mrs. 
Conolly, "had luck to joitr chuckle head and plaither fisi, 
why the devil didn't you moke head-lands of all the lielQ." 
Now, rude as (bis dialogue may appear, yet it furnishes a very 
happy iliiistralion of what may-be done with the land; whilf 
had Piielim's head-land been as well cultivated as it might 
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ti voul<] have j'iflded more than donble, than even tbal whk'li 
excited ibe admiration of Mrs. Conolly. 

So for I have deicribed \chat a coiv may be made lo produce, 
and 1 have illustrated the efiei'I *pTodaced upon the wheat cr<i]> 
by additional labour ; and now I shall cile a very high auihoriiy 
in support of my geDcral vi-eir of the cnpabUiiy of ihe land 
when applied to olbcr purposes than those uf prodncing wheat, 
milk, or butler. I find the following vouched for by the Editor 
of tlie Leeds Mercury nenspaner, and as that journal is, out of 
all comparison, the ablest and most consistent oi^n of fiee- 
trnde, as well as the highest auiborily upon aU commensal 
questions, I presume that ihe facts Toocbed for upon the faith 
of the iodividnal by whom ihey have been fumished, will not 
for a moment be doubled. The lollowing is the estracl as it 
appeared in the columns of that joamal : — 

"Growth or PoxiTOES. — A correspondent who talteg a 
good deal of interest in the production of potatoes, and who on 
& former occasion furnished us with a communication on this 
subject, sends us the following as the result of bis labours. The 
experiments may be fonnd very useful to those parlies who are 
just now engaged in cullivaiing small plots or ground. The 
plan has been pursued for two years; iLe month of March in 
faoth years being selected for planting. In order lo show which 
plan IS the most productive, every row of potatoes is reckoned 
ten yards long, and the first row to produce forty pounds ; — 

, " Ist. — Ashtop Polaloes, size of a hen egg, cut in two, 
hut planted before ibey begin lo sprout; many small ones 
when ripe - ■ - • - 40 

"2nd. — Ashtop Potatoes, cut in two. but sprouted one 
inch before they were planted ; the lops were shorter, and 
the polatoeii ready fur use fourteen days sooner; when ripe, 
few small - - - - - 30 

" 3rd, — Ashtop Potatoes, the siza of a goose egg, 
planted whole, and sprouted one inch ; when full grown 
very bushy, and few small - - - 40 

" dth, — Ashtop Potatoes, cnt in two, and spronted one 
inch ; ihey were ready for use fourteen days sooner than 
the above - - - - -4.5 

"5lh.— Ashtop Potatoes, cut in two, and planted befbre 
(hey began to sprout; when ripe, part small - - 40 

* It appears in this statement that one Ashtop pntatoe, the 
tme of a hen egg, cut in two, produced the same weight as the 
>ise of a goose egg set whole : the only difference is, that there 
were less small in the laller; and it will be found that apotatoe 
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cut in Iwo, nrill, after having mode its appearance above ground, 
in the course of ten or fourteen daya, appear more promising 
than a whole potaloe ; in about a fortnight afterwards, however, 
the vhole one will take the lead, but tbe cut potatoes will be 
ready for use first. 

lbs. 

" 6lh. — Prince Regent Potatoes, the size of a wall-nut, 
planted whole, before they began to gpront - - 80 

" 7ih. — prince Regent Potatoes, cut in pieces, so as to 
leave only one eye for a plant ; very weak - - 30 

"8th. — Prince Regent Potatoes, the size of a cricket- 
ball, cut in two, but sprouted one inch - - 160 

" 9lh. — Prince Regent Potatoes, sprouted one inch, and 
planted whole .... 12O 

" 10th. — Prince Regent Potatoes, cut in pieces, so ns to 
leave only one eye for a plant ; strong tops - - 60 

" llth.— Whole Prince Regents, the size of a childs 
hall, planted with long stable litter - - - 22 

"All the potatoes (excepting No, II) were planted with 
manure, composed of ashes, road -scrapings, lime, soot, night 
soil, &c., well mixed together. 

" The land is rich black soil, clay, sand, and red earth, and 
ill order to insure a fair trial, six rows of each sort of potatoes 
were planted in different parts of the field ; and potatoes have 
been grown on the same land for four years, and the last crop 
has been the best. 



r correspondent formerly sent an account of ten yards 
ten inches producing 10 stones 5 pounds, the tops weighing 
7 stones 3 pounds; out of twdve rows, measuring ten yards 
each, he obtained 70 stones 5 pounds ; or, out of one hundred 
and twenty yards, 985 pounds of potatoes: tweniy-rour of 
these potatoes weighed 38 pounds. 

" Aiklop Potatoes. — The ridges were twenty inches asunder. 

" Prince Regents. — The ridges were thirty inches asunder." 

Now, as there are 4,480 square yards in an acre, it follows 
tbat if 100 square yards produce, as ths Mercury aswrls, and-ss 
Isincerely believe, 1, 920 lbs., an acre, cultiv ale d m the same way, 
will produce »3,928 lbs., and four acres will produce 371,713 
lbs. ; and estimating a bushel of potjitoes, weighing 72 lbs. at 
one shilling and sixpence, or something about three pence half- 
penny a stone, we find that tbe Mercury estimates the value of 
^e produce of four acres at something more Iban £487. Now, 
loppose that wi: deduct so large a sum as £87 for manure, see^ 
and rent, we find that one roan, by cultivating four acre! 
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yvu, caa «ain four linndred pouads, or more tlian a pound a 
lUv, wet days, Sand»_v«, and Widaj $ iotluded. 

Xow, enppuae we >dppt ibe srale l>y ivhich we have reduced 
Mr. Cramp's profit, and apgly it In (be above calculationsj that 
11, if me halie the aioouiii, we gnd (hat a mao will have two 
handred ponnds fcr tbe labour of a year, being jci t-onsiderablir 
more lian I bale hUmied ; wbile-il will be borne ia miod. that 
ia addiuos to ibc testinioiij uf Saruuel Bridge, wUo bas pro- 
duced alternau!, crops ol poisines and wheat for tirenty-seven 
VMTV, we bare ike aliUiority of the correapundeul «>f-(be Mer- 
tury beating («liinonj lo the fac^t, that tbe process, im far froni 
exliaosuiig, enritlira the soil, lie says, " tue land is rich black 
unl, daj, saod, and red eaiib, ana in order lo ensure a fair 
thai, six rows of each sort of potatoes weK planted in difiereoi 
parts of the field ; and potaioes bate been grown on the samR 
land fur four ytais, and tbe last crop has been the best." 

Having so far expluned the means \>y wbicfa a labouring 
man may support hU family, and save one 'hundred a year to 
be expended in the commercial market, 1 may now ask those 
who so loadly call for an esiensiun of trade, what tbe com- 
nierte of the w-orld would be, compared lo such a bome-market 
us one million beads of families located upon four million acres 
of land would furnish, leaving a hundred lu Jlions a year of 
good and substantial produce, such as bacon, mutton, milk, 
butter, poultry, woollen and linen tabiic, to be exchanged for 
i!ie produce of machinery, regulated in its price by tbe ability 
of the consumers to porch nse it. 

Without going deeply into the science of political economy, 
ihe two contending parties will find it diOIeult to reconcile tbe 
TTOrkiog people to that system which starves them in tbe midst 
of a supetaoundance produced by their own hands. Surely 
tlie promised benefits fram Iree-trade should be regulated by 
some graduated scale ; and if tbe tarilT has gone to the extent 
of reducing prices, those who cultivate the soil should find a 
better remuneration from the change than that miserable and 
squalid condition which the advocates of free-trade describe 
tWm as being in. J.'^poa the otlier hand, if the promised benefit 
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icipated blessings, each extension should 
crease in the comforts of those who are 
But while the agriculturist is consigned 
liust of abundance of his own creation, 
and while the operative is in nakedness whUe surrounded with 
superabundance of thai, in the production of which he is 
engagediwhat language, what. alt, jrlmLJogic, t^bnt eloquence 
can inspire him with confidence in a system, under wbjch he 
'ailj H'01-ae and wursc. 




In ray frequent experiments I liiive always founci thai (he 
great advantage I had over my neighbours was derived from 
my capacious out-officeSj having very nearly ten thousand 
square feet for farming purposes, and built of the very best 
maieriala ; and, therefore, I attach great importance to a suf- 
ficiency of farming offices.* There is no person who has not 
in the winter time frequently observed a poor horse or cow 
shivering uniler a hedge, ana especially in Ireland, wliere the 
veiT largest farmers' stock are ollowea to remain in what is 
called the night-park during the whole of winter. Not only 
does litis practice lead to the great detriment of the stock, hut 
it also leads to the sacrifice of a large quantity of manure. If 
any person should be at oil sceptical as to the elTect produced 
upon cattle that are allowed to remain unhoused during the 
winter, they need but take the troubie of comparing their ap- 
pearance with those that have had shelter from the weather. 

My own opinion is, that an in-calf heifer, which, if Loused 
during the winter, would fetch ten pounds when about to ealve, 
that the same heifer, unhoused during the winter, would not 
feU'h eight pounds. And, as regards sheep, I hai'* constantly 
housed Ironi a hundred to a hundred and fifty every night in 
the year, and, by proper attention to the sheep-house, I have 
found that ray (lock has always escaped those diseases occasioned 
by continuous wet, while their wool has always been belter 
than my neighbours. I do not remember having lost n sheep 
from any disease, and I believe that most diseases ate occasioned 
by a lieavy fleece of wool being constantly wet. One great 
object therefore, and, indeed, the ?ery next in importance to the 
house for the family, is that of houses for the stock. I know 
full well that a man possessed of four acres of ground, and who 
bad to walk some distance to hia farm, would he very apt to 
throw up some kind of a hovel wherein to thrust himself as 
speedily as possible. His lirst care, therefore, should be to 
secure the means of building himself a suitable dwelling, and 

■ I have had under roof, incl lock hdiI key, nt the aame time, ■ niffl- 
ciercy of turf for tmelva monthi, fifiy Ions of hay, twelve thouMad 
sheavea of rorn, with faoutea to retclie the straw when thrashed, one 
hundred and Rfty sheep houied, thirty-flve head of callle, each hsiing n 
separate house, twelve horsea, each having a atahle to liiniself ; a large 
quantity or manure under iheds ; the produce of aeveral acres of polatoes 
bonsed, and liitcen men IhreBhing, with Ellf-bouse!, fowl-hauaea, dairy, 
tind over forty pigs, with a considerable quintity of room to spare, besides 
having all the fanning implement! under cover. 
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tInU purpose could onlji b« effected by profit made of hi* 
■toclc, I would recommeDd btm to commence iriih bis out- 
offices, and wliich should consist of the folIoiriDg buildings : — 

A Cow-HoirsB. — If for four cows, twenly-foar feel long and 
ten feet wide, divided into four stalls, each partiiion being four 
feel high ; thos allowing the cow to bave perfect freedom to lie 
down and get up with perfect ease, not being tied, or in any 
way confined. The expence of this building, if econamically 
set' about, would be very trifiing, for this reason, because in my 
plan of a fann-cottage I propose that the back wall sbonid be 
ebedded domi to constitute the required offices. The back wall 
of the bouse would consequently consiiiuie the main vail of the 
row-house, and the only other building that would be required 
to coraplele it would be Ih'o end walls sis feel high. 

Sheep-Hocse. — A Bbeep-house of five feet wide aad ten 
feet long, that is, the width of the cow-hoose constituting the 
length o? the sheep-house, would be more than ample for six 
aheep ; and which, with the end walls of ihe cow-house, and the 
twenty-four feet allowed for tbal building, would occupy thirty 
feet six inches; the six inches being the outside wall of the 
sheep- bouse. 

Pig-Stte, — As I propose allowing forh' feet in the clear for 
tlie famiiv dwelling, we have left nine feet of the hack wall 
against which the pig-slye should be erected; thus, having all 
the offices, with the exception of fowl-house, dairy, and privy, 
we may say under the same roof, and requiring no additional 
biick or stone work beyond the mere erection of the partitions. 
The pig-stye would admit of sufficient room for sleeping, and 
a yard for feeding. 

. Dairy. — ^The dairy should be shedded down at one gable 
end of the house, and Its dunensions should be twelve feet by 
ten feet, and, as the width of the house in the clear would be 
eighteen feet, the remaining part of the end wall would leave 
eight feet by twelve for potatoes and fuel. At the other gable 
should stand 

The Fowl-House, and a Shed for Farming Imflr- 
I MBNTB, with a sufficiency taken off fur a commodious privy. 

cept the dairy should front to the yard, and the dairy, 
I for the advantage of light as well as appearance, should be 
t eutvred from the front. So far 1 think I have very minutely 
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explained what my intentions are with respect to the necessary 
out-offices, and now for 



THE DWELLING HOUSE. 

I do not seek to restrict any man's fancy to that description 
of house which takes my own, and which is as follows : — I 
propose the plan, of which the wood-cuts in the two following 
pages give an outline, as well for the dwelling-house as the 
out-offices, and, hy reference to that, the whole may be 
comprehended in a single glance. The dwelling-house is 
forty feet long in the clear, and nineteen feet wide, consisting 
of five rooms, and no stairs or back door which is always 
a nuisance. 

No. 1 . — Porch ; six feet square, with benches for wash-tubs 
and sink. 



» 
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2. — Kitchen ; sixteen by eighteen feet. 

3. — Parlour ; ten feet by twelve. 

4. — Front Sleeping-Room ; ten feet by twelve. 

5. — Sleeping-Room ; twelve feet by eight. 

6. — Sleeping-Room ; twelve feet by eight. 

7. — Dairy ; twelve feet by ten. 

8. — Potatoe and Fuel-house. 

9. — Pig-stye. 

10. — Sheep-house. 

1 1, 12, 13, 14.— Cow-houses. 

15.— Privy. 

16.— Fowl-house, and Shed for Farming Implements. 
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Now «ucb would consdtule the whole amoaiit of buildings 
required hy & four-acre farmer, as 1 take it for granted that 
every man who had com would take advantage of ibe tlirevbing 
macbuie. 



FAKM tARS. 

The rarm vard should consiEC of the width of the honte, 
(urtj- feet in tue clear, and should extend about forty feel ; that 
is, may be forty feet siiuare, and need nut be enclosed, nor do I 
think that a single lock or key woald be required for the whole 
district. However, as tank water and manure would be the 
two only things in the yard, they would require no protection, 
to tlie ccDire of the yard a tank, twelve feet square and five feet 
deep, should be made and dagged at the bottom, and bricked 
lip at the aides. There should be a fall from all the houses into 
the tank; that is, to the rear of the cow-bouses, sheep-house, 
and pig-stj*e there should he an over-ground channel, inclining 
ftoro each end to the centre of the cow-house, where a grate 
should be fixed, and thence communicating by a covered sewer 
with the lank; the remainder of the yard would be appro- 
printed to heaps of manure. This would be very inexpensive, 
uud would be more than fourfold paid for iu the first year by 
the tank water. There is nothing more sinfnlly neglacted than 
the preservation and applicauon of this admirable manure, I 
will be bound to prove that four cows, six pigs, and six sheep 
will furnish, within the year, a sulBcient amount of tank water 
to manure four acres of ground. Indeed, I have calculated 
that, allowing somewhere about seventeen thousand cabbage 
jilants to on acre, one cow will lurnish enough to admii of a 
pint to each plant, and which, if opplied shortly after being 
ti'ansplanted by a watering pot without the rose would soon 
show its value. For carrots, for potatoes, especially early ones, 
in the dry season, for cabbages, or mangel wurtzel, to all 
of which it can be so immediately applied there is no better 
manure; while it surpasses aU others in producing a hear^ 
crop of grass. In fuel, a good tank is indispensable ; it is 
always come-at-able, and may he applied at seasons when 
other manures cannot. 




"We have heard so much of mud-cabin a, and the bonible 
fleBtitution suffered in (hem by the Irish people, that, were il not 
for the good aense of diose for whom I write, 1 should be afraid 
to mention the subject. However, my object ia to prove the 
great advantages ihat nature presents if we would only talie 
advantage of tbem. I trust I am above those vulgar prejadites 
tbat have been so artfully fostered by those who have brought 
the people to their present artificial state. Before 1 give my 
own opmion as to the durableness, the cheapnesa, and sufficiency 
of clay as a material for building both dwelling-house and out- 
offices, I beg leave to «ubmit the following extract, taken from 
a very able work, published within the present year, entitled, 
" The Improvements in Agriculture and the Arts of the ITnited 
Stales, as set forth luminously and at length in a Report to 
(he Congress of the United States." 



" MODE OF CONSTBUCTING 1 



L" Another improvement relating to a cheap mode ofconstmct- 

Ig houses where timber is scarce, which shall be at once 

ttrableandcomfortable, as it has a most important bearing on the 

unoccupied lands of the several Stales and the nation, may 

be inappropriately mentioned. Its fuU advantages may be 

^predated by an examination of the plan, which wUl be found 

~ a detailed statement, for which see ' Document ' No. IS. 

my who have been made acquainted with this method have 

Bemed it most desirable to have it published lor the benefit of 

■ country at large. 




" After selecling'a suil&Me spot of ground, u near ihepkce of 
building us practicable, lei a circle of ten feet or more be 
deaeribe^. Let the loam be removed, and tlie clay dug up one 
foot thick, or, if clay is not found on the spot, let it be caned In 
(o that depth. Any oidinai;- el^y will antirer. Tread this clay 
over with cattle, and add some straw cut six or eight inches 
long. After the clay ii well tempered with working it with 
the cattle, the material i« duly prepared for the making ol brick. 
A mould is then formed gf ylank, of the size ofihe brick desired. 
In England they are usually made eighteen inches long,'oDe loot 
wide, and nine inches thiek. I have found the more convenient 
size to be one foot long, seveu inches wide, and five inches 
thick. The mould should have a bottom. The clay is theu 
placed in the moulds In the same manner that brick moulds 
are ordinarily ^filled. A wire or piece of iron hoop will answer 
very well for striking off the top. — One man will mould 
about as fast as another can carry away, two moulds being used 
by him. — The bricks are placed upon the level ground, where 
they are suffered to dry two days, turning them Dp edgewise 
the second day, and then packed in a pile, protected from the 
rain, and left to dry ten or twelve days, during which time the 
foundation of the building can be prepared. If a cellar is desi- 
red, this must be formed of atone or brick, one foot above the 
surface o( the ground. For cbeap buildings on the prairie, 
wood sills, twelve or fourteen inches wMte, may be laid on piles 
or stones. This will form a good superstructure. Where lime 
and small stones abound, grout made of those materials (lime 
and stones) will answer very well. 

" In all cases, however, before commencing the walls for the 
first story, it is very desirable, as well in this case as in walls of 
brick, to lay a iiagle eourie of slate ; this will intercept the 
dampness so often rising in the walls of brick houses. The 
wall is laid by placing the brick lengthwise, thus making the 
wall one foot tliick. Ordinary clay, siich as is used for clay 
mortar, will suffice, though a weak mortar of sand and lime, 
when these ar^cles are cheap, is recommended as affording a 
more adhesive material for the plaster. The wall may safely 
be carried up one story, or two or ihi'ee stories, the division 
walls may be seven luches, just the width of the biick. The 
door and window frames being inserted as the wall proceeds, the 
building b soon raised. The roof may be shingles or thatch. 
In either case, it should project over the sides of the house, and 
also over the ends, at least two feet, to guard the wall from 
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vertical rains. The exterior wall is plastered with good lime 
mortar, and then with a second cout pebble -daaned. Tht; 
inside is plastered without dasbing. The floor may be laid 
with oak boards, slit, five or six inches wide, and laid down 
without jointing or planing, if tLey are rubbed oter with a 
rough stone after the rooms are finished. Doors of a cheap 
and neat appearance may be made by taking two single hoards 
of the length or width of the doors; placing these vertically, 
they will fill the spaue. Put a wide batten on the bottom and 
a narrow one on the top, with strips on the side, and a strip 
in the middle. This door will be a batten door, but presenting 
two long panels on one side and a smooth surface on the other. 
If a porch or a verandah is wanted, it may be roofed with 
boards laid with light joints and covered with a thick papei 
dipped in tar, and then adding a good coat, after sprinkling it 
with sand from a sand-box or other dish with amnlL holes. 

"Houses built in this way are dry, warm in winter, and cool 
in summer, and lurnish no retreat for vermin. Such bouses 
con be made by common labourers, if a little carpeuier's work 
is excepted, in a very short time, with a small outlay for ma- 
terials, exclusive of floors, windows, doors and roof. 

" The question will naturally arise, will the wall stand against 
the rain and Irosl ? I answer, they have stood well in Europe, 
and the Hon. Mr Poinsett remarked to me ihat he had seen 
them ill South America, after having been erected 300 years. 
Whoever has noticed the rapid absorption of water by a brick 
that has been burned, will not wonder why brick walls are 
damp. The burning makes llie brick porous, while the un- 
burnt brick is less absorbent ; but it is not proposed to present 
the unbumt brick to the weather. Whoever has erecttd a 
building with merchantable brick will at once perceive the large 
number of soil and yellow briebs, partially burned, that it 
contains— brick that would soon yiela to the mouldering in- 
Suence of frost and storms. Sueu brick arc, however, placed 
within, beyond the reach of rain, and always kept dry. A 
good cabin is made by a single room twenty feet square. A 
better one is eighteen leet wide and twenty-four feet long, 
cutting off eight feet on one end for two small rooms, 9 by 8 

" Hoiv easy could a settler erect such a cabin on the Western 
prairie, where clay is usually found about fifteen inches below 
the surface, and where stone and lime are often both very 
cheap. The article of brick for chimneys is found to be quite 
an item of expense in wood houses. In these mud houses no 
bpck are needed, except for the top of the chimneys, the oven, 
""1 casing of the fire-place— though this last might be well 
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JEipoDsed sitfa. A cement, lo put roaod [he chimneys, or to 
fill anj other cntek, is easily made by a mixture or one put of 
land, nro of utm, and tbre« oF clay. This soon hardens and 
«3I Rsiai tbe weather, A little lard or oil may be added, to 
Buke the oompontion aull harder. 

" Such ■ cMa^ will be as cheap as a log cabin, less expcnsire 
than pine buildings, and dumble for centuries. I have tried 
the cxperimeoi in this city, by erecling a building 16 by 54 
(oei, two stories high, adopting the difierent suggestions now 
nmle. Although many doabt«;d the success oC the undertak- 
ing all noir admit it has been very successful, and presents a 
eonrcnient and comfortable building, that appears well to public 
tiew. and offera a residence combining as many ad?ants^es as 
■ sioDe, bndia or wood bouse presents. I i>iU add vrbsit 
London says in his mo?t excellent work, the EncydopadiB of 
Agricnlture, pp. 74 and 75 : 

" ' The gwat art in building an economical cottage is to em- 
ploy the kind of materials and labour which are cheapest in the 
given locality. In almost every part of the world the cheapest 
aniele of which the walls can be made will be found to he the 
eanh on which the collage stands, and to make good walla 
from (he earth is the principal part of the rustic or primitive 
huilder. Soils, with reference to building, may be divided into 
two classes : clays, loams, aod aU such sells as can neither be 
called gravels nor sands, and sands and gravels. Tbe former) 
whether they are stiff or free, rich or poor, mixed with stones, 
or free from stones, may he formed into walls in one of these 
modes, vis : in tbe pise manner, hy lumps moulded in boxes, 
and by compressed blocks, Sandy and gravelly soils may 
always he made into excellent walls, hy forming a frame of 
boards, leaving a space between the hoards of the intended 
thickness of the wall, and filling this with gravel mixed with 
lime mortar, or, if this cannot he got, with mortar made of clay 
and straw. 

" ' In all cases, when walls, either of this class or the former, 
ore built, the foundations should be of stone or hrick, and they 
should be carried up at least a foot above the upper surface of 
the platform.' 

" We shall here commence by giving one of the simplest 
modes of construction, from a work of a very excellent and 
highly estimable individual, Mr. Donson, of Waterbeach, Cam- 
bridgeshire, the author of the Peasant's Voice, who built his 
own cottage in the manner described below : 

" Mode of building Ihe mud math of eotlages in Cam- 
bridgcskiTt. "After a labourer has dug a sufficient quantity of 
flay for his purpose, he works it up with straw ; he is then 
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jviJeJ with a frame fligliteen inches in length, sis deep, and 

>m nine to tirclre inches in diameter. In this fmme he 
forms hia lumps, in the same manner tliat a brickmaker forms 
his bricks; they are then packed up to dry by ihe weather; 
that done, ihey are fit for the use as a substitute for bricks. 
On laying the foundation of a cottage, a few layers of bricks 
are necessary, to prevent the lumps from contracting a damp 
from the earth, 'Ihe fireplace is lined and the oven is built 
with bricks I have known cottagers, where they eould get the 
grant of a piece of ground to buud on for ihemaelves, erect a 
cottage of this description at a cost of from £15 to £30. I ex- 
amined one tliat was nearly completed, of a superior order : it 
contained two goud lower rooms and a chamber, and was 
neatly thatched with straw. It ia a warm, firm, and comfort- 
able building, far superior to the one I live in; and my opinion 
is, that it will last for centuries. The lumps are laid with 
mortar, they are then plastered, and on the outnide once rough- 
cast, which is done by throwing a mixture of water, lime, and 
small stones, against the walls, before the plaster is dry, which 
gives them a. very handsome appearance. The cottage I ex- 
amined, cost £33, and touk neariy one thousand lumps to 
complete it. A labourer will make that number in two days. 
The roofs of cottages of this description are precisely the same 
as when built witli bricks or with a wooden frame. Cow-house, 
sheds, garden walls, and panition fence, are formed with the 
same materials; but in all cases the tops are covered wiilt 
straw, which the ihatcbers perform in a very neat manner." — 
Dekson's Peasaiit's Voice, p, 31. 

Above, then, the reader has the leslimony of persons who have 
not only seen, but who actually live in clay houses. Mr. 
Cobbett objected to potatoes in consequence of their easy pro- 
duction making the Irish people an easy prey to the oppressor, 
and not because be would have limited the use of the potatoe 
nhen applied to its proper purposes, so perhaps the growler 
may object to a clay house, because the Irish are known to 
suffer great destitution in such buildings; however, I will add 
my testimony to thai already given, and will further suggest 
some improvements upon the plan. A great objeetion to clay 
bouses is, that ibey ore in general infested with vermin, whereas 
thai proceeds from the mode of roofrng and that alone ; day 
bouses being usually thatched with straw, whereas they may be 
slated or tiled just as brick or stone houses, and would be then 
much freer from vermin than either of the latter. 

I have seen in Ireland clay houses in perfect repair that have 
been inhabited for more than two buadred years, and many o( 
them two stories high, free from damp, warm and coia(<iTV«l:>^- 
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I han also seen walls incloeiog large parks and whoUy exposed 
10 tb« Trrather (hnt b&ve slood for ceriiuries taid are now sound 
aiu} K>tid. Indeed, we need doi go to IreUnd for proof of this 
Muenwo, as die tnirellrr may see many of a similar deacription 
•oil lUiiding between Loughborough and Leicester. I do not 
"llRmw BS^^i™ entirely willi llie plan laid down in tlie above 
l';Miitt,bw«us« I am of opinion ihat the whole bouse may con- 
I. fli|«r OBf brick, thereby saring the expence of moulding and 
ofnoRar. 

Tbe pl«i oniferaally adopted in Ireland is as follows: — the 

HW of the hniue is first laid out, and from the space intended 

to comtilntF tlir interior, and that which ia intended for the 

" buui" or yard, the carUi is dug, the stones are picked out, it is 

, thwi wtttcd' and well trampled, after which chopped straw is 

' mixed nnlh it. when it is tempered to the consistency of mortar 

I Gi for use, a&d, when in that state, the walls of the house are 

eroct«d as if by magic. The plan however which I recommend 

as an improvcmcni upon the foregoing is the following. 



UilDB OF BRKCTING A CLAY HnnsE. 

The plan- inlended for die lank should be excavated, and to 
it should be added a spit frota the space intended for the house, 
and as much more as would be required should be taken from 
the fonn yanl. As soon as there is a sufficiency of earth it 
should be screened as gta.vel is screened, in order to rid it of 
the stones, tt should be then brought together in the most 
convenient place for use, netted, and trampled with cattle; 
after which chopped straw, as directed in the extract, should be 
mixed through it. and then, without a stone or brick foundadon, 
it wdl constitute as good materials as eidier brick or stone for 
making a house of any dimensions of two stories high. The 
walls may he afoot and a holf thick, and may be madewidi the 
greatest accuracy by applying a frame of the same dimensions, 
tMY ten or twelve feet long, three feet high, and a foot and a 
half wide, merely consisting of two planks, tea or t*t'elve feci 
long and three feet wide as a ffage. 

When the wall is perfectly dry it will be ready for the 
roof, which should be sJate or tiles. The outside should be 
pebbte-dasbed after it has got a coat of lime mortar, and the 
inside may be plastered and made ready for either paint or 
|>aper, and when perfected I would rather live in it than in 
either a stone or a brick house. It will last for centories. It 
will be free from damp, it will be warm, free from vermin and 

"T require any repairs. 
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le DEilry, tbe Fowl bouse, and the Potaloe house may be all 
It of ibe same materiab, so tba.t nature bas placed (be means 
of building a babitation witbin tbe reach of every man. It 
must be dislinclly underelood, however, that, in districts where 
brick or stone are plenty aud prejudices strong, eveiy man 
would be at perfect liberty to follow bis own taste, while my 
object is to get over the eternal obstacles that casuists, political 
economists, and free traders ever interposed between tbe work- 
ing man and comfort, always leading bim to a belief that 
without tbe inien'ention of capital he should starve. 

I have now concluded my wurk so far as relates to tbe 
practical management of Small Farms. Had the condition 
of those for whom I write justified me in writing a lai^er, and 
consequently a more expensive volume, I might perhaps have 
entered more into detail; however, after a very close exami- 
nation, I cannot discover that I bave omitted any thing necessary 
for a Small Farmer to know. 

In a previous number I bsve directed tbe attentiou to the 
great advantage that might be derived from sowing a small 
portion of each allotment with french furze, a fooa to which 
cows and horses are very partial ; but, as I did not consider it a 
question legitimately connected with agricuhure, I abstained from 
giving it a place under any general bead, while I esteem tbe 
practice of so much value ^ to recommend its adoption, and 
the more especially because tbe preparation for the crop would 
in tbe outset furnish tbe small farmer with a large quantity uf 
the very best manure wherewith to commence operations. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that be should decide upon having a quarter 
of an acre of ground under furze, he may take two or three 
feet of tbe surface for manure, and the substratum wiU proJnee 
a better crop than the richest surface would have produced, 
while the rich mould taken from tbe surface, if made into a 
heap and frequently turned when the farmer bas nothing 
else to do, will funtish an abundance of tbe very best descrip- 
tion of manure, and, if mixed with lime, so much the better. 



>ughout the winter the furze of the year's growth will 

__ily bis cattle with excellent food, and which they very 

much prefer to tbe best bay. The mode of using it is as fol- 



lows: the year's growth should be mowed down with a strong 
scythe, as required for use, the furze should be ihea bruised in 
a machine or pounded in a sione trough with a heavy mallet, 
and may be given to catde until they begin to blossom, ader 
that they engender worms and should be discontinued. As I 
before stated, I bave followed tbe practice myself for many 
years and bave discovered its advantages, and would strongly 
recommend its adoption by all farmers. The mode of renewio% 
the crop is very simple and inexpensVve.raii. S 
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vliea ibe itick or stazop beeamei coane, and vheo 
pkBtpTaenb«Biu)b(slUijappeannce, the whole shoold be 
bvtu down during tbe fint fine weubec in Spring, afier 
vliicfc tiie TtNiiw iproalf vill doM through the ashes from ihe 
Invl oTilie nunce and wiD be fit for use ia the some season. 
"nit vfenaoa will dm require to be performed oftener than 
which never fails, 
a, Baie and inexpen- 

Sinre IcoDUBenced my work upon the Practical Maaagement 
of Small Fanns, maQj penons hariDg spare capital liave com- 
ntriKicd exp«riiBenu upon the land, and from all frum nhom I 
bavG heard npon thi; subject, I lean) thai my calculations, as to 
profits, are hkelj to be more than realized. I'pon the other 
hand, I receive numerous letters from persons who are anxioas 
to commence operations, but who are also desiioa* to receive 
answers from me on several points opon which ihey are ignurant : 



had those parties waited for the complctian of my work, they 
would bare found the reonired infoimatioii, while they must 
admit, that it would ba*e been impossible for i 



coTTespandence with each individnal who ma.y desire special 
■nswers to their commumcations. From the progress that the 
landed question is mnking, not only among the woijung clossea 
who have been heretofore wholly ignorant upon the subject, 
but from the degree of attention which it must receive from 
capitaUsts and the government, as the only means of righting 
the connlrv, I may, ere long, feel myself called upon to publish 
a more elaborate work upoa agricuhure. The commission now 
prosecuting its labours in Ireland upon the question of landlord 
and tenant, and also the increasing impurtauon of foreign stouk, 
will lead the public mind to consider the landed question with 
moit: attention than it has hitherto bestowed upon it. 

For my part, I feel convinced that there now remains no 
method whereby the higher and middle classes can be relieved 
from the threatening distress, other than an improved system of 
a^tcnltnrc, and whereby all our nonconsuming system-made 
BUiplufi population might be profitably etnployed. li I could 
bting myself for a moment to believe in the anticipated benefits 
from what is called Free Trade, I should still more urgently press 
the necessity of the small farm plan, notmore from my conviction 
of the ruinous disappointment which would otherwise inevitably 
I follow the establishment of the free trade principle, than from a 
^ desire so to regulate the labour market, that demand and sup- 
ply may be governed by wholesome regulations. I stated 
in the outset that the greatness of a country must consist in the 
aggregate of happy individuals, and not in the concentrated 
uva/tii of speculating bodies. E.ng\au4 ia now atron 
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lalter, but weak in the former ingredienL I have set plainly 
before tbe reader the immense advantages which a natural stale 
ofexiilence presents over that artificial and dependent state to 
which the present system has brought (hem ; I have laboured 
hard and incessantly for many years to inspire the induBtrious 
ofall"clasaeawilh self-respect, and a knowledge of iLeir own value 
to society. Neither have I laboured in vain, as we find that 
the questimi of the land in one shape or the other is made the 
foundation of all ^evances and complaints, while tbe neceasity 
of dealing with it in one shape or the other has at length forced 
itself upon the consideration of the cabinet, and as population 
increases the necessity for the adjustment of the question wiH 
neceaaarily increase with it. All the discussions in the House 
of Commons and out of the House of Commons upon the 
question of free trade, and my law that may be made 
upon the subjeet, will all end in talk and disappointment, 
as (he accomplishment of the full desires of the free trade 
party must inevitably, and after o very short trial, lead 
even to their own dissatisfaction. Foreign countries will not 
allow the English parliament to give and take as it pleases. 

Free trade is a game at which two can play, and those who 
have the controul over the raw material, and who also consti- 
tute our best customers for the manufactured article, have at 
least two to one in their favour. Upon the other hand, is it 
not monstrous that while other nations are directing their everv 
attention towards making themselves independent o( England, 
that a class of Englishmen should the while be engaged in 
an endeavour to make Englishmen still more dependent upon 
foreign states. If it is wise in the foreigner, and tbe wisdom 
b admitted, tn do for himself that which England has been in 
(he habit of doing for him, surely it would be equally wise of 
the Englishman to do for himself that which w'dl make him 
independent of the foreigner 1 Over all English produce, save 
the produce of the land, foreign states have controul, and their 
legislation thwarts and destroys our best intentions. If we 
seek to depreciate their produce by the production of cheap 
labour, th«r people, with more controul over iheir government 
than our people, demand and receive protection, and, therefore, 
tbe question of free trade is not an English but a universal 
question, one in which all nations will have their fair share, 
while no other government in the world can interfere with any 
legislation affecting English agriculture. 

I entertain bat very little doubt that the next session of par- 
liament will be dmost exclusively devoted to the landed ques- 
tion in one shape or other. In fact, in my letters n-ritten to 
the Irish landlords from York Castle, in 1841, I predicted the 
very itate of things which is now fast cotttici^ TAK.\i.\.-, \s&*i "V 



nd in Ae vttolenfe Baricet for ibe psrpose of 
_ „ K with a rapidlj Lncreaniig 

TW wftum of aap^Dg belo, of pUehiDe up, atid 
etoobr; iock^ mm Iw bued opon a 
ndaben is the land. Onr 
il tplKm hat veatnUxieA wntldi and poreny ; tbe we&ltb 
wtnrJ u a verj km, and poveny n^^a^ amongst the many. 
It baa ako coitnlized opianoB, an o[»iiioii by whkli the 
syittB maai be tried, indeed it haa been tried aad condemned, 
KM fina ai ifae pnacM momcDt, Buyw ap«i ephemeral prospe- 
nor, and atpun ■poa die \kv's ngotn ; lemporary quiescence 
e orders are being huuly execoted, and dissatis- 
1 by bnile force opon tbe retam of idleness. 
Ii b *g*"*" *^'* ayMen of nocertai&iy that I the more panicn- 
laily vrile. The worbiDg classes wilt not moch longer tolerate 
it, while the declining tradesman will find thai npon Mm at 
last devolves a great portioa of the eyil, inaamoch aa he is com- 
pelled vt nuuniais the hands of the speeolators daring the sea* 
son of idleness, while he recnres no share of those profits whieb 
ibe masteiB have vmng oat of them, during the season of toil. 
Il is this ineqnali^ that leads to dissausfaction ; it is this in- 
juatice that requires correction ; it ii to ihb adjustment thai 
goverament must direct its attentiou. The dd system of al- 
loning class to feed upon class cannot he carried on much 
longer, and for this very simple reason, because one very small 
cbss has, tiirough the instrumentality of a non-consuming pro- 
ducing power, contrived to appropriate to themselves SX the 
monies that should helong to all, and no kw can be framed to 
gel at an equitable distriburion of the national wealth so 
usurped. Tbey would be compelled to vest their snrplus cajn- 
tal in tlie landed market if that market was once opened, while 
the equalization of wages would establish a more equitable 
standard of competition in the manufacturing market, and 
place uU, as heretofore, upon Bomelbing like an equality. 

All must now be awake to the awful mroads made upon the 
social comforts of the working classes. Perhaps the best pic- 
ture that can be draivn of the present gamblers in human la- 
bour is to represent them in their former character, and in their 
jtreunt position. In the olden limes, when a good underutand- 
ing existed between the master, and some twenty or thirty 
manual labourers, tliey played for pence and the game was 
I Wr- If the profits of the masters were compnraiively small, it 
\t because an equitable distribution was made of the profits to 
; aod society was seldom disturbed by any misunderstand- 



iag, which the good sense of the interested parties did not very 
speedily reconcile, without the interference of the law, ihe 
military, the special constables, or the police. At that lime, 
the small masters were not invested with the douhle character 
of employers and justitas! 

When machinery was introduced, and as it progressed, they 
began to gamble for shillings tu the first Instance, and the 
pennies were put out of play. As new inventions or improve- 
ments went on, they began to gamble for pounds, and the 
shillings were also put out of play. As soon as the accumu- 
lated property was able to contend for representation with the 
landed interest, tbe gamblers in pounds were able to achieve an 
amount of representation, which compelled their government to 
appoint them to the magistracy of the country ; and thus, 
armed with the two edged sword, the power of capital to reduce 
wages, and the power of the magistrate to coerce into an acqui-- 
escenee, they began to gamble for hundreds, and put the 

Sounds out of play ; until at length they have not only ren- 
ered all the real money in the world incapable of representing 
their stakes, but have gone to tbe extent of gambling for the 
produce of foreign states ; Great Britain and Ireland being too 
narrow a field for gambling speculations. 

We believe it was during the vice-regency of lord Towns- 
bend, in Ireland, that the demands of patronage by the 
Hutchinsons and Beresfords became so extravagant tliat tW 
Viceroy, upon one occasion, observed — "I do believe that if 
tbe Hutchinsons and Bercsfords got a mh of England and 
Ireland, they would want the Isle of Man for a potatoc garden," 
So it is precisely with our manufacturers. They have gambled 
IT all at home. They have cbeauid uutU they have won all. 
"jey have placed it out of play by a non-consuming produe- 
g power; and now they ask for some higher stakes to repre- 
"it their power of cheap production. 

[t may not he unimportant to shew ibo immediate effect that 

s progressive system of gambling is likely to have upon the 

rties engaged. Let us group them, and mark their progress. 

ippose that a number of persons sit down at a gambling- 

'o play for penny stakes. As long as the play is eon- 

those stakes, the penny will represent something, and 

s value in the market. If tbe play is changed to shil- 

g stakes, the pennies are put out of play, and out of the 

\et ; and be will be considered impertinent who oiflers to 

a shilling in pennies. The shilling then becomes valuable 

it represents the slake played for. If, however, tbe gftmbling 

~~ases to pound slAkes, the shillings are put oat of play, ana 

if the market; and the man who attempts to stake twenty 

— would be laughed at. As the blood warms. wsA 'O&t 
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deure to speculalc increasea, the stakes increase wi^ it, Dndl 
at len|i[tli lliey arrive at hundred pound stakes, when poonds 
are mit out of play : and it not unfrcquenily occnrs that the 
hunaieds are put out of play by bonds, bills, I, O, U's., post 
obits, and mortgages, lunderiag what may be considered real 
luuuey but on inadequate repieEentation of the gambling spe- 
cutalion. Observe, then, the «fiect which those altered stakes 
will prod jce, as if by magic. As long as a penny represents a 
stake, it was of certain value ; and four or five pennies would 
be looked at twice before they would be given, say lo a mes- 
senger who brought a note. When the stakes increased to a 
shilling, however, the pennies would be freely given in bands- 
ful, as they represented nothing, while passing importance 
would be attached to the shilling. And this, again, when put 
out of play, would he as Ireely given as the pennies were ; and 
: each increase of the st^es rendering comparadrely value- 
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less those smaller amounts which were previously played for. 

Now such precisely is the posidoii of our present speculators 
in human labour. They have got more artificial power than 
would supply the world with produce; and, in the wildness of 
speculation, they have lost all thought of the land at home, so 
inadequate to represent the stakes tliey play for. If the system 
be not checked, no power on earth can much longer suppress 
that popular fury which, though long pent up, will in its rage 
destroy the whole system, leaving no trace of what is called 
England's greatness. Machinery has put manual labour out 
of play and rendered it comparatively valueless in the gambling 
market. 

However, the book, the first practical hook upon the subject, 
is now before the working classes: it has been written for the 
purpose of instructing tbem, and of producing a change which 
' must he beneficial to all. In perusing it, they wilt take it as 
a whole, they wiU either reject or require satisfactory explana- 
tion upon points which they cannot understand, while! rest 
satisfied in the belief that evett my errors, should they be ever 
so numerous, will lead to a further illustru^un of the subject. 
I shall perseveringly piosecute my labours until I am con- 
vinced of my ignorance or uniil I convince others of their igno- 
rance. WIten 1 undertake a project, however great it may be, 
or however long the period it may require lo be hrought to ma- 
lurity, 1 am not to he diverted from it ; and as the convenient 
subdivision of the land for the support of all who wish lo culti~ 
rate ii has occupied more of my attention than any other 
subject, I shall continue to press it in one shape or other npon 
the consideration of all, until I, or those who may come after 
me, shall see my justification in the happy restUta which its 
completion is sure to produce. 
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Allotment. — ^Mode of allotting a four acre farm^ 160. 

America. — Condition of the English and American la-* 
bourer contrasted, 137. 

Bridge, Samuel. — Statement by him of the produce of 
four acres of land, 110. 

Buildings. — General observations on the buildings neces- 
sary for a four acre farm ; cow-house, sheep-house, pig-stye, 
dairy, fowl-house, &c., 169, 171 ; mode of erecting build- 
ings, 175—180. 

Carrots. — Their value for feeding cattle ; great objection 
to carrots as a general crop, soil suited to their cultivation, 
mode of culture recommended, 88; when ready for use, and 
manner of housing the crop, 89. 

f 

Clay House. — ^Mode of erecting a clay house, 180. 

Clover. — Directions for sowing, soil suited to its culture, 
period of sowing, quantity per acre, its qualities, 93, 94. 

Cottages. — Plan of erecting cheap cottages, 176, 180. 

(Cramp, Mr. — Particulars of the produce of his cow, 164. f 

Crops. — ^The several crops, to the production of whiclr^bur 
acres of land, with the labour of one man, may be most Dene- 
ficially applied, 151* 
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Dairies. — Genml obserradons on the osefulness of the 
w, 53, 54 ; roles for the msnsgement of a dauy, qualities of 
the difeent breeds of cows, the Ayrshire^ the white faced 
Hereford, the Deron, the commoD Irish, the short homed, the 
tkoroogh bred Scotch, the black gaUowars of the south of Scot- 
land, 55; the common Englbh cow, 56; how to choose a 
cow, 56 ; treatment of the cow prerioas to and after calving, 57 ; 
rules for milking, 5S ; for making hotter, utensils to be used, 
&c., 59, 60 ; further instroctions as to the general treatment of 
60,61. 



Distribution. — ^Plan of distribution, 103; alteration sug- 
gested in the mode of distribution, 147. 



Dwelling House. — ^Deacriptioa of, 171 ; ground plan, 172. 

Farm Yard. — ^Its dimensions, and purposes to which it 
should be i4>propTiated, 174. 

Flax. — ^Its culture and management, period of sowing the 
seed and when ready for use, 91, 92; process of manufac- 
tniing flax, not an impoverishing crop unless let run to 
seed, 92, 93. 

Four Acre Farm. — Rules for the practical management 
of a four acre farm, 150 ; prodoce of, after consumption by fa- 
milv, 156. 

French Furze. — Soil bestldapted for its growth, its value 
as food for cattle, 27, 181 ; maiimcr c^ using it, mode of renew- 
ing the crop, 181. 

Horses. — ^Agricultural purposes to which the labour of 
horses may be advantageously applied, difference between horse 
labour and manual labour, objections to the use of horses for 
agricultural purposes, 39, 40 ; additional expense imposed on 
the large farmer from the use of horses in Uie shape of horse 
tax, 29, 30. [See also observations on horses as applicable to 
farming purposes under the head of *' Lai^e Farms."] 

Houses. —Mode of constructing houses, 175. 




I ImprovbmExts i« AoRicni.TnRB. — Extract from a work 
r^blished in America, entitled " ImproTements in Agriculture 
and the arts of the United Sialcs," as to the mode of coastruct- 
ing houses, plan of cheap cottages, &c., 175 — 179. 



—General observations on (he objects .of the 
work, 5, 149 ; to the practical management of Small Farms, 
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Laboor Value of kbour, 130—136. 

Labodrbr'b Fribnd Magazine. — Extract from, relating 
to the pro^t arising from a four acre farm, 110. 

Labog Fabms. — Injurious effects arising from the adoption 
of the large farm system, 28 ; ruinous loss to the fariuer from 
[he system of cultivation necessary to be followed under that 
system, 39 ; additional expense imposed by the horse lax on 
large farmers, 29, 30; Objections to the system, 43 ; evils from 
physicking land as adopted by the large farmer, 49 ; the want 
of a sufficient number of out offices for making manure very 
much fell by large farmers, 49. 

Machinery. — Improvements in machinery for sowing and 
cultivating turnips, 83 ; for working the small farm system, 113 ; 
alteration suggested in the machinery for carrying out the 
plan, 147. 



Maintbnancb. — Proposed allowam 
family on the small farm system, 15S. 
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ANGEL Wdrtzei.. — Different descripi 

:el, soil suited for its cultivation, should be sown ii 



bed and afterwards transplanted, period when it should J 
sown, 85 ; purposes to which it may be applied, produc 



Makprbs. — Mode pursued by the labourer in Treland^fl_ 
making manure, iu value, and purposes to which it may be 
applied, 46, 47; system of making manure pursued by the 
author and result of the esiieriment, 48 ; ruinous effect of^phy- 
sicking land as resorted to by iSe large farmer ; difficulties in the 
way oflarge farmers making a sufficient quantity of manure; 
manure should be kept free from rain, 49 ; value of ashes as 
manure, and mode of obtaining them, 50; relative valof of- 
stable dung as manure; of dung made by cattle fed on turni 
&nd those fed on potatoes, 51. 
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Oct OmcBS. — ^The irant of a aufficiem UQmber of out 
boutM for nulong manure, in is very injuriout to the large 
(armcT, 49 ; importance of ba?ing a sufficient number of oai 
offices, 169. 

Pom^iiox. — ^Its ^plication, and observations ihereon, 124. 

PoTATOsa. — ^Ilie potatoe a more profitable crop than tur- 
nips, 67, 77; advantages of the poiatoe over the turnip as a 
general crop, 68, 83 ; mode of cultivating the poiatoe, reason 
of the failure of the crop. 66, 69, 71 ; choice of seed, several 
■om of seed recommended, 70 ; maikure to be used and mode 
of using it, 71 i periods vhen the several crops sbould be sown, 
tod when they will be ready for use, 71 ; whole potatoes pre- 
ferable to (puttings for planting, 72 ; remedies suggested for 
pteveDting a failure of the crop, 71, 72; manner of planting 
potatoes in Ireland, 72, 73 ; mode of saving aad housing the 
crop, 76 ; practice of nipping off the blossom, manner of ac- 
quiring new seed, relnlit'e vaJtie of steamed and raw potatoes, 
77, 78, d5, 96 ; the cultivation of potatoes will cause more ground 
to be broughi under spade cultivation, 83; statement relatir^ 
to the growth of poiaioes, as extracted from ihe Leeds Mercury 
J^rvipaper, 166 ; quan^ty of potatoes allowed for the con- 
sompuon of a labourer and his familv under the small farm 
system, 153, 153. 

PaBiiviNARY Obseevations, 7 — 21 ; 

Prodccb of a four acre farm after deducting consumpd^^^ 
the labourer and his family, Id6, 

Protision. — Amount of provision allowed for the mainte- 
nance of a labourer and his family under the small farm 
plan, ld5. 

Rape. — lis qualitiea, mode of cuWi-ation reeom mended, 
period when it should be sown and soil suited for its growUi, 
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87 ; its value as a crop for feeding cattle, 87. 
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landlord recognised liy ihe laiv, 33—37 ; necessiry for aliera- 
lioD, 37, 38; objections against a corn renij meaiiiBg of the 
lenn, 33, 34 ; advantages of a corn rent over a money rent ; 
fixilv of tenure principle is necessary to the inieresl of all 
classes, 34, 35, 38 ; Ullie composition bill and reasons for pass- 
ing it, 37. 

Small Allotmbsts. — OifTerance between the aubdivisimi 
of land into garden plots and the smull form system, 129, ISO. 

Small Faum Plan.— How the projected plan i a to be ef- 
fected, 97 ; plan of distribution, 103 ; machinery for working 
the plan, 1 13 ; introduction to the practical management of 
small farms, 14d ; rules for the practical management of a foun 
acre farm, 153; subdivision of four acies of land into the m- 
([iiired allotmenis for canying out the plan, 169. 

Spade Husbandry. — Preliminary observations, 40; rela- 
tive merits of the plough and the spade, experiments made by 
the author, 41 — 43; advantages of the spade over the plough 
and beneiils to be derived from its being more genenilly 
adopted, 44 — 46; cultivation of potatoes would cause more 
irround to be brought under spade husbandry, 63. 

SoBDivisioN, of four acres of land into the required alloi- 
ments for carrying out the small farm system, 1^9. 

Succession of Crops on a four acre farm, 160. 

TcENii's, — Preference given to turnips has induced many 
l&ndlurds to adopt the large farm system, 78 ; evils arising 
from the cultivation of the turnip, 78, 79 ; description of those 
mostly cultivated, 79; soil best suited for their cultivation, 
79,80; mode of culture, system of sowing in drills preferred, 80 ; 
objection made to tlie drill system, 81 ; advantages of Swedes 
over other classes of turnips, 81 ; treatment wbile growing, 
diseases to which the crop is subject and suggestions for obvi- 
ating them, 81, 82; mode of saving the crop, its appUoa- 
tion, 8S, 83 ; improvements to which the increased propagati 
of the turnip have led, 95. 

Vetches. — Two descriptions of vetch, period for sowing 
two descriptions, quantity reijuired per acre, 86, 87 ; pi ' 
to which appUciible, soil adapted for their growth, their 
ties, 87. 
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WitTB Lakds. — The cnltiTrndon of waste lands advantage- 
oos to the large capitalist, their cultivation would not afford 
relief to the working classes, 23,24,28; mode of cultivating 
them, advantages to oe derived from draining, 25 ; manner in 
which drains uiould be formed, relative value of a swamp be- 
fore and after the application of an artificial snrfiEbce, 27. 

Wheat. — Extensive system of grazing not requisite for 
keeping up the wheat crop, 51 ; its cultivation less profitable 
than man J other crops, 61 ; its general use as an article of 
food, process of fallowing for wheat neariy exploded, 61, 62^ 
present system of cultivation, preference given to a crop of 
spring over winter wheat, amount of seed per acre, 62 ; man- 
ner of preparing the seed for, and sowing it, 63; diseases to 
which it is subject and their causes, precautions against them, 
64, 65 ; period when it is fit to cut, 66 ; advantage of wheat 
straw as bedding for cattle ; it may be used advantageously as 
fodder, 66, 67. 



